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* Traité qui, pendant long-temps, a formé la base du droit public Italien, et qui en consé- 
quence, est inséré dans le corps du Droit Romaine, qu’il termine.” —Sismu “di. 


Tue lustre of Italian literature, and 
the splendour of the services, which 
were rendered to the cause of Euro- 
pean Civilization by the Italian Re- 
ublics of the Middle Ages, have 

n comparatively slighted by the 
_ generation of Englishmen. 

e study of German became sud- 
denly popular in this country about 
twenty-five years since ; nor would it 
be right to wish any diminution of 
the fashionable fervour, with which 
we have since then cultivated the 
language of Giéethe and Schiller. But 
it is a subject for regret, that this 
Teutonic zeal has been accompanied 
by a visible decline in the homage 
and the attention, which our educated 
classes used to pay to the great intel- 
lectual chiefs of Italy. Dante, Tasso, 
and <Ariosto seem to have fewer 
readers in England now, than they 
had a quarter of a century ago ; and 
it is rarely that we meet with any 
one, not engaged in education, who is 
familiar with Petrarch or Machia- 
velli in the original. Yet it was by 
studying Italian models, by sympa- 
thizing with Italian inspiration, and 
by training the ear to the rich me- 
lody of Italian rhythm, that most of 
our own great writers largely quali- 
fied themselves for the enrichment of 
English literature. We may trace the 
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effect of these Ausonian influences in 
Chaucer, in our Elizabethan poets, 
and, above all, in Milton. They are 
evident in Byror., and still more con- 
spicuous in Shelley. But none of 
our living poets, except Tennyson, 
preserve their echoes. And while 
the varied treasure-chambers of 
Italian literature are thus unheeded, 
a similar indifference is at pre- 
sent shown to the history of the 
medizeval Italian Republics ; though 
it forms by far the best practical as 
well as literary commentary on the 
history of ancient Greece, to which 
the best minds among us so earnestly 
and so justly devote long years of in- 
tellectual labour. But this coldness 
of English hearts and minds towards 
the men, the language, the institu- 
tutions, the fortunes, the glories, the 
errors, and the sufferings of Milan, 
of Venice, of Pisa, of Florence, and 
their compeers, can only be tempo- 
rary; and the chapter in the His- 
tory of the World must ever be 
important, which records the 
events leading to the Treaty of 
Constance, and to the conclusion 
of that Treaty itself between the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and 
the Confederate Lombard Cities, 
whereby the Independence of Italy 
was recognized, and the existence of 
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her Free Cities was secured for a few 
centuries ;—for a period unquestion- 
ably of almost continuous unrest and 
strife ; but still for a period, during 
which the moral energy of man, whe- 
ther for good or for evil, and his in- 
tellectual life were in full vigour and 
activity ;—a period whence legacies 
of genius have come down to after 
times, of which Hellas herself might 
have been proud. 

Closely and inseparably connected 
with the strife between the Italian 
Cities and the Empire is that strug- 
gle for supremacy wl een the Chiefs 
of the Church and the Chiefs of the 
State, which has been so oft renewed, 
and waged with varying success in 
so many lands, in various forms, but 
with the essence of the dispute ever 
the same. We have seen it raging 
in England within the last ten years, 

_ when the Ministers of the Crown ap- 
pointed a Bishop, of whom some of 
our more vehement ecclesiastical 
leaders disapproved. The dispute 
will recur again and again, so long as 
the connexion between Church and 
State continues, so long as either 
laws or circumstances make it neces- 
sary that Spiritual authority shall be 
accompanied by any amount of Secu- 
lar influence or Secular endowment. 
But never was that strife maintained 
on a grander scale, or by more ma- 
jestic champions, than in the long 
contest of the Middle Ages between 
the Emperors and the Popes; _be- 
tween the Cesars of the Holy Ro- 
mano-German Empire on the one 
part, and the then unquestioned suc- 
cessors of St. Peter and undisputed 
Heads of the Latin Church on the 
other. The Free Italian Cities, which 
resisted the Imperial Prerogatives, 
became the natural and, indeed, the 
unavoidable allies of the Popes. The 
Emperor was their common enemy, 
And the claim of the Teutonic Cx- 
sares Augusti to universal dominion 
over things temporal, over persons 
temporal, and also over persons spi- 
ritual who held things temporal, was 
resisted with equal ardour by the 
fierce democracies of the cities, and 
by the venerable hierarchy of the 
Vatican. In both cases a strong feel- 
ing of Italian patriotism and old 
classical pride animated the coura- 
geous opposition which was made to 
the Trans-alpine barbarians, as the 

German Emperors and their followers 
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were often termed. But the fre. 
quent feuds of churchman with 
churchman, the still more frequent 








wars of city against city, and the in. Wer I 
cessant strife of factions within they feet ® 
same city walls, supplied the German but th 
soverzigns with ready recruits and forces 
unscrupulous partisans throughout bellion 
thepeninsula whenever they descended fy Sill 
from the Alps. many, 
In commenting on the Treaty of Magy 
Verdun, by which (a.p. 843) the great the la 
Empire ‘of Char lemagne was divided | 2otha 
among his grandsons, we have ad. king, 
verted to the temporary reunion in § 22) 
885 of the crowns of Italy, Germany, the fi 
and France on the head of Charles le § Bee 
Gras. It was also mentioned how § He" 
brief was that seeming restoration of J 5@*° 
Imperial unity. France ‘became § ¥** 
again a separate monarchy ; reigned ther 
over, rather than ruled by ‘kings of But « 
the ¢ Carlovingian race (though with Fow! 
intervals when princes of another Grea 
house seized the throne), until the § % 
death of young Louis V. in 987, § 402 
Then followed the long Capetian dy- § “i 
nasty, which has succumbed in our § *"5 
own times to emperors of France, of a 
but never could itself give an em-§ # i 
peror to Germany or Italy. The Ger- J ™™ 
man nations at the end of the eighth § W®™ 
century, after they had deposed But 
Charles le Gras, sieouuiniagl Ay- | Still 
volph as their king; and in 892, Oth: 
King Arnolph marched through self. 
Northern Italy to Rome, and was § &** 
there hailed and crowned as Cesar | ©? 
and Augustus. Arnolph, who had Not 
been the arch-traitor against the | ©™! 
wretched Charles le Gras, died him- | Bis 
self most wretchedly in the last year | W™ 
of the century, which in its first year that 
had witnessed the coronation of | Mu 
Charlemagne. The beginning of the | P°’ 
tenth century found Germany a prey not 
to civil dissensions, and to the most Au 
terrible ravages of the heathen Hun- | 
garians, who now swept Christian fea 
Germany with fire and sword, and the 
inflicted an amount of desolation, the 
which not even their kinsmen, the pid 
Ottoman Turks, equalled, when So- wit 
leiman Kanouni or Kara Mustapha 
poured their Azabs and Akindji | 
round Vienna. Five of the German rte 
states or nations were now predomi- to 
nant among the numerous sub-divi- In 
sions of the Teutonic Race. These of 
were Franconia, Saxony, Bavaria, ba 
Suabia, and Lotharingia, which last th 
was for some time ed in the Ger- “ 
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manic division of what had Leen 
Charlemagne’s empire. These five 
nations, each under its Chief or Duke, 
were loosely connected by an imper- 
fect and ill-determined federation ; 
but the pressing need of uniting their 
forces in self-defence against the re- 
pellious Sclavonic populations, that 
still were largely existent in Ger- 
many, and against the exterminating 
Magyars, who yearly swept across 
the land, made ali the five, except the 
Lotharingians, agree to elect as their 
king, Conrad of Franconia, sage and 
just in council, skilful and brave in 
the field. On his death, the same 
necessity caused the election of 
Henry, surnamed the Fowler, of the 
Saxon House. Neither of these rulers 
was crowned as Emperor ; and nei- 
ther exercised any power in Italy. 
But on the death of King Henry the 
Fowler in 936, his son Otho the 
Great succeeded him, and brought 
to the German throne a fixed resolu- 
tion to revive and carry out the 
claims of his Carlovingian, predeces- 
sors; and to realise at least the idea 
of a Romano-Germanic Empire, even 
if it should prove impossible to re- 
unite France with ineiuieiamesnnate 
ward of the Rhine and the Rhone. 
But the Magyars and the Sclavonians 
still continued to be the scourges of 
Otho’s Teutonic realms ; and wars for 
self-preservation long retarded the 
execution of his ambitious schemes. 
France, also, and Lotharingia, and 
Normandy gave frequent and anxious 
employment to Otho’s arms, before 
his spear-heads could gleam south- 
ward of the Alps. It was in 951 
that the new Charlemagne, like his 
illustrious predecessor, broke the 
power of the Lombard King ; it was 
not until 962 that Otho was crowned 
Augustus Imperator in Rome. 

Let us now glance at the leading 
features of Italian history between 
the downfall of Charles le Gras and 
the adverse of Otho the Great, ra- 
pidly and briefly as we have dealt 
with those of Germany and France. 

When the Carlovingian sceptre was 
finally shattered, leaders sprang for- 
ward readily in Italy, as elsewhere, 
to grasp and magnify its fragments. 
In Northern Italy, Berenger, Duke 
of Friuli, assumed the crown of Lom- 
bardy ; and it is to be remembered 
that, under the name of Lombardy, 
a much larger portion of Italy was 
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then comprised than the Austrian 
province which now bears that name, 
The Lombards had spread from the 
Alps far over the Peninsula; and 
the Lombardy of the tenth cen- 
tury extended to the frontiers of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, and of the 
Duchy of Rome. Tuscany, and much 
of what is now part of Piedmont, 
was then Lombard. The Lango- 
bardic victors had blended with the 
conquered population, and had be- 
come thoroughly Italianized ; so much 
so that the descendants of their old 
Teutonic kinsmen beyond the Alps 
were treated by them as aliens, and 
despised as barbarians. Ravenna, 
with the district round her, was 
again ruled from Constantinople. In 
Rome, a turbulent populace and 
ferocious nobility warred with each 
other, with their popes, and with the 
inhabitants of the little cities round 
them. South Italy was filled with 
Lombard chiefs, though the title of 
Lombardy was never given to Naples, 
Calabria, or Apulia. Here, in the 
south of the Peninsula, Duke Guido 
stood forward to claim the kingship 
of Italy, in opposition to the Lom- 
bard king, Berenger. Both were 
compelled to give way to German 
influence. But when the Teutonic 
armies were withdrawn, Berenger 
obtained a precarious ascendancy, 
and for twenty-seven years of misery 
and confusion called himself sole em- 
peror and king. On his death, in 
922, Hugh of Provence entered Italy 
as a king, and ruled in the north. 
After him, Lombardy was for a time 
divided between his son, King Lo- 
thaire,and King Berengerthe Second, 
grandson of Berenger the First. But 
Lothaire died in 951; and Berenger, 
who was suspected of having mur- 
dered him, obtained the whole of 
Lombardy. It was the cruelty of 
this prince towards the family of 
Lothaire, and his tyranny to the 
people under him, that gave Otho 
the immediate pretexts for his first 
enterprise beyond the Alps. The 
Lombard prince was unable to resist. 
All the plains, and nearly all the 
strongholds of Lombardy were occu- 
pied by the troops of the victorious 
German, who now styled himself, 
“ King of the Lombards and King of 
the Italians.” At last, Berenger 
threw himself upon Otho’s mercy ; 
and at the great council for Ger- 
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many and Italy, which was sum- 
moned at Augsburg in 952, Berenger 
formally surrendered the Lombard 
kingdom to Otho, and humbly re- 
ceived back a portion of it, to hold 
as vassal to the Saxon sovereign. 
Thenceforth, according to German 
jurists, all the soil of Lombardy be- 
came part of the dominion of Otho 
and his successors. And the strong 
title of conquest soon gave the great 
Teuton an equal suzerainty over Rome. 

In 960, a solemn deputation from 
the prelates and nobles of Lombardy, 
and from John the Twelfth, Pope of 
Rome, implored Otho, as imperator, 
to rescue them from Berenger, who, 
when replaced on the Lombard throne, 
had speedily resumed his oppressions, 
and was also the persecutor of the 
neighbouring states and rulers. Otho 
had in the interval accomplished the 
deliverance of Western Christendom 
from the Hungarians by his great 
victory at the Lech-feld ; and with 
this additional claim to the submis- 
sion and loyalty ofallthenations,which 
had for more than a century trembled 
at the Magyars, the German sove- 
reign, revisited Italy in 960. The 
forces of Berenger refused to fight 
for him; and Otho in triumphal 
march entered Milan, where he was 
crowned King of Italy, and received 
the homage of the Lombard nobles 
and civic authorities. He then ad- 
vanced to Rome, and there, on the 
2nd of February, 962, he was anoint- 
ed and proclaimed Augustus by the 
pope; and the whole Roman people 
as wellas the pontiff took the oath 
of allegiance to him as Emperor of 
the Romans. In return for this, 
Otho granted and confirmed to the 
Church of Rome and to the See of 
St. Peter, the endowments formerly 
given by Charlemagne ; ordaining at 
the same time the mode of election 
to the papacy, and reserving to him- 
self as emperor a supreme appellate 
jurisdiction. The superiority of the 
temporal government over the sacer- 
dotal was now at its culminating 
point ; nor could any state or princi- 
pality in Italy oppose the will of 
the second restorer of the empire 
of the west; who trod in the foot- 
steps of Charlemagne, but with even 
greater power and decision. When 
resistance to his authority broke out 
at Rome, Otho crushed it with the 
sword. When the pope who had 
crowned him joined the rebels, Otho 
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deposed him, and caused a new pope 
to be elected in his stead. The do- 
mination in Italy of Otho’s two suc. 
cessors on the imperial throne of 
Germany, was as complete as his had 
been ; and was often sternly asserted 
by the deposition of criminals and 
rebels from the papacy, and by cruel 
slaughters and executions among the 
Roman populace and civic leaders. 
With the death of the Emperor 
Otho III., in 1002, the full tide of 
imperial power began to ebb, though 
the fall was at first irregular and 
slow. The changes which were first 
most manifest, were with regard 
to the relations between the em- 
perors and the popes. The open and 
avowed struggle of the free cities did 
not commence for more than another 
century. And it was unquestionably 
the genius of a single great man, of 
Hildebrand, who, after directing the 
papal councils during two Pontifi- 
cates, became pope himself in 1073, 
under the style of Gregory VIL, 
that inflicted the first undeniable and 
irretrievable blows on the power of 
the German Cesars. He resolved to 
make the papal elections no longer 
dependent on the emperors, but on 
the Roman clergy and cardinals 
alone. He accomplished this great 
measure before his own pontificate, 
and he then determined to make the 
secular princes abandon all inter- 
ference with the election of prelates 
and other church dignitaries; to 
make the emperor acknowledge that 
his own power was granted to him 
by the papacy, and was revocable for 
misconduct ; to establish the univer- 
sal supremacy of the pope over all 
temporal authorities, and to make 
them admit the pope’s right of in- 
terference with state affairs, when- 
ever he saw grievous wrong either in 
the dealings of state with state, or in 
the internal government of each 
single state, or even in the private 
conduct of individual rulers. Gre- 
gory’s chief resources in his great 
struggle against the secular power 
of the emperors, were the tremen- 
dous spiritual weapons of interdict 
and excommunication, aided, how- 
ever, materially by the carnal arms 
of rebellious vassals and zealous 
princes, who readily made the de- 
crees of the pope their pretexts for 
the execution of their own ambitious 
purposes. The humiliation and mi- 
sery which Gregory VII. succeeded 
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in inflicting on the emperor, Henry 
TV., are among the best known 
scenes in medieval history. But the 
ablest commentator on this con- 
test, rightly held that it was not 
the penance of the fourth Henry 
at Canossa, but the submission of 
Frederick the First at Venice, that 
decisively proved the triumph of the 
church over the state.* 

Throughout the times which we 
have been tracing, the cities of North- 
ern Italy had been continually in- 
creasing in population, in wealth, in 
civilization, in the desire for self-rule, 
in the capacity for it, and in bold in- 
dependence of spirit. "The old Roman 
municipal system of local self-govern- 
ment had probably never been entirel y 
lost in any country which had once 
formed part of the Western Empire. 
In Italy it had survived with peculiar 
tenacity and vigour of political life. 
The frequent incursions of the Hun- 
— Saracens, and other plun- 

erers, necessitated the strengthening 
of the fortifications of the cities, and 
also trained the civic populations to 
the use of arms, and to skill in resist- 
ing besiegers. The same cause, and 
the insecurity of the open country 
against the merciless attacks of Mag- 
yar, Mahometan, and Dane, caused 
the concentration of vast numbers 
within the city walls, and increased 
the power, and the municipal pride, 
and the local patriotism of each urban 
community. After the stern rule 
of the Othos had ceased, and during 
the confusion and comparative weak- 
ness of the German empire under 
their successors, the Italian cities 
were left principally to them- 
selves, and became more and more 
self-governed, so that they gradually 
assumed the character of independent 
states. They did not openly and 
avowedly renounce the authority of 
the emperor, but they no longer re- 
ceived his vicars or delegates. They 
elected their own magistrates ; they 
levied and they officered their own 
militia ; they imposed their own 
taxes ; they coined their own money ; 
made their own laws; sent and re- 
ceived ambassadors in their own 
name, and declared war or peace, as 
seemed good in their own eyes. An 
Italian citizen of the twelfth century 
might fairly argue, according even to 
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the principles of feudality, as well as 
according to those of natural justice, 
that, as the emperor had abandoned 
the ‘duty of protection which the 
feudal lord ought to perform towards 
the vassal, so was the vassal released 
from the correlative duty of obedience. 
They had in fact a right to treat the 
case between the emperor and them, 
as a case of abdication. But the 
emperors, and their jurists, who now 
devoted themselves with such zeal to 
the exposition of the Roman law, 
would never admit that the royal 
rights of Augustus could be lost or 
waived by desuetude. They kept up 
at least continual claim ; and when 
in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the house of Hohenstaufen ob- 
tained the empire, Germany began 
her struggle for regaining and 
enforcing that full and _ practical 
sovereignty over Italy, both muni- 
cipal and sacerdotal, over republics 
and over popes, which Otho the Great 
and his two immediate successors had 
achieved and upheld. 

Frederic the First of Hohenstaufen, 
surnamed Barbarossa, the founder of 
the Suabian dynasty of emperors, 
brought to that high station remark- 
able military genius, and also pewers 
for legislation, and for administrative 
government, of asuperior order. He 
was renowned for personal valour and 
chivalrous prowess, and was in the 
very bloom of youthful manhood, 
when elected to the imperial dig- 
nity in 1152. He had little mercy, 
and no fear. He had unbounded 
ambition in conceiving his schemes, 
and he had abundant statecraft 
and cunning in arranging them ; 
he had resolution as well as vehe- 
mence in proceeding to their ex- 
ecution. A more formidable adversary 
against sacerdotal authority and po- 

ular freedom never took the field ; 
al at least, the first Napoleon. 

Unhappily the Italian cities by 
their own misconduct gave specious 
reasons for the interference of the 
emperor, in addition to what he 
deemed the duty and necessity of 
vindicating and renewing the neg- 
lected majesty of the empire. 
They waged war upon each other 
with the inveteracy, and with the 
excess of ambition, vindictiveness, 
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of republics in every age and in ever 
country has been characterized. Bach 
city also had its own factions, which 
alternately tyrannized or suffered ; 
and each had beyond its walls bands 
of rancorous refugees, who were eager 
for retaliation, by any means, and by 
any arms, and at any peril to the 
national independence. The popu- 
lous and wealthy city of Milan was 
especially notorious for her cruelty 
towards the weaker states round her, 
which refused absolute submission to 
her rule. She acted towards them 
as Athens towards Aigina, and as 
Thebes to Platea. The citizens of 
the little city of Lodi, which the Mi- 
lanese had levelled with the ground, 
sought the throne of Barbarossa in 
Germany, and implored his imperial 
protection. The emperor senta letter 
to the Milanese, enjoining them to 
desist from molesting the people of 
Lodi ; but the Milanese laughed him 
to scorn, and publicly tore the letter 
to pieces. Frederic increased the 
preparations which he was already 
making for leading an overwhelming 
force into Italy, and for his march to 
Rome, for the ceremonial of his coro- 
nation, and also for the practical es- 
tablishment of his power. 

In the autumn of 1154, the em- 
peror came through the Alps by the 
valley of the Trent, leading a nu- 
merous and well-appointed army, to 
which the Lombard cities, divided 
among themselves, did not venture 
any hostile resistance. The emperor 
held a diet or assembly at Roncaglia, 
at which the deputies of all the 
cities, including Milan, attended and 
did homage. Frederic would pro- 
bably have exacted more substantial 
proofs of submission, but he was 
eager to march forward to Rome, 
where his presence was deeply need- 
ed. He gave a mark of his power 
and his ruthless severity by destroying 
the little city of Tortona, which was 
a subject ally of Milan, and had given 
offence to the people of Pavia, who 
were Frederic’s staunchest adhe- 
rents southward of the Alps. The 
Emperor was crowned with the iron 
crown of Lombardy at Pavia ; and he 
then advanced upon Rome, which 
was at this crisis in the hands of a 
republican government, and general- 
ly hostile to Adrian, the newly elect- 
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source and nature of the imperial 
authority were now put practically 
forward by their conflicting parti. 
zans. WhenCharlemagne and when 
Otho the Great assumed the imperial 
dignity, a prudent vagueness was 
permitted as to the precise mode in 
which it devolved on them, and as 
to the true origin of the emperor's 
power. Each of these great po- 
tentates was crowned and anointed 
by the pope ;each was solemnly ac- 
cepted by the people of Rome as head 
of the Roman world, and all parties 
agreed in maintaining that the Roman 
emperor, when once duly and fully 
appointed, had the right of imperial 
sovereignty over the whole world, or, 
at least over all those parts of it 
which had been formally comprized 
in the dominions of the ancient 
Cesars. But the primary and most 
important election of all Otho’s suc- 
cessors was (letermined by the votes 
of the German princes ; and it was 
held that these votes gave to the in- 
choate emperor a right, or at least 
the rudiment of a right, over Italy, 
as well as over Germany herself. 
But it was held to be equally clear 
that the elected sovereign of Germany 
could not assume the title of emperor 
before his formal coronation at Rome. 
While the Othos reigned, they set up 
and displaced popes at their will ; nor 
was the bold ecclesiastical tenet that 
the emperor was the creature of the 
pope likely then to find a listener ora 
champion. But now, in the twelfth 
eentury, the spirit which had been 
raised by Hildebrand, was far-spread 
and fearless. Pope Adrian and 
his ecclesiastical partizans boldly 
maintained that it was by the popes 
that the empire had been transferred 
from the Greeks to the Teutons, and 
that the successor of St. Peter might 
take away from the disloyal German, 
that which he had given formerly 
to the faithful German. The dele- 
gates from the Roman republic, 
who met Barbarossa as he ap- 
proached the Seven-Hilled City, 
claimed to be the representatives of 
the old Roman senate, and main- 
tained that it was from their vote 
that the emperor derived his right to 
rule the nations of the earth. Fred- 
eric sternly rebuked what he 
deemed the audacity of these new 
republicans of old Rome. He told 





them that his Teutonic nobles were 
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the true Romans, and that in these 
it was that the power of the ancient 
senate passive. The claims of 
the papacy over the empire were met 
W im, down at least to nearly the 

lose of his reign, with equally un- 
compromising denial. Frederic 
averred that his imperial power came 
to him through the elective vote of 
the German princes, and that its 
source was God alone. The part 
taken by the pope in the coronation 
was, according to the German jurists, 
ministerial and ceremonial only. 
Frederic would not bate an atom of 
the authority which Charlemagne 
and the Othos had practised over 
pontiffs and prelates. Nay, in the 
early part of his reign, he assumed and 
practised the prerogativeof convening 
ecclesiastical synods, as fully as it 
had been exercised by Justinian or 
Theodosius. 

It has been mentioned that the 
Emperors found numerous partizans 
among the Italians, in their long con- 
test against the claims of the free 
cities, and the claims of the Popes. 
Many of the brightest names in 
Italian history are to be found in the 
list of the Ghibellines, as the ad- 
herents of the empire were commonly 
called. But though many of these 
may have been led by their animosity 
against private enemies to abandonall 
regard for national independence, or 
for the liberty of man, it would be 
gross injustice to suppose that they 
all were guilty of such indifference. 
An examination of the remarkable 
Latin treatise, in which the great 
Ghibelline poet, Dante, at a some- 
what later period than the times of 
Barbarossa, discussed the theory 
of Imperial Government, will best 
illustrate the feelings with which 
many Italians acted, and will also 
throw considerable light on the opi- 
nions current in these ages, and on 
the mode in which history and poli- 
tics then were weighed and considered. 
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Dante, in this treatise, maintains 
three positions. The first is that 
there ought to be a temporal mo- 
narchy—that is to say, an empire 
held by a single princedom, over all 
persons temporal, and over all persons 
whatever, in temporal matters, su- 
preme. He next argues that the 
ancient Roman peoplerightly assumed 
the dignity of universal empire, and 
that that dignity lawfully devolved 
from the collective Roman people to 
the individual Roman emperors. He 
lastly maintains the proposition 
that the emperor does not derive his 
power, or any part of it, from the 
Pope. The great poet’s arguments 
are a curious mixture of learning and 
acuteness, boldness of thought, eredu- 
lity, and paradox. Aristotle, Virgil, 
and the Scriptures are his chief autho 
rities, to which he refers as almost 
equally conclusive. It is to be ob- 
served, that in writing in favour of 
a universal monarchy, Dante was no 
prophet of 


The monstrous faith of Many made for one. 


He emphatically asserts that rulers 
exist for the sake of the communities 
which they rule; and maintains that 
this peculiarlyholds true of the supreme 
emperor, who, in respect of the object 
of his existence, is the servant of all ; 
though, in respect of the way in which 
he is to do their service, he is the 
monarch of all. The great scheme of 
all good government is, that men 
should be free to live on their own 
account, and not on the account of 
others. Freedom of will is, accord- 
ing to Dante, the essence of liberty— 
the prime gift of God to the human 
nature ;: and this freedom of will he 
considers to be best secured to indi- 
viduals by the existence of a supreme 
monarchy, which corrects the perver- 
sion and tyranny which men ever 
practise towards each other in minor 
and imperfect governments, whether 
regal, oligarchical, or democratic.* 


* Non enim cives propter consules, nec gens propter regem, sed e converso consules propter 


cives, rex propter gentem. 


Patet quod quamvis consul sive rex respectu vie sint domini 


aliorum, respectu autem termini aliorum ministri sunt; et maximé monarcha, qui minister 
omnium procul dubio habendus est. * * * Politim rectw libertatem intendunt, scilicet ut 
homines propter se sint. * * * Principium primum nostre libertatis est libertas arbitrii, 
quam multi habent in ore in intellectu verumn pauci. * * * Hwe libertas, sive principium 
hoc totius nostra libertatis est maximum donum humane nature a Deo collatum. * * * 
Genus humanum solum imperante monarcha sui et non alterius gratia est. Tunc enim solum 
politia diriguntur oblique, democratie scilicet, oligarchie, atque tyrannides, ut patet dis- 


currenti per omnes ut politizant reges, aristocratici quos optimates vocant, et populi libertatis 
zelatores. . 
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The man who wrote and felt thus, 
never could have countenanced the 
slavish doctrines of unlimited submis- 
sion and non-resistance. And we may 
be sure that Dante, had he lived in 
other times, would have upheld as 
boldly, and probably as fiercely, as our 
own Milton, the national right to de- 
pose rulers who abuse their trust, and 
who employ the power which has been 
delegated ‘to them, against the very 
objects of their own existence. 

Nor did Dante design his universal 
monarchy to be a scheme of imperial 
centralization of all political autho- 
rity, and a merger of all local self- 
government. He expressly guards 
against this supposition, and professes 
the principle of leaving particular 
kingdoms, peoples, and states, to 
their own national and accustomed 
modes of government in all matters 
that specially concern them : but the 

mount authority of the emperor 
is to be always ready, though never 
actually employed save in cases of ne- 
cessity, to put down injustice, and to 
maintain peace.t 

We will not here pause to criticise 
this theory of the great Florentine, or 
to calculate the improbabilities of the 
world obtaining an unbroken series 
of Trajans and Antonines as its su- 

oreme rulers. Only observing that 
ante’s speculations are, at least, as 
rational and as practical as the 
schemes of beneficent despotism which 
have lately been expounded at Edin- 
burgh and published at Oxford, we 
will resume our rapid sketch of the 
first progress of Frederic the First in 
Italy. He advanced swiftly on Rome, 
and occupied the city with his troops. 
He was therecrowned Emperor ; atem- 
poeey reconciliation having been ef- 
ected between him and Pope Adrian, 
which was inaugurated by the execu- 
tion of the chief of the Roman repub- 
licans—Arnold of Brescia. 

Disturbances in his German domi- 
nions compelled Frederic to return 
from Italy; and he did not again 
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cross the Alps before 1158. He then 
led the most powerful German army 
that had ever been seen southward of 
these mountains ; and showed his de- 
termination to enforce to the utmost 
his rights of imperial supremacy. The 
Milanese had defied his power by re- 
building, while he was absent from 
Italy, the city of Tortona, which he 
had destroyed; and they had also 
resumed their oppressions of the 
Emperor’s special suppliants, the 
citizens of Lodi. Frederic laid siege 
to Milan ; and famine compelled the 
proud republicans to capitulate. The 
Emperor then summoned a Diet at 
Roncaglia, where he proclaimed to 
the awe-struck and submissive repre- 
sentatives of the various states, his 
version of the imperial prerogative. 
He forbade the cities to make peace 
or war, or to coin money. He ap- 
pointed his own judges and magis- 
trates in each town, who soon assumed 
and exercised the whole government 
in the most arbitrary manner. The 
Milanese again took up arms; but 
were again compelled by hunger to 
surrender to the Emperor’s army. 
Frederic now ordered the rebellious 
city to be razed to the ground, and 
its inhabitants to be dispersed amid 
the neighbouring villages. The stern 
command was as sternly executed. 
The imperialists from Pavia, from 
Cremona, and from other Italian 
rivals of Milan’s greatness, levelled 
her fortifications and homes at Fre- 
deric’s bidding as exultingly as the 
Thebans and Peloponnesians levelled 
the long walls of Athens at the 
mandate of Lysander. Milan ceased 
to exist. Order reigned in Lombardy 
in 1162 as grimly as it reigned in 
Warsaw in 1832; and Italy lay thenas 
powerless beneath her foreign rulers 
as she has lain since 1849, and as she 
is lying now. 

“The Phoenix is a fable, but the 
resurrection of a people may be a 
reality.” These are the words of 
Guerazzo, one of the Italian writers 


+ Many curious and many striking passages will be found in the second book of the ** De 
Monarchia,”’ in which Dante maintains that the Romans rightly assumed and held the empire 


of the world. 


One argument is drawn from their superior heroisin as proved in history. Ano- 


ther ‘from the excellence of their great ancestor neas, which ‘‘ Divinus poeta noster Virgilius 


per totam neidem testatur.” 


Another from the fact of their success in the strife of nations 


for the empire of the world—success which Dante regards as the judgment of the God of 


Battles, 
divino judicio prevaluit.” 
Augustus ordered all the world to be taxed, 


** Tile igitur populus qui cunctis athletizantibus pro imperio mundi pravaluit, de 
Another is from the verse in $t. Luke, which records that Casar 
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of the present day; nor can they be 
eontroverted by those who look back 
on the history of Italy during the last 
half of the twelfth century. The 
Milanese people, though exiled, scat- 
tered, and trodden down, preserved 
the same undying patriotism, the same 
indomitable spirit of nationality, 
which marked the Messenians of old, 
and which glows in the Poles of 
modern times. A common sense of 
suffering and of shame, taught by de- 
the inhabitants of the other 
herd cities, all except Pavia, to 
unite in the common cause against 
the coarse oppression of their German 
lords. History has not preserved to 
us the names of the leaders of the 
Lombard League ; but they must have 
been sagacious as well as bold. They 
did not involve their followers in 
worse misery by a premature insur- 
rection ; but they watched for the 
opportunities which will always, 
sooner or later, offer themselves to the 
vy eye and the determined will. 
he concord between Frederic 
and Pope Adrian had been hollow, 
and on the death of that pontiff, the 
_ strife between papacy and empire 
was renewed with greater fury than 
it had ever raged with before. There 
was a disputed election by the con- 
clave of cardinals, and Frederic as- 
sumed the power of convening a 
council of Christendom to decide 
between the rival popes. The pon- 
tiff, Alexander III., (who had re- 
ceived by far the largest number of 
votes, and who ultimately was re- 
cognised as Adrian’s lawful succes- 
sor) set the emperor at defiance ; 
and when Frederic adopted the 
cause of his opponent, Alexander 
boldly excommunicated the emperor 
and all his adherents. Still more 
important for the Lombard cities 
were the dissensions which now were 
increasing between the emperor and 
the great princes of Germany. For 
several years, Frederic was obliged 
to employ his main forces northward 
of the Alps, and was unable to give 
his personal attention to the affairs of 
Italy. When at length, in 1167, 
Frederic reappeared in the Penin- 
sula, his sunaeliags object was to ex- 
pel Pope Alexander from Rome. He 
took the city, but its occupation was 
fatal to the victors. The deadly ef- 
fects of the Italian climate upon the 
Transalpines were never more aw- 
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fully manifested than in the autumn 
of that year. The flower of the 
Teutonic chivalry was swept away 
av pecans and the emperor, who 
had marched down the Alps in the 
fullness of imperial pomp and of 
military strength, in the fierce as- 
surance of vindictive conquest, was 
glad to hurry back jounk them in 
disguise, a fugitive from the myriad 
foes that now started forth from 
every part of the Italian soil. 

Venice joined the Lombard League ; 
and the Pope was its acknow- 
ledged chief and patron. Milan 
was rebuilt, and its gallant citizens 
restored ; and a new city was founded 
by the confederates, which was to be 
acentral place of strength, and to 
serve as a check upon Pavia, now the 
solitary supporter of the Imperial 
cause. The new city was named 
Alexandria, in compliment to the 
pontiff. It is still a stronghold of 
Italian nationality ; and the friends 
of freedom throughout Europe have 
lately contributed to its fortification 
and armament, in behalf of the Pied- 
montese against Austria. As soonas 
Frederic was enabled to raise a new 
army and to disentangle himself from 
hostilities in Germany, he attacked 
the new city, but was completely dis- 
comfited, and obliged to raise the 
siege. The decisive battle of the war 
took place in 1176. The chief glory 
of it was justly reaped by those who 
had borne the chief sufferings of the 
resistance to the emperor ; and the 
day of Legnano is the noblest in the 
annals of Milan. 

The Emperor had entered the Mi- 
lanese territory and besieged the cas- 
tle of Legnano. It was on Saturday, 
the 29th of May, 1176, the Milanese 
heard that the Imperialist army had 
marched to within fifteen miles of 
their city. The contingents of most 
of the Lombard confederates had not 
yetarrived ; only themilitia of Placen- 
cia, and some choice squadrons from 
Verona, Brescia, Novara, and Vercellz 
were in Milan. But in order to stay 
the devastation which the German 
invaders were committing, the Mi- 
lanese determined to go forth and 
give battle. The great standard of 
the city, on its sacred car (the car- 
rocia) moved through the gates, with 
its chosen guard around it, and with 
their comrades, who formed the 
cohort, called the Cohort of Death, 
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near to them asa a The rest 
of the Milanese marched in six bat- 
talions, each under the command of 
an officer of one ward of the city. 
They —— through the plain 
beyond the city as far as Barano, 
where they halted, and sent seven 
hundred and eighty cavalry forward 
to reconnoitre. On the other side, 
Frederic had drawn his forces up in 
readiness for action, and had directed 
three hundred horsemen to move in 
advance, who were followed by the 
mass of the German cavalry. 

The Emperor’s army was superior 
in the number of horse to the army 
of the confederate cities, as generally 
must have been the case in those 
wars ; although the nations north of 
the Alps had not yet begun to place 
that almost exclusive reliance on 
heavy cavalry, which we find exhi- 
hibited by them in the wars of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The greater number of Frederic Bar- 
barossa’s troops served on foot ; even 
the knights were not prov ided with 
thatcomplete armour, or mounted on 
those powerful and heavily-armed 
chargers, which enabled ‘the cavalry 


of subsequent wars to ride through 


masses of ill-equipped foot with ease 
and impunity. The infantry of the 
Lombard cities was well prepared to 
hold its own against either German 
foot or horse, such as Barbarossa 
led against them. The Italian mili- 
tia-man had shield, and helmet, 
greaves, and gauntlets. His usual 
weapon of attack was a large cutting 
sword ; but part at least of the Lom- 
bard infantry was provided also with 
»ikes.* Some companies carried hal- 
berts and cross-bows. The weapons 
and defensive armour of the cavalry 
seem to have been the same among 
both Germans and Italians. The lance 
and the sword, the helmet, a small 
shield, a breast-plate and defences for 
the arms and legs, formed a horse- 
man’s ordinary accoutrement. 

The advanced troops of the two 
armies came unexpectedly in colli- 
sion, near a small wood. The Ita- 
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lian cavalry was driven in by the 
mass of the German horse, which 
moved forward in support of its van ; 
and all the horse of the League except 
the Cohort of the Standard, and the 
Cohort of Death, was at one time in 
full flight from the field. The Impe- 
rialists now thought their success 
secure ; and Frederic led in person 
his victorious cavalry against the Lom- 
bard foot, andagainst the two Cohorts, 
which still were arrayed round the 
Car of the Sacred Standard. The Co- 
hort of the Standard gave way at 
first beneath the heavy shock of the 
German cavaliers ; and the foremost 
Imperialists almost grasped the Car 
and the Standard itself. The Cohort 
of Death then charged to the rescue ; 
beat back the main column of the 
Imperialist cavalry; and Frederic, 
who fought in person in the first 
rank, had the mortification of seeing 
his own banner captured by the des- 
pised citizen soldiers of Milan. At 
the same time the Lombard infantry 
stood steadily against the attacks of 
the other German troops. With 
their shields locked together, and 
with levelled pikes, they beat back 
every charge of the German horse- 
men; and while they thus resisted, 
their own cavalry rallied, and returned 
gallantly to the fight ; strengthened 
(according to one account,) by a body 
of fresh troops of the confederates 
which had arrived in the field at this 
critical moment. The Germans now 
broke and fled, foot and horse, in 
utter and irremediable disorder, pur- 
sued closely by the Lombards as far 
as the river Ticino, many of the fugi- 
tives perishing in its waters, and 
many more beneath the Italian 
sword. 

Frederic himself was stricken 
down in the battle, and lay (like 
Blucher afterward at Ligney) un- 
noticed on the field, while a squa- 
dron of the enemy’s horse galloped 
almost over him. He was rescued 
(like Blucher) by a faithful attendant 
who had remained near him, and was 
supported in safety to Pavia during 


* See the account of the battle of Legnano in the Chronicle Romualdi Salernitani--apud 


Muratari. Ital. seript. vol, 


viii., p. 215. B. 


He describes how the Lombard infantry 


(pedestris multitudo) repelled the charge of the German horse ‘* oppositis clypeis et porrectis 


hastis,” 


The use of the pike may have been neglected afterwards in Italy; but the remark 


of Sismondi, vol, iii, 256, as to its being unknown until the Swiss introduced it, must be 


taken with some allowance. 
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the night after the battle. But the 
overthrow of his army was complete ; 
and the imperialist camp and mili- 
tary stores pecame the prizes of the 
rejoicing Lombards. 

he high and haughty spirit of 
the emperor now gave way. His 
first public concession was to Pope 
Alexander, the pontiff whom he had 
denied and defied, and whose rival 
he had sworn to uphold. Venice 
was the scene of the negociations 
which were set on foot between the 
late antagonists. On March 24th, 
1177, the emperor and the pope met 
at the portal of St. Mark’s. Frederic 
threw off his imperial mantle, and 
prostrated himself before the pontiff, 
who then raised him from the 
ground. By this submission the 
great emperor, “ amature man, re- 
nounced the ideas which he had ear- 
nestly and strenuously maintained 
for a quarter of a century ; he was 
compelled to acknowledge that his 
conduct towards the church had been 
dictated rather by love of power than 
love of justice. The chief profit of 
the victory fell to the share of the 
papacy—from this moment its domi- 
nation began.”* 

It was more difficult to adjust the 
terms of peace between the emperor 
and the cities. A truce of six years 
was agreed on at Venice; and in the 
last year of that term, the emperor 
(who had been harassed by further 
troubles in Germany) summoned a 
diet of the empire at Constance, in 
which a final pacification between 
him and the Italian cities was ef- 
fected. 

The Treaty of Constance com- 
mences with a pompous preamble, 
in which Frederic by Divine favour, 
Augustus, Emperor of the Romans, 
eulogises the calm serenity of. the 
imperial mercy towards its subjects ; 
whereby, “ though it ever hath been 
the duty and it hath ever been in the 
power of the emperor to correct with 
the edge of severity all grievous 
wrong-doers, he hath ever preferred 
to rule the Roman empire in the heal- 
ing tranquillity of peace, and in the 
pious feeling of clemency; and to con- 
vert the insolence of rebels back to 
due fidelity, and the obedience of 
rightful loyalty.” He then recites 
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how this graciousness has been espe- 
cially exhibited towards the Lom- 
bards, and how, though they have 
ppsronee the imperial indignation, 
1e mercifully remits their offences, 
receives them back into the number 
of the faithful, and indulgently grants 
them terms of peace. The Lombard 
deputies, who signed the treaty, knew 
well that such sounding phrases cost 
nothing, and proved nothing ; and 
they must have smiled at the royal 
vanity which could console itself for 
real losses of power by such lip-wor- 
ship and hollow ceremony. 

The operative part of the treaty then 
follows, and the first clause is one 
of substance. By it, We, Frederic, 
Emperor of the Romans and our son 
Henry King of the Romans, concede 
to the cities, places, and persons of 
the League, all rights, customs, and 
royalties, and all power and au- 
thority within their cities; and in 
the dumains and city-districts beyond 
the walls, all rights, and powers, and 
privileges, which they had acquired 
by custom or prescription. The rights 
of levying armies, of erecting fortifi- 
cations, and of full jurisdiction both 
criminal and civil in all things affect- 
ing the common-weal of each city, 
are specially mentioned and con- 
firmed. The imperial majesty was to 
be acknowledged by an oath of alle- 
giance ; the customary supplies of 
provisions were to be prepared for 
him when he visited Italy ; and he 
was to have the privilege of nomina- 
ting in each city a judge of appeal in 
civil causes, who was, however, to be 
sworn to respect the city’s laws and 
usages. Venice would not comprom- 
ise herself by even these seeming ad- 
missions of imperial prerogative ; and 
the Treaty of Constance is not ex- 
ecuted by the Queen of the Adriatic. 
But the Italian cities of the main- 
land justly prized it as a memorial of 
patriotism, of resulute energy, and of 
gallant resistance to foreign oppres- 
sion. It was a guarantee to future 
ages of liberties that had been nobly 
obtained ; though, unhappily, the 
high-spirited = impassioned race 
that won them, proved far less capa- 
ble of using freedom wisely, than of 
loving it enthusiastically, and of 
striving for it heroically. 


* Ranke. 
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SONNETS. 
BY FRANCIS DAVIS 
WONDER AND WORSHIP. 


I knelt me on that gold and purple strand 
Where thought-waves wrestle ;—’twas the land of dreams, 
And at the fountain of its thousand streams 
I, bowing on the star-besprinkled sand, 
To heaven murmured with uplifted hand ;— 
“Lord, is it light that shews not whence it beams ? 
Lord, is it clear where endless mystery teems ?”— 
“Hold,” said a whisper, smiting like a sword, 
“The earth ’s one breathing beauty, sea and shore ! 
Worship ’s the child of Wonder !—and the Lord + 
Saith, “ Look, enjoy, then wonder and adore !” 
For e’en towards Him, as to thy kind ’twill hold, 
When wonder waneth, worship waxeth cold!” 


INFINITY. 


Three spirits infinite before me shone ; 
The three dread mysteries of all time and place 
Their names were Power, Eternity, and Space ; 
Each flowed from each, while into one they ran— 
Or so said Fancy, though her lips flashed wan 
At their own whisper ;—then, with earth-low face, 
“Seek not,” she sighed, ‘their dazzling depths io trace— 
’Tis not for lore, within Time’s shifting span, 
To glass a fixed immeasurable, or mete 
The boundless by a line of years ! —Vain lore 
Which, grasping suns at the Eternal’s feet, 
Can but, where depths compare, the shoals explore : 
An ocean-drop may savour of the sea 
But bears no sign of its immensity !” 


KING FUSTIAN. 


My soul slept in her tent of breathing dust,— 
When waking, in a calm, clear voice she said :— 
“I saw the roused world on its Dagon tread, 

Till fire-winged thoughts of the untimely just 

Issued like spirits through the iron crust, 

That Fustian’s slaves had deftly o’er them oom 


And scorched with breath and touch the golden thread 
Which marks the path these take, and that those—must 
I trod the cycles, led by Love and Awe, 
And met the mighty Future face-to-face, 
And tints of mind, long held accursed, I saw 
On men and manners deepen into law ; 
Isaw commingle caste, and creed, and race, 
For hell Had closed King Fustian in its maw.” 
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The Fortunes of Glencore. 


GLENCORE, 


CHAPTER LI, 


CONFLICTING THOUGHTS. 


Tue Princess Sabloukoff found—not 
by any means an unfrequent expe- 
rience in life—that the dinner, whose 
dullness she had dreaded, turned out 
a very pleasant affair. The Prince 
was unusually gracious. He was in 
good spirits, and put forth powers of 
Rerseability which had been suc- 
cessful in one of less distinction than 
himself. He possessed, eminently, 
what a great orator once panegyrized 
as a high conversational element, 
“great variety,” and could without 
abruptness pass from subject to sub- 
ject, with always what showed he had 
towed thought upon the theme 
before him. Great people have few 
more enviable privileges than that 
they choose their own topics for con- 
versation. Nothing disagreeable, 
nothing wearisome, nothing inoppor- 
tune can be obtruded upon them. 
When they have no longer anything 
worth saying, they can change the 
subject or the company. 
HisHighness talked with Madame 
de Sabloukoff on questions of state as 
he might have talked with a Metter- 
nich ; he even invited from her ex- 
pressions of opinion that were almost 
counsels, sentiments that might pass 
for warnings. He ranged over the 
news of the day, relating occa- 
sionally some little anecdote, every 
actor in which was a celebrity; or 
now and then communicating some 
piece of valueless secrecy, told with 
all the mystery of a “ great fact ;” 
and then he discussed with Upton 
the condition of England, and de- 
plored, as all continental rulers do, 
the impending downfall of that king- 
dom, from the growing force of our 
restless and daring democracy. He 
regretted much that Sir Horace was 
not still in office, but consoled him- 
self by reflecting that the pleasure 
he enjoyed in his society had been 
in that case denied him. In fact, 
what with insinuated flatteries, little 
signs of confidence, and a most 
marked tone of cordiality, purposely 
meant to strike beholders, the Prince 
eonducted the conversation right roy- 


ally, and played “ Highness” to per’ 
fection. 

And these two crafty, keen-sighted 
people, did they not smile at the per- 
formance, and did they not, as they 
drove home at night, amuse them- 
selves as they recounted the little 
traits of the great man’s dupery? 
Not a bit of it. They were charmed 
with his gracious manner, and actu- 
ally enchanted with his agreeability. 
Strong in their self-esteem, they 
could not be brought to suspect that 
any artifice could be practised on 
them, or that the mere trickery and 
tinsel of high station could be im- 
posed on them as true value. Nay, 
they even went further, and disco- 
vered that his Highness was really a 
very remarkable man, and one who 
received far less than the estimation 
due to him. His flightiness became 
versatility ; his eccentricity was all 
originality ; and ere they reached the 
hotel, they had endowed him with al- 
most every moral and mental quality 
that can dignify manhood. 

“Tt is really a magnificent tour- 
quoise,” said the Princess, gazing 
with admiration at a ring the Prince 
had taken from his own finger to pre- 
sent to her. 

“ How absurd is that English 
jealousy about foreign decorations. 
I was obliged to decline the red 
cross of Massa which his Highness 
proposed to confer on me. A monar- 
chy that wants to emulate a republic 
is simply ridiculous.” 

“You English are obliged to pay 
dear for your hypocrisies; and you 
ought, for you really love them ;” 
and with this taunt the carriage stop- 
ped at the door of the inn. A 

As Upton passed up the stairs the 
waiter handed him a note, which he 
hastily opened ; it was from Glen- 
core, and in these words :— 


“Dear Upton,—I can bear this 
suspense no longer; to remain here 
canvassing with myself all the doubts 
that beset me is a torture I cannot 
endure, I leave, therefore, at once 
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for Florence. Once there—where I 
mean to see and hear for myself—I 
can decide what is to be the fate of 
the few days or weeks that yet re- 
main to—Yours, 

“* GLENCORE.” 


“He is gone then—his lordship 
has started /” 

“Yes, your Excellency, he is by 
this time near Lucca, for he gave or- 
ders to have horses ready at all the 
stations.” 

** Read that, Madame,” said Upton, 
as he once more found himself alone 
with the Princess ; “you will see that 
all your plans are disconcerted. He 
is off to Florence.” 

Madame de Sabloukoff read the 
note, and threw it carelessly on the 
table. “He wants to forgive him- 
self, and only hesitates how to do so 
gracefully,” said she, sneeringly. 

“T think you are less than just to 
him,” said Upton, mildly ; “his is a 
noble nature, disfigured by one grand 
defect.” 

* Your national character like your 
language is so full of incongruities 
and contradictions, that I am not 
ashamed to own myself unequal to 
master it; but it strikes me that 
both one and the other usurp free- 
doms that are not permitted to 
others. At all events, I am rejoiced 
that he is gone. It is the most wea- 
risome thing in life to negociate with 
one too near you. Diplomacy of 
even the humblest kind requires dis- 
tance.” 

“You agree with the duellist, I 
perceive,” said he, laughing, “ that 
twelve paces is a more fatal distance 
than across a handkerchief—proxim- 
ity begets tremor.” 

“You have guessed my meaning 
correctly,” said she ; “meanwhile | 
must write to her not to come here. 
Shall I say that we will be in Flo- 
rence in a day or two ?” 

“T was just thinking of those 
Serravezza_ springs,” said Upton ; 
“they contain a bi-chloride of pot- 
ash, which Staub in his treatise says, 
‘is the element wanting in all ner- 
vous organizations.’ ” 

“But remember the season—we 
aré in miid-winter—the hotels are 
closed.” 

“ The springs are running, Prin- 
cess; ‘the earth,’ as Moschus says, 
‘is a mother that never ceases to 
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nourish.’ 
nursing.” 

The Princess understood him tho- 
roughly. She well knew that when- 
ever the affairs of Europe followed an 
unbroken track, without anything 
eventful or interesting, Sir Horace 
fell back upon his maladies for mat- 
ter of occupation. She had, however, 
now occasion for his advice and 
counsel, and by no means concurred 
in his plan of spending some days, if 
not weeks, in the dreary mountain 
solitudes of Serravezza. ‘“‘ You must 
certainly consult Lanotti before you 
venture on these waters,” said she ; 
“ they are highly dangerous if taken 
without the greatest circumspec- 
tion ;’ and she gave a catalogue of 
imaginary calamities which had be- 
fallen various illustrious and gifted 
individuals, to which Upton listened 
with profound attention. 

“Very well,” sighed he, as she 
finished. “It must be as you say. 
I'll see Lanotti, for I cannot afford 
to die just yet. That ‘Greek ques- 
tion’ will have no solution without 
me—no one has the key of it but 
myself. That Panslavic scheme, too, 
in the Principalities, attracts no no- 
tice but mine; and as to Spain, the 
policy I have devised for that coun- 
try requires all the watchfulness | 
can bestow on it. No, Princess,” 
here he gave a melancholy sigh, “ we 
must not die at this moment. There 
are just four men in Europe—I doubt 
if it could get on with three.” 

“What proportion do you admit 
as to the other sex?” said she, 
laughing. 

“T only know of one, Madame,” 
and he kissed her hand with ygal- 
lantry ; “and now for Florence, if 
you will.” 

It is by no means improbable that 
our readers have a right to some apo- 
logy at our hands, for the habit we 
have indulged of lingering along with 
the two individuals whose sayings 
and doings are not directly essential 
to our tale; but is not the story of 
every-day life our guarantee that in- 
cidents and people cross and re-cross 
the path we are going; attracting our 
attention, engaging our sympathy, 
enlisting our energies, even in our 
most anxious periods? Such is the 
world; and we cannot venture out 
of reality. Besides this, we are dis- 
posed to think that the moral ofa 
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tale is often more effectively con- 
veyed by the characters than by the 
catastrophe of astory. The strange 
Secordent tones of the human heart, 

Wending with melody the purest, 

soutids of passionate rancor, are in 
themselves more powerful lessons 
than all the records of rewarded vir- 
tue and all the calendars of punished 
yiee. The nature of a single man can 
be far more instructive than the his- 
tory of every accident that befals 
him. 

It is then with regret that we 
leave the Princess and Sir Horace to 
pursue their journey, alone. We 
confess a liking for their society, 
and would often as soon loiter in the 
bye-paths that they follow, as jour- 
ney in the more recognized highroad 
of our true history. Not having 
the same conviction that our sym- 
pathy is shared by our readers, we 
again return to the fortunes - of 
Glencore. 

While Lord Glencore’s carriage un- 
derwent the usual scrutiny exercised 
towards travellers at the gate of 
Florence, and prying officials poked 
their lanterns in every quarter in all 
the security of their “ caste,” two 
foot travellers were rudely pushed 
aside to await the time till the pre- 
tentious equipage passed on. They 
were foreigners ; and their effects, 
which they carried in knapsacks, 
required examination. 

“We have come a long way on 
foot to-day,” said the younger, in a 
tone that ‘indicated nothing of one 
asking a favor. ‘ Can’t we have this 
search made at once }” 

“ Whisht—whisht,” whispered his 
tompanion in English. “ Wait till 
the Prince moves on, and be polite 
with them all.” 

“T am seeking for nothing in the 
shape of compliment,” said the other ; 
“there is no reason why, because I 
am on foot, I must be detained for 
this man.” 

Again the other remonstrated and 
suggested patience. 

“What are you grumbling about; 
young fellow ?” cried one of the offi- 
cers ; “do you fancy yourself of the 
same consequence as mi Lordo? And 
see, he must wait his time here.” 

«We came a good way on foot to- 
day, sir,” interposed the elder, 
eagerly, taking the reply on himself. 
“and we're tired and weary, and 
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would be deeply obliged if you’d éx- 
amine us as soon as you could.” 

“ Stand aside and wait your turn,” 
was the stern response. 

“You almost deserve the oe s 
insolence, Billy,” said the youth ; 
crown piece in his hand had heen for av» 
more intelligible thah Your appeal to 
his pity; ?-ana hé threw himself ~wea- 
rily Cows» on a stone hench, 

4rousedliy the accent oy BiS,own « 
language, Lord Glencore sat up in 
his carriage, and leaned out to catch 
sight of the speaker, but the shadow 
of the ov erhanging roof concealed 
him from view. ‘ Can’t you suffer 
those two poor fellows to move on ?” 
whispered his Lordship, as he placed 
a piece of money in the officer’shand ; 
“ they look tired and jaded.” 

“There, thank his Excellency for 
his kindness to you, and go your 

way,” muttered the officer to Billy, 
who, without well understanding the 
words, drew nigh the window, but 
the glass was already drawn up, the 
postillions were once more in their 
saddles, and away dashed the cum- 
brous carriage in all the noise and 
uproar that is deemed the proper tri- 
bute to rank. 

The youth heard that they were 
free to proceed with a half-dogged 
indifference, and throwing his knap- 
sack on his shoulders, moved away. 

“T asked them if they knew of oné 
of her name in the city, and they 
said ‘no,’” said the elder. 

“ But they so easily mistake names 
—how did you call her ?” 

“T said Harley—La Signora Har- 
ley,” rejoined the other ; “ and they 
were positive she was not here. They 
never heard of her.” 

“Well, we shall know soon,” 
sighed the youth, heavily. “ Is not 
this an inn, Billy ?” 

“ Aye is it, but not one for our 
purpose—it’s like a palace. They 
told me of the Leone d’Oro as a quiet 
place and a cheap.” 

** T don’t care where or what it be; 
one day and night here will do all I 
want, and then for Genoa, Billy, and 
the sea, and the world beyond the 
sea,” said the youth, with increasing 
animation. “You shall see what a 
different fellow I’ll be when I throw 
behind me for ever the traditions of 
this dreary life here.” 

“‘T know well the good stuff that’s 
in ye,” said the other, affectionately: 


ce 
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- “ Aye. But you don’t know that 
I have energy as well as pride,” said 
the other. 

“There's nothing beyond your 
reach if you want to get it,” said he 
again, in the same voice, 

* You’re an arrant flatterer, old 
boy,” cried the youth, ‘throwing his 
ara-aveunc*him ; “ but I would not 
bave -ycu- otherwise for. the. world. 
Thery, is a,happiness-even-in the self- 
deception of your praise that I- could 
not deny myself.” 

Thus chatting, they arrived at the 
humble door of the Leone d’Oro, 
where they installed themselves for 
the night. It was a house frequented 
by couriers and vetturini, and at the 
common table for this company they 
now took their places for supper. 
The Carnival was just drawing to its 
close, and all the gaieties of that 
merry season were going forward. 
Nothing was talked of but the bril- 
liant festivities of the city, the 
splendid balls of the court, and the 
magnificent receptions in the houses 
of the nobility. 

“The Palazzo della Torre takes 
the lead of all,” said one. ‘There 
were upwards of three thousand 
masks there this evening, I’m told, 
and the gardens were just as full as 
the salons.” 

“ She is rich enough to afford it 
well,” cried another. ‘I counted 
twenty servants in white and gold 
liveries on the stairs alone.” 

“Were you there, then?” asked 
the youth, whom we may at once call 
Jy his name of Massy. 

“Yes, sir; a mask and a domino, 
such as you see yonder, are passports 
everywhere for the next twenty-four 
hours, and though I’m only a courier 
T have been chatting with duchesses, 
and exchanging smart sayings with 
countesses in almost every great 
house in Florence this evening. The 
Perzola theatre, too, is open, and all 
the boxes crowded with visitors.” 

“You are a stranger, as I detect 
by your accent,” said another, “ and 
you ought to have a look at a scene 
such as you'll never witness in your 
own land.” 

“ What would come of such free- 
doms with us, Billy?” whispered 
Massy ; “ would our great lords tole- 
rate, even for a few hours, the asso- 
ciation with honest fellows of this 
stamp }” 
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“ There would be danger in the at- 
tempt any how,” said Billy. 

“What calumnies would be circu- 
lated—what slanderous tales would 
be sent abroad under cover of this 
secrecy. How many a coward-stab 
would be given in the shadow of that 
immunity. For one who would use 
the privilege for mere amusement, 
how many would turn it to account 
for private vengeance.” 

“ Are you quite certain such acci- 
dents do not occur here ?” 

“That society tolerates the cus- 
tom is the best answer to this. There 
may be, for aught we know, many a 
cruel vengeance executed under favor 
of this secrecy. Many may cover 
their faces to unmask their hearts, 
but after all they continue to ob- 
serve a habit which centuries back 
their forefathers followed; and the 
inference fairly is, that it is not bane- 
ful. For my own part, Iam glad to 
have an opportunity of witnessing 
this Saturnalia, and to-morrow I'll 
buy a mask and a domino, Billy, and 
so shall you, too. Why should we 
not have a day’s fooling like the 
rest }” 

Billy shook his head and laughed, 
and they soon afterwards parted for 
the night. 

While young Massy slept soundly, 
not a dream disturbing the calmness 
of his rest, Lord Glencore passed the 
night in a state of feverish excite- 
ment. Led on by some strange mys- 
terious influence, which he could as 
little account for as resist, he had 
come back to the. city where the 
fatal incident of his life had occurred. 
With what purpose he could not tell. 
It was not, indeed, that he had no 
object in view. It was rather that 
he had so many and conflicting ones, 
that they marred and destroyed each 
other. No longer under the guidance 
of calm reason, his head wandered 
from the past to the present and the 
future, disturbed by passion and ex- 
cited by injured self-love. At one 
moment, sentiments of sorrow and 
shame would take the ascendant ; 
and at the next, a vindictive anger to 
follow out his vengeance and witness 
the ruin that he had accomplished. 
The unbroken, unrelieved pressure of 
one thought, for years and years of 
time, had at last undermined his rea- 
soning powers, and every attempt at 
calm judgment or reflection was sure 
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to be attended with some violent 
paroxysm of irrepressible rage. 

There are men in whom the com- 
bative element is so strong that it 
usurps all their guidance, and when 
once they are enlisted in a contest, 
they cannot desist till the struggle 
be decided for or against them. Such 
was Glencore. To discover that the 
terrible injury he had inflicted on 
his wife had not crushed her nor 
driven her with shame from the 
world, aroused once more all the vin- 
dictive passions of his nature. It was 
a defiance he could not withstand. 
Guilty or innocent, it mattered not ; 
she had braved him, at least so he 
was told, and as such he had come to 
see her with his own eyes. If this 
was the thought which predominated 
in his mind, others there were that 
had their passing power over him— 
moments of tenderness, moments in 
which the long past came back 
again, full of softening memories, and 
then he would burst into tears and 
ery bitterly. 

If he ventured to project any plan 
for reconciliation with her he had so 
cruelly wronged, he as suddenly 
bethought him that her spirit was 
not less high and haughty than his 
own. She had, so far as he could 
learn, never quailed before his ven- 
geance; how, then, might he sup- 

would she act in the presence of 

is avowed injustice? Was it not, be- 
sides, too late to repair the wrong? 
Even for his boy’s sake, would it not 
be better if he inherited sufficient 
means to support an honorable life, 
unknown and unnoticed, than be- 
queath to him a name so associated 
with shame and sorrow? ‘ Whocan 
tell,” he would cry aloud, “ what my 
harsh treatment may not have made 
him? What resentment may have 
taken root in his young heart ? What 
distrust may have eaten into his na- 
ture? If I could but see him and 
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talk with him as a stranger. If I 
could be able to judge him a 
from the influences that my own feel- 
ings would create. Even then—what 
would it avail me? I have sosullied 
and tarnished a proud name, that he 
could never bear it without reproach. 
Who is this Lord Glencore? people 
would say. What is the strange story 
of his birth? Has any one yet got at 
the truth? Was the father the cruel 
tyrant or the mother the worthless 
creature we hear tell of ? Is he even 
legitimate, and if so, why does he 
walk apart from his equals, and live 
without recognition by his order? 
This is the noble heritage I am to 
leave him—this the proud position 
to which he is to succeed. And yet 
Upton says that the boy’s rights are 
inalienable ; that, think how I may, 
do what I will, the day on which 1 
die he is the rightful Lord Glencore. 
His claim may lie dormant, the 
proofs may be buried, but that, in 
truth and fact, he will be what all 
my subterfuge and all my falsehood 
cannot deny him. And, then, if the 
day should come that he asserts his 
right—if, by some of those wonder- 
ful accidents that reveal the myste- 
ries of the world, he should succeed 
to prove his claim, what a memory 
will he cherish of me. Will not every 
sorrow of his youth, every indignity 
of his manhood be associated with 
my name? Will he or can he ever 
forgive him who defamed the mother 
and despoiled the son ?” 

In the terrible conflict of such 
thoughts as these, he passed the 
night; intervals of violent grief or 
passion alone breaking the sad con- 
nexion of such reflections, till at 
length the worn-out faculties, inca- 
pable of further exercise, wandered 
away into incoherency, and he raved 
in all the wildness of insanity. 

It was thus that Upton found him 
on his arrival, 
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MAJOR £CARESBY'S VISIT, 


Down the crowded thoroughfare of 
the Borgo d’Ognisanti the tide of car- 
nival mummers poured unceasingly. 
Hideous masks and gay dominoes, 
ludicrous impersonations, and absurd 
satires on costume abounded, and 


the entire population seemed to have 

given themselves up to merriment, 

and were fooling it to the top o’ their 

bent. Bands of music and chorus 

singers from the theatre filled the air 

with their loud strains, and — 
ge 
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érowded with fantastic figures moved 
pelting the bystanders with 
mock sweetmeats, and covering them 
with showers of flour. It was a sea- 
son of universal licence, and, short of 
actual outrage, all was 
for the time. Nor did the enjoy- 
ment of the scene seem to be con- 
fined to the poorer classes of the 
people, who thus for the nonce as- 
sumed equality with their richer 
neighbours ; but all, even to the very 
highest, mixed in the wild excite- 
en of the pageant, and took the 
ugh treatment they met with in 

ect good humor. Dukes and 
Svineee, white from head to foot 
with the snowy shower, went laugh- 
ingly along, and grave dignitaries 
were fain to walk arm in arm with 
the most ludicrous monstrosities, 
whose gestures turned on them the 
laughter of all around. Occasionally, 
but it must be owned—rarely, 
some philosopher of a sterner school 
might be seen — hurriedly 
along, his severe features and con- 
temptuous glances owning to little 
sympathy with the mummery about 
him ; but even he had to compromise 


his proud disdain, and escape, as best 
he might, from the indiscriniinate 


justice of the crowd. To detect one 
of this stamp, to follow, and turn upon 
him the full tide of popular fury 
seemed to be the greatest triumph of 
the scene. When such a victim pre- 
sented himself, all joined in the pur- 
suit : nuns embr ; devils environed 
him, angels perched on his shoulders, 
moek wild rs rushed between his 
legs; his hat was decorated with fea- 
thers, his clothes inundated with 
showers, of meal or flour; hackney 
coachmen, dressed as ladies, fainted 
in his arms, and semi-naked baccha- 
nals pressed drink to his lips. Ina 
word, each contributed what he 
might of attention to the luckless in- 
dividual, whose resistanee—if he were 
so impolitic as to make any—only in- 
creased the zest of the persecution. 
An instance of this kind had now 
attracted general attention, nor was 
the amusement diminished by the dis- 
covery that he was a foreigner, an 
Englishman. Impertinent allusions 
to his nation, absurd attempts at his 
language, ludicrous travesties of what 
were supposed to be his native 
customs, were showered on him, in 


company with a hail storm of mock 
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bonbons and lime-pellets ; till, coveréd 
with powder, and outraged beyond 
all endurance, he fought his way into 
the entrance of the Hotel a’ Italie, 
followed by the cries and laughter of 
the populace. 

“ Cursed tom-foolery ! Confounded 
asses !” cried he, as he found himself 
in a harbour of refuge. ‘ What the 
devil fun can they discover in making 
each other dirtier than their daily 
habits bespeak them? I say,” cried 
he, addressing a waiter, “is Sir Ho- 
race Upton staying here? Well; will 
you say: Major Scaresby—be cor- 
rect in the name—Major Scaresby 
requests to pay his respects.” 

“‘ His Excellency will see you, Sir,” 
said the man, returning quickly with 
the reply. 

From the end of a room, so darkened 
by closed shutters and curtains as to 
make all approach difficult, a weak 
voice called out: “Ah, Scaresby, 
how d’ye do? I was just thinking to 
myself that I couldn’t be in Florence 
since I had not yet seen you !” 

“You are too good, too kind, Sir 
Horace, to say so,” said the other, with 
a voice whose tones by no means cor- 
responded with the words. 

“Yes, Scaresby; everything in 
this good city is in a manner as- 
sociated with your name. Its in- 
trigues, its quarrels, its loves and jea- 
lousies ; its mysteries, in fine, have 
had no such interpreter as yourself 
within the memory of man! What a 
pity there were no Scaresbys in the 
Cinquecento! How sad there were 
none of your family here in the Me- 
dicean period ; what a picture might 
we then have had of a society, fuller 
even than the present of moral delin- 
quencies.” There was a degree of 
pomposity in the manner he uttered 
this that served to conceal in & great 
measure its impertinence, 

“‘T am much flattered to learn that 
I have ever enlightened your Excel- 
lency on any subject,” said the Major, 
drily. 

“That you have, Scaresby. I 
was amere dabbler in moral toxico- 
logy when I heard your first lecture, 
and, I assure you, I was struck by 
your knowledge. And how is the 
dear city doing ?” 

“Tt is masquerading to-day,” said 
Searesby,; “and consequently, far 
more natural than at any other period 
of. the whole year. Smeared faces 
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and dirty finery—exactly its suitable 
wear 


Who are here, Major? Any one 
that one knows?” 

Old Millington is here.” 

The Marquis ?” 

. “Yes, he’s here, fresh painted and 
lacquered ; his eyes twinkling with a 
mock lustre, that make him look like 
old po’-chaise with a pair of new 
Tr 
- * Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Sir Horace, 
enco ingly. 

* And then—there’s Mabworth.” 

* Sir Paul Mabworth ?” 

* Aye, the same old bore as ever ! 
He has got off one of Burke’s speeches 
on the India Bill by heart, and says 
that he spoke it on the question of the 

nt for Maynooth. Oh, if poor 
ke could only look up.” 
. “Look down! you ought to say, 
Searesby; depend upon’t he’s not 
on the opposition benches still !” 

*T hate the fellow,” said Scaresby, 
whose ill temper was always augment- 
ed by any attempted smartness of 
those he conversed with, “ He has ta- 
ken Walmsley’s cook away from him, 
and never gives any one a dinner.” 

“That is shameful—a perfect dog 
jn the manger!” 

“ Worse ; he’s a dog without any 
manger! For he keeps his house on 
board-wages, and there’s literally no- 
thing to eat! That poor thing, Stre- 

wsky.” 

“Oh, Olga Strejowsky, do you 
mean? What of her ?” 

* Why,—there’s another husband 
on turned up. They thought he was 

illed in the Caucasus, but he was 
only passing a few years in Siberia ; 
and so he has come back, and claims 
all the emeralds. You remember, of 
course, that famous necklace, and the 
_ drops! They belonged once to 
Empress Catherine, but Mabworth 
gays that he took the concern with all 
its dependencies ; he'll give up his 
bargain, but make no compromise.” 

“She’s growing old, I fancy.” 

“She’s younger than the Sablou- 
koff by five good years, and they tell 
me she plays Beauty to this hour.” 

“Ah, Scaresby, had you known 
what words were these you have just 
uttered, or had you only seen the 
face of him who heard them, you had 
rather bitten your tongue off, than 
iffered it to fashion them !” 
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* Briegnollés danced with her, at 
that celebrated féte given by the 
Prince of Orleans something like 
eight and thirty years ago.” 

* And how is to tone Duke ?” 
asked Upton, sharply. 

“ Just as you saw him at the Court 
of Louis the Eighteenth ; he swaggers 
a little more as he gets more feeble 
about the legs, and he shows his 
teeth when he laughs, more decidedly 
since his last journey to Paris, 
Devilish clever fellows these modern 
dentists are! He wants to marry; 
I suppose you've heard it,” 

“ Not a word of it. Who.is the 
happy fair ?” 

**'The Nina, as they call her now. 
She was one of the Della Torres, who 
married, or didn’t marry, Glencore, 
Don’t you remember him? He was 
Colonel of the 11th, and a devil of a 
martinet he was.” 

“I remember him,” said Upton, 
drily. 

‘* Well, he ran off with one of those 
girls, and some say they were mar- 
ried at Capri; as if it signified what 
happened at Capri! She was a 
deuced good-looking girl at the time 
—a coquette, you know—and Glen- 
core was one of those stiff English 
fellows, that think every man is 
making up to his wife ; he drank be+ 
sides.” 

“No, pardon me, there you are 
mistaken. I knew him intimately ; 
Glencore was as temperate as my- 
self.” 

“‘T have it from Lowther, who used 
to take him home at night ; Ae said, 
Glencore never went to bed sober! 
At all events, she hated him, and de- 
tested his miserly habits.” 

“* Another mistake, my dear Major, 
Glencore was never what is called a 
rich man, but he was always a generous 
one !” 

“T suppose you'll not deny that he 
used to thrash her? Aye, and with a 
horsewhip too !” 

“Come, come, Scaresby, this is 
really too coarse for mere jesting.” 


“Jest? By Jove, it was very bit- 
ter earnest. She told Briegnolles all 
about it. I'm not sure she didn’t 


show him the marks.” 

“Take my word for it, Scaresby,” 
said Upton, dropping his voice to a 
low but meas tone, “this is a base 


calumny, and the Duke of Briegnollés 
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no more circulated such a story than 
I did. He is aman of honour, and 
utterly incapable of it.” 

“TI can only repeat that I believe it 
to be perfectly true !” said Scaresby, 
calmly. ‘‘ Nobody here ever doubted 
the story.” 

“T cannot say what measure of 
charity accompanies your zeal for 
truth in this amiable society, Scares- 
by, but I can repeat my assertion 
that this must be a falsehood.” 

* You will find it very hard, never- 
theless, to bring any one over to your 
opinion,” retorted the unappeasable 

ajor. ‘He was a fellow everybody 
hated ; proud and supercilious to all, 
and treated his wife’s relations—who 
were of far better blood than himself 
—as though they were ‘ canaille.’” 

A loud crash, as if of something 
heavy having fallen, here interrupted 
their colloquy, and Upton sprung 
from his seat and hastened into the 
adjoining room. Close beside the door 
~—so close that he almost fell over it in 
entering—lay the figure of Lord Glen- 
core. In his efforts to reach the door 


he had fainted, and there he =. 


cold, clammy sweat covering his livid 
features, and his bloodless lips slightly 
parted. 

It was almost an hour ere his con- 
sciousness returned ; but when it did, 
and that he saw Upton alone at his 
bedside, he pressed his hand within 
his own, and said :—“TI heard it all, 
Upton, every word! I tried to reach 
the room; I got up from bed—and 
was already at the door—when my 
brain reeled, and my heart grew faint. 
It may have been malady, it might 
be passion—I know not—but I saw 
no more. He is gone,—is he not ?” 
cried he in a faint whisper. 

“Yes, yes—an hour ago; but you 
will think nothing of what he said, 
when I tell you his name. It was 
Scaresby, Major Scaresby ; one 
whose bad tongue is the one solitary 
claim by which he subsists in a society 
of slanderers !” 

“And he is gone!” repeated the 
other, in a tone of deep despondency. 

“Of course heis. I never saw him 
since ; but be assured of what I have 
just told you, that his libels carry no 
reproach. He is a calumniator by 
temperament.” 

“Td have shot him, if I could have 
opened the door,” muttered Glencore, 
between his teeth, but Upton heard 
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the words distinctly. “ What am 1 
to this man,” cried he aloud, “or he 
to me, that Iam to be arraigned by 
him on charges of any kind, true or 
false? What accident of fortune 
makes him my judge? Tell me that, 
sir. Who has appealed to him for 

rotection? Who has demanded to 

righted at his hand ?” 

“Will you not hear me, Glencore, 
when I say that his slanders have no 
sting! In the circles wherein he 
mixes, it is the mere scandal that 
amuses ; for its veracity, there is not 
one that cares! You, or I, or some 
one else, supply the name of an actor 
in a disreputable drama ; the plot of 
which alone interests, not the per- 
former.” 

“And am I to sit tamely down 
under this degradation ?” exclaimed 
Glencore, passionately. ‘I have ne- 
ver subscribed to this dictation. There 
is little indeed of life left to me, but 
there is enough perhaps to vindicate 
myself against men of this stamp. 
You shall bring him a message from 
me; you shall tell him by what ac- 
cident I overheard his discoveries.” 

“My dear Glencore, there are gra- 
ver interests, far worthier cares than 
any this man’s name can enter into, 
which should now engage you.” 

“* T say he shall have my provocation, 
and that within an hour !” cried Glen- 
core, wildly. 

“You would give this man and his 
words a consequence that neither have 
ever possessed,” said Upton, ina mild 
and subdued tone. ‘ Remember, 
Glencore, when I left with you this 
morning that paper of Stubber’s, it 
was with a distinct understanding 
that other and wiser thoughts than 
those of vengeance were to occupy 
your attention. I never scrupled to 
place it in your hands ; I never he- 
sitated about confiding to you what 
in lawyer’s phrase would be a proof 
against you. When an act of justice 
was to be done, I would not stain it by 
the faintest shadow of coercion. I 
left you free, I leave you still free, from 
everything but the dictates of your 
own honour.” 

Glencore made no reply, but the 
conflict of his thoughts seemed to 
agitate him greatly. 

“The man who has pursued a false 
path in life,” said Upton, calmly, 
“has need of much courage to retrace 
his steps ; but courage is not the qua- 
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lity you fail in, Glencore, so that I 
to you with confidence.” 

“TI have need of courage,” muttered 
Glencore ; “you say truly. What 
was it the doctor said this morning— 
aneurism ?” 

Upton moved his head with an in- 
clination barely perceptible. 

“What a Nemesis there is in na- 
ture,” said Glencore, with a sickly 
attempt to smile, ‘that passion should 

t malady! I never knew, physi- 

y speaking, that I had a heart— 
till it wasbroken. So that,” resumed 
he in a more agreeable tone, “ death 
may ensue at any moment— on the 
least excitement ?” 

“He warned you gravely on that 
point,” said Upton, cautiously. 

“ How strange that I should have 
come through that trial of an hour 
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ago. It was not that the struggle did 
not move me. I could have torn that 
fellow limb from limb, Upton, if Ihad 
but the strength! But see,” cried he, 
feebly, “what a poor wretch I am; I 
cannot close these fingers!” and he 
held out a worn and clammy hand as 
he spoke. ‘“ Do with me as you will, 
said he, after a pause; “I should 
have followed your counsels long 
ago !” 

Upton was too subtle an anatomist 
of human motives to venture by even 
the slightest word to disturb a train 
of thought, which any interference 
could only damage. As the other still 
continued to meditate, and, by his 
manner and look, in a calmer and 
more reflective spirit, the wily diplo- 
matist moved noiselessly away, and 


left him alone. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


A MASK IN CARNIVAL TIME. 


From the gorgeous halls of the Pitti 
Palace downto the humblest chamber 
in Canaldole, Florence was a scene of 
rejoicing. As night closed in, the 
crowds seemed only to increase, and 
the din and clamour to grow louder. 
It seemed as though festivity and joy 
had overflowed from the houses, fill- 
ing the streets with merry maskers. 
In the clear cold air, groups feasted, 
and sung, and danced, all mingling 
and intermixing with a freedom that 
showed how thoroughly the spirit of 
pleasure-seeking can annihilate the 
distinctions of class. The soiled and 
tattered mummer leaned over the car- 
riage door, and exchanged compli- 
ments with the masked duchess with- 
in. The titled noble of a dozen 
quarterings stopped to pledge a merry 
company who pressed him to drain a 

lass of Monte Pulciano with them. 

here was a perfect fellowship be- 
tween those whom fortune had so 
widely separated, and the polished 
accents of high society were heard to 
blend with the quaint and racy ex- 
pressions of the “ people.” 

Theatres and palaces lay open, all 
lighted a giorno. The whole popula- 
tion of the city surged and swayed to 
and fro like a mighty sea in motion, 
making the air resound the while 
with a wild mixture of sounds, where- 
Jn music and laughter were blended, 


Amid the orgie, however, not an act 
not a word of rudeness disturbed the 
general content. It was a season of 
universal joy, and none dared to 
destroy the spell of pleasure that pre- 
sided. 

Our task is not to follow the prince- 
ly equipages as they rolled in unceas- 
ing tides within the marble courts, 
nor yet to track the strong flood that 
poured through the wide thorough- 
fares in all the wildest exuberance of 
their joy. Our business is with two 
travellers, who well weary of being 
for hours a-foot, and partly sated with 
pleasure, sat down to rest themselves 
on a bench beside the Arno. 

“Tt is glorious fooling, that must 
be said, Billy,” said Charles Massy, 
“and the spirit is most contagious. 
How little have you or I in common 
with these people. We scarce can 
catch the accentsof the droll allusions, 
we cannot follow the strains of the 
rudesongs, and yet wearecarriedaway 
like the rest to feel a wild enjoyment 
in all this din and glitter and move- 
ment. How well they do it too.” 

“Thruly by rayson of concentra- 
tion,” said Billy, gravely. “They are 
highly charged with fun. The ould 
adage says, ‘ Non semper sunt Satur- 
nalia—It is not every day Morris 
kills a cow !” 

Yet it is by this very habit of 
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enjoyment that they know how to be 
happy.” 

“To be sure it is,” cried Billy; 
“ they have a ritual for it which we 
havn't; as Cicero tells us, ‘In jucundis 
nullum periculum.’ But ye see we 

-have no notion of any amusement 
without a dash of danger through it, 
if not even cruelty !” 

“The French know how to recon- 
cile the two naturés ; they are brave 
and light-hearted too.” 

“ And the Irish, Mister Charles— 
the Irish especially—” said Billy, 

roudly, “for I was alludin’ to the 
English in what I said last. The 
‘ versatile ingenium’ js all our own, 


* He goes into a tent and he spends half-a- 
crown, 

Comes out, meets a friend, and for love 
knocks him down.’ 


“There’s an elegant philosophy in 
that now that a Saxon would never 
see! For it is out of the very fulness 
of the heart, ye may remark, that Pat 
sloes this, just as much as to say, ‘ I 
don’t care for the expense!’ He 
sinashes a skull just as he would a 
whole dresser of crockery ware ! 
.There’s something very grand in that 
recklessness.” 

The tone of the remark and a cer- 
tain wild energy of his manner, 
showed that poor Billy’s faculties 
were slightly under the influences of 
the Tuscan grape, and the youth 
smiled at sight of an excess so rare. 

“How hard it must be,” said 
Massy, ‘ to go back to the work-a- 
day routine of life after one of these 
outbursts ; to resume not alone the 
drudgery but all the slavish observ- 
ances that humble men yield to great 
ones.” 

“Tis what Bacon says, ‘ There’s 
nothing so hard as unlearnin’ any- 
thing,’ and the proof is how few of us 
ever doit! We always go on mix- 
in’ old thoughts with new—puttin’ 
different kinds of wine in the same 
glass, and then wonderin’ we are not 
invigorated |” 

“ You're im a mood for moralizing 
to-night, I see, Billy,” said the other, 
stniling. 

“ The levities of life always put me 
on that thrack, just as a dark cloudy 
day reminds me te take out an um- 
brella with me.” 

“ Yet I-do not see that all your 
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observation of the world has indis. 
posed you to enjcy it, or that you 
take harsher views of life the closer 
you look at it.” 

“* Quite the reverse; the moreI sea 
of mankind the more I’m struck with 
the fact, that the very wickedest and 
worst can’t get rid of remorse! "Tis 
something out of a man’s nature en- 
tirely—something that dwells outside 
of him—sets him on to commit a 
crime; and then he begins to rayson 
and dispute with the temptation, just 
like one keepin’ bad company, and 
listenin’ to impure notions and evil 
suggestions day after day ; as he does 
this, he gets to have a taste for that 
kind of low society. I mane with his 
own bad thoughts, till at last every 
other ceases to amuse him. Look, 
what’s that there—where are they 
goin’ with all the torches there ?” 
cried he suddenly, springing up and 
pointing to a dense crowd that passed 
along the street. It was a band of 
music dressed in a quaint medieval 
costume, on its way to serenade some 
palace. 

** Let us follow and listen to them, 
Billy,” said the youth ; and they 
arose and joined the throng. 

Following in the wake of the dense 
mass, they at last reached the gates of 
a great palace, and after some wait- 
ing gained access to the spacious 
court-yard. The grim old statues 
and armorial bearings shone in the 
gave of a hundred torches, and the 
deep echoes rung with the brazen 


in of a large 


voices of the band, as pa up within 


the quadrangle the 
orchestra arose. On a great terrace 
overhead, numerous figures were 
grouped—-indistinctly seen from the 
light of the salons within—but whose 
mysterious movements completed the 
charm of a very interesting picture. 
Some wrapped in shawls to shroud 
them from the night air, some less 
cautiously emerging from the rooms 
within, leaned over the marble balus- 
trade and showed their jewelled arms 
in the dim hazy light, while around 
and about them gay uniforms and 
rich costumes abounded. As Billy 
gave himself up to the excitement of 
the music, young Massy, more in- 
terested by the aspect of the scene, 
1 unceasingly at the balcony. 
There was just that shadowy indis- 
tinctness in the whole that invested 
it with a kind of pomantic interest, 





7] 
he could recall stories and inci- 
ts from those whose figures passed 
repassed beforehim. He fancied 
in their gestures he could trace 
Many meanings, and as the bent 
dl heads approached and hands 
touched, he fashioned many a tale in 
his own mind of moving fortunes. 
_ “ And see, she comes again to that 
game dark angle of the terrace,” 
uttered he to himself, as shrouded 
in a large mantle and with a half 
mask on her features, a tall and grace- 
ful figure passed into the place he 
spoke of. “She looks like one among 
but not of them ; how much of heart 
weariness is there in that attitude ; 
how full is it of sad and tender me- 
lancholy—would that I could see her 
- face! My life on’t that it is beautiful ! 
There, she is tearing up her bouquet ; 
leaf by leaf the rose leaves are fall- 
ing, as though one by one hopes are 
decaying in her heart.” He pushed 
his way through the dense throng till 
he gained a corner of the court aes 
a few leaves and flower stems yet 
strewed the ground; carefully gather- 
ing up these, he crushed them in his 
hand and seemed to feel as though a 
nearer tie bound him to the fair un- 
known. How little ministers to the 
hope—how infinitely less again will 
feed the imagination of a young heart. 

Between them now there was to 
his appreciation some mysterious 
link. ‘“‘ Yes,” said he to himself, 
“true, I stand unknown, unnoticed, 
yet it is to me of all the thousands 
nere she could reveal what is passing 
in that heart ! I know it, I feel it ! 
She has a sorrow whose burthen I 
might helpto bear. There is cruelty, 
or treachery, or falsehood, arrayed 
against her, aud through all the 
splendour of the scene—all the wild 
gaiety of the orgie—some spectral 
image never leaves her side! I would 
stake existence on it that I have read 
her aright !” 

Of all the intoxications that can 
entrance the human faculties, there is 
none so maddening as that produced 
by giving full sway to an exuberant 
imagination. The bewilderment re- 
sists every effort of reason, and in its 
onward course carries away its vic- 
tims with all the force of a mountain 
torrent. A winding stair long un- 
used and partly dilapidated led to 
the end of the terrace where she stood, 
and Massy, yielding to some strange 
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impulse, slowly and noiselessly crept 
up this till he gained a spot only a 
few yards removed from on The 
dark shadow of the jbuilding almost 
completely concealed his figure and 
left him free to contemplate her un- 
noticed. 

Some event of interest within had 
withdrawn all from the terrace save 
herself, the whole balcony was sudden- 
ly deserted and she alone remained, to 
all seeming lost to the scene around 
her. It was then that she removed 
her mask, and suffering it to fall back 
on her neck, rested her head pensive- 
ly on her hand. Massy bent over 
eagerly to try and catch sight of her 
face ; the effort he made startled her, 
she looked round, and he cried out, 
“ Tda—Ida ! My heart could not de- 
ceive me!” In another instant he 
had climbed the balcony and was be- 
side her. 

‘1 thought we had parted for ever, 
Sebastian,” said she ; “ you told me so 
on the last night at Massa.” 

** And so I meant when I said it,” 
cried he, “ nor is our meeting now of 
my planning. I came to Florence, itis 
true, to see, but not to speak with you, 
ere I left Europe for ever. For three 
entire days I have searched the city 
to discover where you lived, and 
chance —I have no better name for it 
—chance has led me hither.” 

“Tt is an unkind fortune that has 
made us to meet again,” said she, in a 
voice of deep melancholy, 

“I have never known fortune in 
any other mood,” said he, fiercely. 
* When clouds show me the edge 
of their silver linings, I only prepare 
myself for storm and hurricane.” 

** T know you have endured much,” 
said she, in a voice of deeper sadness. 

“ ‘You know but little of what I 
have endured,” rejoined he, sternly. 
“ ‘You saw me taunted indeed with 
my humble calling, insulted for my 
low birth, expelled ignominiously from 
a house where my presence had been 
sought for, and yet all these, grievous 
enough, are little to other acts that I 
have had to bear.” 

“ By what unhappy accident, what 
mischance, have you made her your 
enemy, Sebastian ? She would not 
even suffer me to speak of you. She 
went so far as to tell me, that there 
was a reason for the dislike, one 
which if she could reveal, I would 


never question.” 
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“ How can I tell ?” cried he, 
angrily: ‘‘ I was born I suppose under 
an evil star, for nothing prospers 
with me.” 

“But can you even guess her rea- 
sons ?” said she, eagerly. 

“No, except it be the presumption 
of one in my condition daring to 
aspire to one in yours, and that, as 
the world goes, would be reason 
enough. It is probable, too, that I 
did not state these pretensions of 
mine over delicately. I told her, 
with a frankness that was not quite 
acceptable, I was one who could not 
speak of birth or blood. She did not 
like the coarse word I applied to my- 
self, and I will not repeat it ; and she 
ventured to suggest that, had there 
not appeared some ambiguity in her 
own position, J could never have so 
far forgotten my own as to advance 
such pretensions et 

** Well, and then?” cried the girl, 
eagerly. 

** Well, and then,” said he, deli- 
berately. “I told her I had heard 
rumours of the kind she alluded to, 
but to me they carried no significance ; 
that it was for you I cared. The 
accidents of life around you had no 
influence on my choice ; you might be 
all that the greatest wealth and 
highest blood could make you, or as 
poor and ignoble as myself, without 
any change in my affections. ‘ These,’ 
said she, ‘ are the insulting prompt- 
ings of that English breeding which 
you say has mixed with your blood, 
and if for no other cause would 
make me distrust you.’ 

“ «Stained as it may be,’ said I, 
‘that same English blood is the best 
pride I possess.’ She grew pale with 
passion as I said this, but never 
spoke a word; and there we stood, 
staring haughtily at each other, till 
she pointed to the door, and so I left 
her. And now, Ida, who is she that 
treats me thus disdainfully? I ask 
you not in anger, for I know too well 

ow the world regards such as me 
to presume to question its harsh in- 
justice. But tell me, I beseech you, 
that she is one to whose station 
these prejudices are the fitting accom- 
epee and let me feel that it is 
ess myself as the individual that she 
wrongs, than the class I belong to is 
that which she despises. I can better 
bear this contumely when I know 
that it is an instinct.” 
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“Tf birth and blood can getty a 
rejudice, a princess of the house of 
Della Torre might claim the pri- 
vilege,” said the girl, haughtily. 
“No family of the north, at least, 
will dispute with our own in lineage ; 
but there are other causes which 
may warrant all that she feels to- 
wards you even more strongly, Sebas- 
tian. This boast of your English 
origin, this it is which has doubtless 
injured you in her esteem. Too 
much reason has she had to cherish 
the antipathy! Betrayed into a 
secret marriage by an Englishman, 
who represented himself as of a race 
noble as her own, she was deserted 
and abandoned by him afterwards. 
This is the terrible mystery which I 


never dared to tell you, and which ° 


led us to a life of seclusion at 
Massa. This is the source of that 
hatred towards all of a nation which 
she must ever associate with the 
greatest misfortunes of her life ! 
And from this unhappy event 
was she led to make me take that 
solemn oath that I spoke of, never to 
link my fortunes with one of that 
hated land.” 

“But you told me that you had 
not made the pledge,” said he, 
wildly. 

“ Nor had I then, Sebastian ; but 
since we last met, worked on by 
solicitation, I could not resist, tor- 
tured by a narrative of such sorrows 
as I never listened to before. I 
yielded and gave my promise.” 

“It matters little to me /” said he, 
gloomily ; “‘a barrier the more or the 
less can be of slight moment when 
there rolls a wide sea between us! 
Had you ever loved me, such a pledge 
had been impossible.” 

“Tt was you yourself, Sebastian, told 
me we were never to meet again,” 
rejoined she. 

“‘ Better that we had never done 
so !” muttered he. “ Nay, perhaps 
I am wrong,” added he, fiercely ; 
“this meeting may serve to mark 
how little there ever was between 
us !” 

“Ts this cruelty affected, Sebas- 
tian, or is it real ?” 

“Tt cannot be eruel to echo your 
own words. Besides,” said he, with 
an air of mockery in the words, 
“she who lives in this gorgeous 
palace, surrounded with all the 
splendours of life, can have little 
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complaint to make against the cruelty 
of fortune !” 

“ How unlike yourself is all this !” 
cried she. ‘‘ You, of all I have ever 
seen or known, understood how to 
tise above the accidents of fate, 

ing your happiness and your am- 
jtions in a sphere where mere 
mestions of wealth never entered. 
t can have so changed you ?” 

Before he could reply, a sudden 
movement in the crowd beneath at- 
tracted the attention of both, and a 
number of persons who had filled 
the terrace now passed hurriedly 
into the salons, where, to judge from 
the commotion, an event of some im- 
portance had occurred. Ida lost nota 
moment in entering, when she was 

‘met by the tidings—“ It is she, Nina 
herself, is ill ; some mask, a stranger 
it would seem, has said something or 
threatened something.” In fact, she 
had been carried to her room in 
strong convulsions, and while some 
were in search of medical aid for 
her, others, not less eagerly, were 
endeavouring to detect the delin- 
quent. 

From the gay and brilliant picture 
of festivity which was presented 
but a few minutes back, what a 
change now came over the scene! 
Many hurried away at once, shocked 
at even a momentary shadow on the 
sunny road of their existence ; others 
as anxiously pressed on to recount 
the incident elsewhere ; some, again, 
moved by curiosity or some better 
prompting, exerted themselves to in- 
vestigate what amounted toa gross 
violation of the etiquette of a carni- 
val; and thus, in the salons, on the 
stairs, and in the court itself, the 
bustle and confusion prevailed. At 
length some suggested that the gate 
of the palace should be closed, and 
none suffered to depart without un- 
masking. The motion was at once 
adopted, and a small knot of persons, 
the friends of the Countess, assumed 
the task of the scrutiny. 

Despite complaints and remon- 
strances as to the inconvenience and 
the delay thus occasioned, they ex- 
amined every carriage as it passed 
out. None, however, but faces fami- 
liar to the Florentine world were to be 
met with; the well-known of every 
ball and fete were there, and if a 
stranger presented himself, he was 
sure to be one for whom some ac- 
quaintance could bear testimony. 
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At a fire in one of the smaller 
salons, stood a small group, of which 
the Due de Scequlien and Major 
Scareshy formed a part. Sentiments 
ofa very different order had detained 
these two individuals, and while the 
former was deeply moved by the 
insult offered to the Countess, the 
latter felt an intense desire to probe 
the circumstance to the bottom. 

“ Devilish odditis,” cried Scares- 
by; “here we have been this last 
hour and a half turning a whole 
house out of the windows, and yet 
there’s no one to tell us what it’s all 
for, what it’s all about !” 

‘Pardon, Monsieur,” said the 
Duke, severely. ‘‘We know that a 
lady whose hospitality we have been 
accepting has retired from her com- 
pany insulted. It is very clearly 
our duty that this should not pass 
unpunished.” 

““ Oughtn’t we to have some clearer 
insight into what constituted the 
insult? It may have been a practi- 
cal joke—a ‘ mauvaise plaisanterie,’ 
Duke.” 

“We have no claim to any con- 
fidence not extended to us, sir,” said 
the Frenchman. ‘To me it is quite 
sufficient that the Countess feels ag- 
grieved.” 

“Not but we shall cut an absurd 
figure to-morrow, when we own that 
we don’t know what we were so in- 
dignant about.” 

“Only so many of us as have 
characters for the ‘ latest intelli- 
gence.’ ” 

To this sally there succeeded a 
somewhat awkward pause, Scaresby 
occupying himself with thoughts of 
some perfectly safe vengeance. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it was that 
Count Marsano—that fellow who 
used to be about the Nina long ago— 
come back again. He was at Como 
this summer, and made many en- 
quiries after his old love !” 

A most insulting stare of defiance 

yas the only reply the old Duke 
could make to what he would have 
been delighted to resent as a per- 
sonal affront. 

‘* Marsano is a‘ mauvais drole,’” 
said a Russian; “and if a woman 
slighted him, or he suspected that 
she did, he’s the very man to exe- 
cute a vengeance of the kind.” 

*‘T should apply a harsher epithet 
to a man calae of such conduct,” 
said the Duke. 
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“ He'd not take it patiently, Duke,” 
said the other, 

“Tt is precisely in that hope, sir, 
that I should employ it,” said the 
Duke. : 

Again was the conversation as- 
suming a critical turn, and again 
an interval of ominous silence suc- 
ceeded. 

“ There is but one carriage now in 
the court, your Excellency,” said a 
servant, addressing the Duke in a 
low voice ; “and the gentleman in- 
side appears to be seriously ill. It 
might be better, perhaps, not to de- 
tain him.” 

“ Of course not,” said the Duke ; 
* but stay, I will go down myself.” 

There were still a considerable 
number of persons on foot in the 
court when the Duke descended, but 
only one equipage remained—a hired 
carriage, at the — door of which a 
servant was standing, holding a glass 
of water for his master. 

Can I be of any use to your mas- 
ter?” said the Duke, approaching. 
“Ts he ill?” 

“T fear he has burst a blood 
vessel, sir,” said the man. “ He is too 
weak to answer me.” 

‘Who is it-—-what’s his name ?” 

“Tam not able to tell you, sir; I 
ouly accompanied him from the 
hotel.” 

* Let us have a doctor at once; 
he appears to be dying,” said the 
Duke, as he placed his fingers on the 
sick man’s wrist. Let some one go 
for a physician.” 

* There is one here,” cried a voice. 
“Tm a doctor,” and Billy Traynor 

ushed his way to the spot. “‘ Come, 
Master Charles, get in to the coach 
and help me to lift him out.” 

Young Massy obeyed, and not 
without difficulty. They succeeded 
at last in disengaging the almost life- 
less form of a man whose dark 
domino was perfectly saturated with 
fresh blood ; his half mask still cover- 
ed his face, and to screen his features 
from the vulgar gaze of the crowd, 
they suffered it to remain there. 

Up the wide stairs and into a spa- 
cious salon they now carried the figure 
whose drooping head and hanging 
limbs gave little signs of life. They 
placed him ona sofa, and Traynor, 
with a ready hand, untied the mask 
and removed it. ‘ Merciful Hea- 
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ey 3 cried he, “ it's my Lord him: 
se had 

The youth bent down, gazed for 
a few seconds at the corpse-like face, 
and fell fainting to the floor. 

“My Lord Glencore, himself!” 
said the Duke, who was himself an 


old and attached friend. shador 
**Hush—not a word,” whispered their § 
Traynor ; “ he’s rallyin'—he’s comin’ Bea! 
to; don’t utter a syllable.” elapse 
Slowly and languidly the dying J #the 
man raised his eyelids, and gazed at # @a*€ 
each of those around him. From their J # be 
faces he turned his gaze to the cham-  # ™ 
ber, viewing the walls andthe ceiling, # & ™ 
all in turn ; and then, in an accent jp Medi 
barely audible, he said, “ Where am J futur 
1?” they 


“ Amongst friends, who love and 
will cherish you, dear Glencore,” said 
the Duke, affectionately. 

“ Ah, Briegnolles—I remember'you: 
and this—who is this ?” 

‘Traynor, my lord—Billy Traynor, 
that will never leave you while he can 
serve you.” 

“* Whose tears are those upon my 
hand—I feel them hot and burning,” 
said the sick man ; and Billy stepped 
back, that the light should fall upon 
the figure that knelt beside him. 

‘* Don’t ery, poor fellow,” said Glen- 
core ; “it must bea hard world or you 
have many better and dearer friends 
than I could have ever been to you. 
Who is this?” 

Billy tried, but could not answer. 


“Tell him, if you know who itis: — @ 
see how wild and excited it has made nat 
him,” cried the Duke ; for, stretching pet 
out both hands, Glencore had caught in| 
the boy’s face on either side, and con- hac 
tinued to gaze on it, in wild eagerness. ha 


“ Tt is —it is,” cried he, pressing it to 
his bosom, and kissing the forehead 
over and over again. 

“Whom does he fancy it? Whom 
does he suspect ?” 

“* This is—look, Briegnolles,” cried 
the dying man, in a voice already 
thick with a death rattle—* this is 
the seventh Lord Viscount Glencore. 
I declare it; and now”——he fell 
back, and never spoke more. A single 
shudder shook his feeble frame, and 
he was dead, 

> * * . 

* ” ” * * 


We have had oceasion once before 
in this veracious history to speak of 
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the polite oblivion Florentine society 
go well understands to throw over 
¢hée course of events which might 
goud, even for a moment, the 
sunny surface of its enjoyment. No 
, So far as we know, have 
r gifts in this way—to shroud 
disagreeables of life in decent 
éhaow—to ignore or forget them is 
their grand prerogative. 
Searcely, therefore, had three weeks 
, than the terrible catastrophe 
atthe Palazzo della Torre was totally 
consigned to the bye-gones ; it ceased 
to be thought or spoken of, and was 
as much matter of remote history as 
an incident in the times of one of the 
Medici. Too much interested in the 
future to waste time on the past, 
they launched into speculations as to 
whether the Countess would be likely 
to marry again; what change the 
late event might effect in the amount 
of -her fortune, and how far her 
ition in the world might be al- 
Good by the incident. He who, in 
the ordinary esteem of society, 
would have felt less acutely than 
his neighbours for Glencore’s sad 
fate—Upton—was in reality deeply 
and sincerely affected. The traits 
which make a consummate. man of 
the world—one whose prerogative 
it is to appreciate others, and be able 
to guide and influence their actions— 
are, in truth, very high and rare 
gifts, and imply resources of fine 
sentiment, as fully as stores of intel- 
lectual wealth. Upton sorrowed over 
Glencore, as for one whose noble 
hature had been poisoned by an im- 
petuous temper, and over whose best 
instincts an ungovernable self-esteem 
had ever held the mastery. They 
had been friends almost from boy- 
hood, and the very worldliest of men 
can feel the bitterness of that. isola- 
tion in which the “ turn of life” too 
frequently commences. Such friend- 
ships are never made in later life. 
We lend our affections when young 
on very small security, and though 1t 
is true we are occasionally unfortu- 
nate, we do now and then make a 
sufe investment. No men are more 
prone to attach an exaggerated value 
to early friendships than those, who, 
stirred by strong ambitions, and ani- 
mated by high resolves, have played 
for the great stakes in the world’s 
lottery. Too much immersed in the 
cares and contests of life to find time 
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to contract close personal attach- 
ments, they fall back upon the 
memory of school or college days to 
supply the want of their hearts. 
There is a sophistry, too, that seduces 
them to believe that then at least, 
they were loved for what they were, 
for qualities of theirnature, not for 
accidents of station, or the proud 
rewards of success, There is also 
another anda very strange element 
in the pleasure such memories af- 
ford. Our early attachments serve 
as points of departure by which we 
measure the distance we have tra- 
velled in life. “ Aye,” say we, “ we 
were school-fellows ; I remember 
how he took the lead of me in this or 
that science, how far behind he left 
me in such a thing, and yet look at 
us now!” Upton had very often to 
fall back upon similar recollections ; 
neither his school nor his college 
life had been remarkable for dis- 
tinction, but it was always perceived 
that every attainment he achieved 
was such as would be available in 
after life. Nor did he ever burthen 
himself with the tools of scholarship, 
while there lay within his reach 
stores of knowledge that might serve 
to contest the higher and greater 
prizes that he had already set before 
his ambition. 

But let us return to himself, as 
alone and sorrowstruck he sat in his 
room of the Hotel d’Italie. Various 
cares and duties consequent on Glen- 
core’s death had devolved entirely 
upon him ; his son had suddenly dis- 
appeared from Florence on the morn- 
ing after the funeral, and was seen 
no more, and Upton was the only 
one who could discharge any of the 
necessary duties of such a moment. 
The very nature of the task thus im- 
posed upon him had its own depress- 
inginfluence on hismind—the gloomy 
pomp of death— the terrible com- 
panionship between affliction and 
worldliness—the tear of the mourner 
—the heartbroken sigh, drowned in 
the sharp knock of the coffin-maker. 
He had gone through it all, and sat 
moodily pondering over the future, 
when Madame de Sabloukoff entered. 

“She’s much better this morning, 
and I think we can go over and dine 
with her to-day,” said she, removing 
her shawl and taking a seat. 

He gave a little-easy smile that 
seemed assent, but did not speak, 
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“I perceive you have not opened 
your letters this morning,” said she, 
turning towards the table, littered 
over with letters and despatches of 
every size and me “This seems 
to be from the King—is that his 
mode of writing, ‘G. R.”’ in the 
corner ?” 

“So it is,” said Upton, faintly. 
Will you be kind enough to read it 
for me }” 


* Pavilion, Brighton. 


“ Dear Upton, 

“Let me be the first to congratu- 
late you on an appointment which 
it affords me the greatest pleasure to 
confirm” —— 

“What does he allude to?” cried 
she, stopping suddenly, whilea slight 
tinge of colour showed surprise, and 
a little displeasure, perhaps, mingled 
in her emotions. 

“T have not the very remotest 
conception,” said Upton, calmly. 
“ Let us see what that large despatch 
contains ? it comes from the Duke of 
Agecombe. Oh,” said he, with a 
great effort to appear as calm and 
unmoved as possible, “I see what it 
is, they have given me India !” 


Years have gone over, and once 
more—it is for the last time—we come 
back to the old castle in the West, 
beside the estuary of the Killeries. 
Neglect and ruin have made heavy 
inroads on it. The battlements of the 
at tower have fallen. Of the win- 
ows, the stormy winds of the At- 
lantic have left only the stone-mul- 
lions. The terrace is cumbered with 
loose stones and fallen masonry. Not 
a trace of the garden remains, save in 
the chance presence of some flowering 
plant or shrub, half choked by weeds, 
and wearing out a sad existence in 
uncared-for solitude. The entrance- 
gate is closely barred and fastened, 
ut a low portal, in a side wing, lies 
open, entering by which we can view 
the dreary desolation within. The 
apartments once inhabited by Lord 
Glencore are all dismantled and 
empty. The wind and the rain 
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CHAPTER LIV, AND LAST. 


THE END. 
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“ India !” exclaimed she, in amaze fm che 
ment. - 
“‘T mean, my dear Princess, they 8 
have given me the Governor General J indis 
ship.” dispo 
“ Which, of course, you would noi imag 
accept.” In 
“Why not, pray ?” turf | 
“India! It is banishment, banj™ large 
barism, isolation from all that really Dwa 
interests or embellishes existence year 
despotism that is wanting in thej™ gobli 
only element which gives a despof of b 
dignity, that he founds or strengthens — tons 
a dynasty.” half 
“No, no, charming Princess,” said of hi 
he, smiling; “it is a very gloriou™™ and 
sovereignty, with unlimited resources, ther 
and—a very handsome stipend.” that 
“ Which, therefore, you do not def Tra: 
cline,” said she, with a very peculiar but 
smnile. unc! 
“With your companionship |% not 
should call it a paradise,” said he. of I 


* And without such ?” 

“Such a sacrifice as one must 
never shrink from at the call of 
duty,” said he, bowing profoundly. 

The Princess dined that day with 
the Countess of Glencore, and Sir 
Horace Upton journeyed towards 
England, 
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the floors, with fragments of stucco 
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One small chamber, on the ground- J W! 

floor, maintains a habitable aspect. § of 

Here a bed and a few articles of fur- § & 


niture, some kitchen utensils, and a 
little book-shelf, all neatly and orderly 
arranged, show that some one calls 
thisa home! Sadand lonely enough 
isit ! Nota sound to break the dreary 
stillness, save the deep roar of the 
heavy sea—not a living voice, save 
the wild shrill cry of the osprey, as 
he soars above the barren cliffs! It 
is winter, and what desolation can be 
deeper or gloomier? The sea-sent 
mists wrapthe mountainsand even the 
Lough itself in their vapoury shroud. 
The cold thin rain falls unceasingly ; 
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b7.) Chapter LIV. and Lat.—The End. 
acheerless, damp, and heavy atmos- 


dwells even within doors ; and 
grey, half light gives a shadow 
indistinctness even to objects at hand, 
disposing the mind to sad and dreary 
jmaginings. 

In a deep straw chair, beside the 
turf fire, sits a very old man, with a 
large papers volume upon his knee. 
Dwarfed by nature, and shrunk by 

, there is something of almost 
blin semblance in the bright lustre 
of his dark eyes, and the ee mo- 
tions of his lips as he reads to himself 
half aloud. The almost wild energy 
of his features has survived the wear 
and tear of time, and, old as he is, 
there is about him a dash of vigour 
that seems to defy age. Poor Billy 
Traynor is now upwards of eighty, 
but his faculties are clear, his memory 
unclouded, and, like Moses, his eye 
not dimmed. The Three Chronicles 
of Loughdooner, in which he is read- 
ing, is the history of the Glencores, 
and contains, amongst its family re- 
cords, many curious predictions and 
eenecien, The heirs of that ancient 
ouse were, from time immemorial, 
the sport of fortune, enduring vi- 
cissitudes without end. No reverses 
seemed ever too heavy to rally from— 
no depth of evil fate too deep for them 
to extricate themselves. Involved in 
difficulties innumerable, engaged in 
lots, conspiracies, luckless under- 
ings, abortive enterprises, still 
they contrived to survive all around 
them, and come out with, indeed, 
ruined fortunes and beggared estate, 
but still with life, and with what is 
is the next to life itself, an uncon- 
querable energy of character. 

It was in the encouragement of 
these gifts that Billy now sought for 
what cheered the last declining years 
of his solitary life. His lord, as he 
ever called him, had been for years 
‘and years away in a distant colony, 
living under another name. Dwelling 
amongst the rough settlers of a wild 
remote track, a few brief lines at long 
intervals were the only tidings that 
assured Billy he was yet living; yet 
were they enough to convince him, 
coupled with the hereditary traits of 
his house, that some one day or other 
he would come back again to resume 
his proud place and the noble name 
of his ancestors. More than once had 
it been the fate of the Glencores to see 
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“the hearth cold, and the roof-tree 
blackened ;” and Billy now muttered 
the lines of an old chronicle, where 
such a destiny was bewailed :— 


Where are the voices, whispering low, 
Of lovers side by side ? 
And where the haughty dames who swept 
Thy terraces in pride? 
Where is the wild and joyous mirth, 
That drown’d th’ Atlantic’s roar ? 
Making the rafters ring again, 
With welcome to Glencore, 


And where’s the step of belted knight, 
That strode the massive floor ? 

And where’s the laugh of lady bright, 
We used to hear of yore ? 

The hound that bayed, the prancing steed, 
Impatient at the door, 

May bide the time for many a year— 
They'll never see Glencore ! 


“And he came back, after all— 
Lord Hugo,—and was taken pri- 
soner at Ormond by Cromwell, and 
sentenced to death!” said Billy— 
“sentenced to death!—but never 
shot! Nobody knew why, or ever 
will know. After years and years of 
exile he came back, and was at the 
court of Charles, but never liked— 
they say dangerous! That’s exactly 
the word—dangerous !” 

He started up from his reverie, 
and taking his stick, issued from the 
room. The mist was beginning to 
rise, and he took his way towards 
the shore of the Lough, through the 
wet and tangled grass. It was a long 
and toilsome walk for one so old as he 
was, but he went manfully onward, 
and at last reached the little jetty 
where the boats from the main land 
were wont to putin. All was cheer- 
less and leaden-hued over the wide 
waste of water; a surging swell 
swept heavily along, but not a sail 
was to be seen! Far across the 
Lough he could descry the harbour 
of Leenane, where the boats were at 
anchor, and see the lazy smoke as it 
slowly rose in the thick atmosphere, 
Seated on a stone at the water's 
edge, Billy watched long and pa- 
tiently, his eyes turning at times to- 
wards the bleak mountain-road, which 
for miles was visible. At last, with 
a weary sigh, he arose, and muttering, 
“ He won’t come to-day,” turned back 
again to his lonely home. 

To this hour he lives, and waits 
the coming of Glencore, 





The Bishop of Cork: 


DR. FITZGERALD, BISHOP OF CORK. 


Tue pleasure with which we heard of the appointment of Dr. Fitzgerald to thé 
see of Cork was not unmixed with surprise. It was too much to give away 
to mere merit. Was there to be an end to all connection? What can the 
state mean, disposing of its Church patronage on such pure Quixotic princi- 

les. The amiable Viceroy, who has not forgotten his classics, may be forgiven 
at a Mechanic’s Institute, or a Dargan Testimonial meeting, for quoting 
“ Palmam qui meruit ferat,” but to distribute Church patronage on such 
principles is an innovation without a precedent. 

Aeik Sadeed the precedents were all the other way. As an instance of how 
things. were managed in the Irish Church a century ago, we select one among 
Dr. Fitzgerald’s predecessors in the see of St. Barr. The story is told in Lord 
Hervey’s memoirs, of a Dr. Rundle, whose theology was so liberal that any 
one might assent to it that did not dissent from Deism. Rundle was selected 
by Walpole for the see of Gloucester, which was vacant, but the clergy of 
Gloucester, even in the dark days of the second George, would not suffer such 
an appointment to pass without a protest. The protest succeeded, and Wal- 
pole gave way ; Rundle was accordingly provided for in Ireland. The English 
chapter saved their consciences, and the minister his patronage, by thus 
shifting to Ireland divines whom it was inconvenient to promote there. 
Indeed, a century ago, bishops were sent over to Ireland openly and avowedly 
to carry on the administration, legates a latere from Whitehall. Primate 
Boulter writes to a friend in England, “ It was purely in obedience to his 
majesty’s commands that I came hither ; and now i am here, the only thing 
that can make me uneasy is that I should not be enabled to carry on his 
imajesty’s service here, the prospect of doing which is the greatest comfort to 
the in my present station.” 


So bad were those English imports to the Irish Bench, that Swift accounted 
for them with his usual mockery. He supposed that the minister at White- 
hall made choice of some pious and learned Englishman for a vacant Irish see, 
The chosen of Providence and the Whigs set out for Dublin with his appoint- 
ment strapped to his saddle-bags. A stage out of London he is stopped, 


eased of his wig and sacerdotals, and put under the sod. The bold highway- 
man mounts the bishop’s horse and rides to Dublin Castle, a pretender bishop. 
His credentials are correct, he is consecrated, and goes down to his diocese ; 
and if he drinks, swaggers, and cocks a pistol ina way a little indecent in 
a bishop, the English minister is not to blame so much as the bad state of 
the roads and the audacity of highwaymen. 

Things indeed are changed since then. The age of political bishops has 
passed away in England. It is dying out, we are happy to observe, in Ireland. 
At least we hail Dr. Fitzgerald’s appointment as a pledge that the age of 
Boulters and Rundles is passing away, never, we hope, to return. 

Dr. Fitzgerald’s appointment has given such general satisfaction, that our 
Viceroy deserves every credit for his discernment. If “ to carry on her Ma- 
jesty's government” be the design of the office, a much more useful man might 

ave been selected to do the minister’s bidding. For “‘ her Majesty’s govern- 
ment” can have nothing to gain from a man who loves truth better than Plato 
—hbetter even than Palmerston, although he had ten Irish mitres on the tips 
of his fingers to drop among his followers at every vacancy. Lord Carlisle 
has looked over the heads of all these, to bestow his patronage on a man inde- 
pendent of party, a learned modest man, who, perhaps, was unconsciously 
drawing his own portrait, and forecasting his own history, when he wrote the 
following on Bishop Butler, “ To courtiers like Archbishop Blackburne, 
Butler might seem to be buried, (for so he told the Queen, when she asked if 
he were not dead,) but it is only as the grain is buried, which, vegetating un- 
seen, springs up at last in the luxuriance of a teeming harvest.” 

The true secret of Dr. Fitzgerald’s appointment we hold to be this : our 
accomplished viceroy bethought him of a suitable sucessor to Berkeley in the see 
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@ Cloyne, and resolved to select one on pure Berkeleian principles. According 
to Berkeley and his master, Plato, ideas exist before and without the matter 
fa which they are embodied to outward sense. There is an adaptation, however, 
of the form to the matter, so that only ideas suitable to certain matter can 
ssume a certain shape. Now the ideal bishop existed in the Viceroy’s brain, 
and the matter of a bishop in Dr. Fitzgerald’s spare frame. Thus, by a pre-ex- 
istent harmony between matter and form, the ideal mitre has descended on the 
actual man, and Dr. Fitzgerald is a bishop because he fitted Lord Carlisle’s 
ideal of the office. We know of none so worthy to succeed to the see of 
Berkeley as one who like Berkeley can combine the purest idealism with the 
plainest good sense, combat the sceptic with his own weapons of philosophy, 
or make plain to the plainest child those truths which accompany salvation. 
We have in Berkeley an instance that a philosopher can spend a life of 
anwearied benevolence at home and abecad such as few missionaries have 
lived, and we are sure that Dr. Fitzgerald is worthy to succeed Berkeley 
both as a philosopher and as a working bishop. 
- There are only two kinds of biography worth reading, of both of which we 
have some very excellent examples of late. It is possible only to write “the 
life and opinions,” or “ the life and adventures” of any man. If a man’s 
opinions are worth recording, his adventures are generally naught, and the 
contrary. Biographers often attempt to invest their characters with interest 
in both departments—and fail. We read the adventures, forinstance, of Robin- 
son Crusoe, and Sinbad the Sailor with pleasure, but every child learns to skip 
the pious or moral reflections interspersed in these excellent books of adventure. 
We care as little for the Puritan Crusoe’s moralities, as for those of the Ma- 
hometan Sinbad ; we don’t want to know what these men thought, but what 
they did. On the other hand, to glean from the gossips all the adventures of 
& man whose life is in his thoughts is absurd when carried to any length. 
What care we to know that Newton was so small a baby, he could have been 
put in a quart jug? We do not deny that the feeling is quite natural to know 
the inner life, as some call it, of great men. Thus the Marquis d’Hopital, a 
French mathematician, was curious to know whether Newton ate, drank, and 
flept as other people. Had the French marquis undertaken the work which 
Bir David Brewster has since treated with the hand of a master, we should 
read “‘ The Life and Adventures of Isaac Newton, Chevalier, Mathematician, 
wid Master of the Mint!” Now as we do not think this minute personal 
biography the true introduction of Dr. Fitzgerald to our readers, we shall 
therefore abstain from it. Indeed, Dr. Fitzgerald has almost by anticipation 
forbidden it. Writing of Butler, he says, “ There was something so retiring 
and recluse in Butler’s disposition, that it may be questioned whether he 
would ever have tolerated such a companion as the loquacious and inquisitive 
biographer of Johnson. It is certain that those who, like Butler and Newton, 
are accustomed to methodize their thoughts and reduce them to first princi- 
, make a far less figure in oral conference than those whose knowledge 
more readily at hand, in the loose change of common topics and discon- 
hected observations.” 

But while Boswellism in biography has increased of late with us, partly 
ftom the vanity of authors, partly from the exaggerated praise of Boswell, by 
Macaulay and others—there are symptoms of a reaction in a healthier direct- 
tion. There are now some biographies worthy of the name before the public. 
Dr. Fitzgerald is the biographer par excellence of Bishop Butler. In ninety 
pages we are given all the information we care to know of the good bishop’s ad- 
ventures, which were few andcommon-place. Forhis opinions, Dr. Fitzgerald is 
their interpreter. For a second instance, Sir W. Hamilton has set out and 
adorned all that Reid wrote, with the affection and zeal of a disciple. Sir David 
Brewster has also deserved well of science for his life of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Which is abstruse and uninteresting, simply forthe reason that Sir Isaac New- 
ion would have been thought the same in a general company. Sir Robert 

tel has also found such a biographer in M. Guizot, who writes of a states- 

m as a statesman—the ex-premier of France discussing the measures of a 

¢ premier of England. . We need not say that in Dr, Fitzgerald’s case, to 
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write his life is to discuss his thoughts. We may adopt the Baconian phrase, 
“ Gulielmus Fitzgerald sic cogitavit.” 

A man’s life is the work in and for which he has lived. Some would tell 
us that: the work is only the outer man, and that the true inner man remains 
behind. But we cannot come out of that concealment ourselves, or penetrate 
into the true personality in others. So sang a poet: 


** We are spirits clad in veils ; 
Man by man was never seen. 
All our deep communion fails 
To remove the hidden screen.” 


Now all this is mere mysticism. Remove the screen, and what is behind— 
the willonly. But what is the will apart from the thoughts, words, and deeds 
it has willed, A will without these is a mere capacity for existence, not ex- 
istence itself. God has wisely put a screen between will and will, and soul 
and soul ; because, behind the screen there is nothing but a capacity, an in- 
anity incomprehensible as one of the shades in Elysium ; but the screen itself 
is wove and embroidered through, so that the man is to be read from without, 
not from within. And this, by the way, as a preliminary censure on biogra- 
phies miscalled intuitive. 

In the case of any true man whose life is worth recording, the adventures ofa 
man of action, or the opinions of a man of thought surround and shut out the 
inner man, as the envelope of fire surrounds and shuts out what we suppose is 
the substance of the sun. For this reason no man can write his own life, for 
he looks at himself from within, not from without ; and as we said above, the 
embroidered screen which is his life, is to be seen on one side only. 

Of Dr. Fitzgerald’s ancestors enough might be written to appal even a 
Welsh genealogist. Suffice it to say that, for the last seven hundred years, 
the Norman stock of Geralds, pere et fils, have settled in Ireland, and becom- 
ing Hibernis Hiberniores have served as a kind of mordant on which the 
Saxon could blend with the Celt in Ireland. 

From this ancient Norman tree, whose roots spread over many parts of 
Leinster and Munster, there grew on one of the topmost boughs—how far re- 
moved from the main trunk we cannot pretend to say—a Dr. Fitzgerald, who 
went to India as a medical man. Like the story of Waverley, “ ’tis sixty years 
since.” Returning from India, Dr. Fitzgerald took up his residence near Lime- 
rick, where, at a country seat called Lifford,|William, the younger son, was 
born on the 3rd December, 1814. 

In November, 1830, Dr. Fitzgerald entered Trinity College, Dublin, at the 
early age of sixteen, as was then not unusual, as a pupil of Dr. O’Brien, the 
learned Bishop of Ossory. He obtained a scholarship in 1833, and graduated 
before he came of age, in the year 1835. The same year he obtained the 
Downs prize given for composition. The next few years of Dr. Fitzgerald's 
life passed quietly away at his residence in or near college. The library in 
those days was his constant resort. He had already begun to amass some of 
those stores of reading which are seldom acquired unless men begin young. 
Dr. Fitzgerald is another instance of that precocious scholarship which dis- 
tinguished the late Sir.William Hamilton above all his contemporaries. Sir 
William had read, while a student at Oxford, nearly every writer in mental 
philosophy, ancient and modern ; and whatever he may have done in later 
years towards digesting such a mass of reading, it is probable that he had 
amassed his principal stock during the first ten years of his student-life. 
The same we have no doubt is the case with Dr. Fitzgerald. His writings 
show too wide an acquaintance with books to suppose that he has read himseif 
up on each occasion for the first time in the literature of the subject. 

In 1839, Dr. Fitzgerald, whohad taken orders and was serving a small curacy 
in the county of Kildare, made his maideu essay in authorship. A sum of 
£50 was offered by Philip Bury Duncan, Esq., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, for a prize essay on Logomachy or the Abuse of Words, open to the 
graduates of the University of Dublin. Dr. Fitzgerald’s essay bore off the 
prize with the special commendation of the donor, together with an additional 
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t of £25 towards defraying the expenses of printing it. The essay itself 
ie fear, out of print, and copies are scarce ; but we cannot forbear extract- 


ing the opening passage ; “ Ex pede Herculem” ;— 


Aristophanes, in one of his most brilliant dramas, has described the birds, the accustomed 
messengers between heaven and earth, as joining in a general revolt against their masters, and 
by cutting off all communication beween Jupiter and his subjects reducing both gods and man 
to a dependance on themselves. IfI might be permitted to give the same philosophic tura 
to this fable as Lord Bacon has given to some of the earlier mythologic legends, I should 
pronounce it to contain an allegorical representation of the tyranny which worde—these airy 
nuncios between mind and truth—have long exercised over the understanding and its ideas. 
At first sight it might seem just as improbable that sounds, empty and unmeaning in them- 
selves, should influence the reason of which they are the creatures, as that the baseless towers 
of Nephelococcyggia should hang suspended upon nothing in the atmosphere. Yet experience 
has proved that in a medium so thin and unsubstantial as that of words, obstacles may exist 
of strength to oppose the loftiest aspirings of genius after truth, and to prevent the com- 
munion of human intellect with the realities of nature. 


From the foregoing extract our readers may judge of the rest. We know no 
sixty pages so well worth reprinting; and since the world has taken an in- 
terest during the last year or two in University essays, perhaps this is one of 
several such short pieces that might be disentombed, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the general reader. To give our readers another extract or two, we 
will even risk the penalties of the Copyright Act. 

Of Hobbes of Malmesbury, the founder of the selfish system, our essayist 
says, “ He was a reformer like Jehu. He did but banish the foreign idols of 
the forum and the theatre, to bow down before the home-bred abominations 
within the cavern of his own selfish breast.” 

As a comment on the well-known couplet, 


Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua, 


This is the book where each his dogma seeks, 
And this the book where each his dogma finds, — 


‘we have these remarks on what he calls “ the Sophism of the Lexicon”: ~ 


Men before they come to study the Scriptures have a sort of vocabulary of Biblical terms 
fixed in their heads, with meanings already attached to them, taken out of favorite systems of 
divinity ; consequently when they meet a word in the Bible they look out for its meaning, 
not in the Bible itself but in the glossary as it were of Calvin or Arminius, the Articles of 
the Church of England, or the Westminster Confession—the works of Priestley, perhaps, or 
Wesley—the council of Trent or of Nice—or the Consensus Patrum, 


In the year following, Dr. Fitzgerald put to press some strictures on the 
Oxford Tractites who were now drawing attention to their novelties, “ Epis- 
copacy, Tradition, and the Sacraments considered in reference to the Oxford 
Tracts—with a postscript on Fundamentals” is the title of Dr. Fitzgerald’s 
little pamphlet, which was in part a reprint of a series of papers contributed 
to the Christian Examiner in 1837. 

After some delay, Dr. Fitzgerald took priest’s orders, and was appointed 
soon afterwards to the curacy of Clontarf, where, in 1846, he married Miss 
Btoney, eldest child of the late George Stoney, of Oakley Park, King’s 
County, Esq. Selden in his Table-talk says, “Of all actions of a man’s 
life, his marriage doth least concern other people; yet of all actions of 
our life it is most meddled with by the people.” And therefore, because it 
concerns none else but the principals, do biographers and others with itching 
ears love to record it. Like busy-bodies, we are meddlesome with these things 
because they are not our business; for the tree of knowledge is only lusted 
after by most men when its fruit is forbidden. 

_. While in the curacy of Clontarf, Dr. Fitzgerald drew the attention of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and was soon promoted to the prebendary of ae 
DD 
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‘more in the county of Wicklow,and from thence was advanced to the vicarage 
of St. Ann in the year 1850. 

In 1848, when the professorship of Moral Philosophy became vacant by 
the death of the distinguished Archer Butler, Dr. Fitzgerald was appointed 
his successor, and held the chair during the term of five years for which the 
professsor is elected. 

In 1853, when a professorship of Ecclesiastical History was founded through 
the munificence of the Primate, Dr. Fitzgerald was nominated to fill the 
chair for the first time ; and his lectures, which we are told are preparing for 
publication, fully sustain Dr. Fitzgerald’s high reputation as a vigorous 
thinker, able to bear himself up under the weight of materials accumulated by 
s0 many compilers in this very favorite field of research. 

The last step of Dr. Fitzgerald’s promotion from the archdeaconry of Kil- 
dare to the bishopric of Cork, is a matter of recent date and needs no com- 
ment from us. The thanks of all right-minded men are due to Lord Carlisle 
for his discernment ; and however the turn of the wheel and the caprice of 
— may curtail his stay among us, absent or present he will carry the 

¢ wishes with him of all who wish well to the Irish church. ‘“‘ He was a 
lover of good men,” is the epithet with which the Earl of Carlisle will be 
remembered when his administration in Ireland is over. 

Dr. Fitzgerald has thought much on subjects that lie below the surface of 
common experience. We must, therefore, bespeak some interest in the sub- 
jects themselves, before introducing Dr. Fitzgerald’s writings to the general 
reader. 

A poet often demands an instalment of interest paid beforehand : thus 
Wordsworth says :— 


And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


To those who are not like-minded, they have nothing to say or sing. Coleridge 
used to quote the line— 


Sis sus, sis Davus; sum caltha, et non tibi spiro; 


to show the critics that if they did not eare for him he would not caré for 
them. And a philosopher demands sympathy as much as the poet. We must 
have thought beforehand without him, or he will never allure us to think 
with him. What interest can the life of a thinker on probabilities—the 
searcher after evidence, from the seen to the unseen—awaken, for instance, in 
one who is in deed, if not in name, a Sadducee—-who has never stood “ on 
the isthmus of a middle state,” between the dark sea of a past and a future 
existence? “The words of the wise,” it is true, “are as goads;” and the 
reasons for faith of a Butler, or one of his wisest modern disciples, may prick 
on the lagging thoughts of some to think for themselves. But in general, the 
thoughts of others will only, like Macbeth’s dagger, marshal us the way we 
are going of ourselves. The susceptibility to those impressions must exist 
beforehand, or the thoughts themselves will not produce them in us. 

Dr. Fitzgerald has written little, and that little has been distilled from his 
pen principally in the form of annotations, occasional sermons, and contribu- 
tions to one or two periodicals. 


Where words are searce, they are seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain, 


In the tilt-yard of controversy he has played the part of le Noir Faineant 
‘with vizor down ; he has broken a lance, from time to time, either with 
‘Romanism or Rationalism. The only device on his shield is that which we 
read in the preface of his edition of the Analogy, Malui prodesse quam 
conspicr. 

Of his anonymous contributions to this, among other periodicals, we are not 
at liberty, of course, to speak, It is different with a volume of Cautions fo 
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the Times, which was published some years ago under the editorship of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, assisted by other contributors. The evidence of style 
is often ilove. and it would difficult to detect Dr. Fitzgerald out of a 
eompany of congenial minds, writing with the common aim of adorning 
trath, not periods, But there is one “Caution for the Times” which it is said, 
and we think it is no fama vaga, is more characteristic of Dr. Fitzgerald’s 
style than any other. It is a caution directed against the nebular philosophy 
of Germany, which has lately become popular among us. The following 
extract will speak for itself :— 


The injury done by vague and indeterminate forms of expression upon practical subjects— 
such as Theology, Morals, and Politics—has been well compared to the mischievous effects of 
a.London fog. The danger in both eases arises from the mixture of light and obscurity. If 
the absence of light were total, and the darkness were, like that of Egypt, ‘‘ a darkness that 
might be felt,” —an entire suspension of all human activity would ensue, ‘ They saw not 
one another, neither rose any from his place.” But the light in a fog is just sufficient to tempt 
men to continue their business, and venture abroad ;*though not enough to save them from 
the risk of running against a lamp-post or stumbling down a eellar. So likewise, in the case 
of an intellectual haze, the great danger is that men, with nothing better than half-views and 

immering notions of things, will nevertheless judge and act as confidently as if they were 

ging and acting in the broad day-light of clear reason. 

But there is another peculiar danger connected with some intellectual fogs, for which it is 
less easy to find a parallel, The citizens of London, thongh pretty well accustomed to No- 
yember mists, are never known to full in love with the grand obscurity of that mysterious 
state of the atmosphere, or to persuade themselves that they can then cross Fleet-street most 
safely when they cannot distinguish an omnibus from a dog-cart. But let the reader imaging 
to himself, if he can, a mist so resplendent with gay prismatic colours—such ‘* gorgeous 
canopy of golden air”—as that men should forget its inconvenience in their admiration of its 
beauty, and a kind of nebular taste should prevail for preferring that glorious dimness to vul- 
gar day-light. Nothing short of such a case as this could afford a parallel to the mischief done 
to the public mind by some late writers, at present very popular in England and America ;— 
a sort of ** children of the mist,” who wage war upon Christianity under cover of the twilight. 
These persons have long been accustoming their disciples to admire, as a style truly philoso- 
phical, what can hardly be described otherwise than as a certain haze of words imperfectly 
understood, through which some remote ideas, scarcely distinguishable in their outlines, loom 
as it were upon the view, in a kind of dusky grandeur which vastly exaggerates their pro- 
portions, 

It is chiefly in such foggy forms that the metaphysics and theology of Germany, for ins 
slance, are every day exercising a greater influence on popular literature; and their practical 
effect is felt much more in a distaste and even contempt for everything of home-growth than 
in substituting anything definite in its place. It has been, indeed, carefully instilled into 
men’s minds that Germany has something far more profound to give than anythjng hitherto 
extant in our native literature; but what that profound ‘‘ something” is, appears not at all so 
generally understood by the mass of its admirers. We are willing to suppose thut the gentle. 
men who have set this fashior, have, in their private studies, acquired a more exact acquain- 
tance with it than they deem it needful to exhibit in their writings; but we are pretty sure 
that many of their disciples are content to take matters upon trust, and believe with an im- 
plicit faith that what seems such hard thinking must be accurate thinking also, And many 
would, no doubt, throw aside as trivial, or even perhaps as stark folly—if stated in plain Eng 
lish__what they now admire as recondite wisdom, precisely because they only half unders 
stand it. 


The path of Dr. Fitzgerald as a thinker may be traced along that border- 
land which diyides between faith and reason, religion and morality. Revela- 
tion came to supply the shortcomings of reason ; not to supersede it, as one 
extreme supposes ; or merely to sanction it by signs from heaven, as those in 
the other extreme think, But as early as the second century of the Christian 
era, we find men diyided on this point. The Alexandrian school confounded faith 
and reason ; the Latin church in general divided them ; the one fused the two 
into a new amalgam ; the other taught that faith superseded reason. Faith, 
according to Clement, is the compendious knowledge of essentials—gnosis the 
strong and stable demonstration of the things received by faith, whereby faith 
js raised to an irrefragable scientific knowledge. Tertullian, on the other 
4 states the p x in its extremest form, credo quia impossibile, Augus- 

ne’s more moderate dictum, fides preecedit intellectum, may be raid, indged, 
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to have been the watchword of the early church in arguing with heretics. On 
the other hand, Julian upbraids the Christians with their usual motto, “ ‘ Be- 
lieve,’ as if all their wit and wisdom had consisted in that one word.” 

The Alexandrian and North-African schools are reproduced in our day ; 
reason and faith are with some as opposed as ever. Strauss, on the one hand, 
and Dr. Newman on the other, represent the two poles of opposition. New- 
man, on Development, has observed we must begin with believing, and con- 
viction will follow. ‘ Arguments,” he says, “again will come to be 
considered rather as representations and persuasives than as logical proofs.” 
If arguments, according to Dr. Newman, should come after, not before convic- 
tion, we cannot see their use at all, except as rhetorical embellishments—a 
kind of empty homage to reason, like the congé @élire to a cathedral chapter, 
given after, not before the bishop is designated by the crown. If Dr. New- 
man of Dublin is allowed to reason out Catholic dogmas only in the same 
way that Dean Newman of Cork will instal Dr. Fitzgerald into his cathedral, 
we pity the waste of so much subtlety and skill. Preposterous (pre-postera ), 
indeed, are the pretensions of a church whose chosen champions put the last 
first and the first last, begin with the conclusion and end with the premises. 

Dr. Newman mis-states the relations of reason to faith in strange company. 
Dr. Strauss, in his “ Doctrine of Christian Faith,” proposes “ that faith and 
science should walk unmolested on their different roads, and that if excess of 
piety should banish the philosopher from the communion of the faithful, he 
would consider this a gain and not aloss—that sham attempts at it have been 
sufficiently made, and that the only hope of a satisfactory result exists in a 
separation between the opposing principles.” 

Now the antidote to Strauss is also the antidote to Newman—the disease 
is the same though the symptoms differ ; and a wise physician combats the 
disease at its fountain-head only: he knows that the morbid symptoms will vary, 
not with the disease, but with the patient’s temperament. Bishop Butler in 
this stands at the head of all Christian apologists. Others took “short and 
easy methods,” or the “end of controversy,” or “ dissuasives,” or, like Bishop 
Lavington, dealt double-handed blowsat Papists and Methodists at once. Joseph 
Butler went down at once deeper than all, and plucked up error by the very 
roots in the analogy of reason to faith. If every heresy may be traced to 
some displacement or other of reason and faith, it is not too much to say that 
their adjustment is the ‘ short and easy method’ with all errorists. 

The principle of the “ analogy of religion” may be thusexplained. We are 
all born believers, disposed, that is, to take what we have not strength to dis- 
cover for ourselves on the credit of others. Implicit faith is thus an instinct 
implanted in us, an adaptation of the mental constitution of the child to its 
place in the world, as evident as any bodily adaptation ; such as that by which 
the teeth are sheathed in the gums during the months of lactation, and cut 
only as soon as the child is able to masticate food. As reason increases, im- 
plicit faith decreases ; and were we ina state of innocence, the distance be- 
tween the two would be exactly kept up to the last—faith anticipating 
reason, and then giving way to it, as the Greek legend of Daphne, or the dawn, 
depicts her as flying before Apollo, or sunrise. Might we not transpose the 
fable of the Loves of the Dawn and the Day, thus—Faith rises young and 
beautiful : Reason loves her—she flies before him, and dies as he embraces 
her with his brilliant rays. But Daphne, or the dawn, never dies—she still 
oy before the sun, and if it is day in the east, it is yet dawn in the far west. 

faith never wholly fails. If overtaken by reason in one place, she still 
goes before him to another: the sun of Reason running from one end of heaven 
to the other, must dip in the ocean at evening, and there stall his fiery steeds. 
The reason of an archangel has its furthest bound, beyond which it is not 
lawful to pass ; and faith can still point over the ocean of the infinite which 
lies beyond. With an unfallen creature there is, therefore, a natural harmony 
between reason and faith; both are original in the composition of a 
finite mind—neither can with safety be set aside or preferred to the other. 
Both are obliged, by a law of our nature, to move forward ; but their progres- 
sion is harmonious, as the day is always overtaking the dawn, but the dawn 
still flying before him, 
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But with fallen man reason and faith have lost this harmony ; we either 
yashly confound the two, ordivide. Setting out in early childhood with the 


: nent of authority, the authority of argument soon treads on its heels. 


e lose too soon that reverence for superiors which is one of the ingredients 
of faith, and learn to reverence ourselves only. Thus reason swells, instead 
of grows, at the expense of the whole moral nature, as an Indian fakir can 
cause a leg or an arm to swell while the rest of his frame is spare and 
withered. That this diseased reason, or an exaggerated reverence for self, is 
destructive to true faith is plain from the Lord’s words, “How can ye believe 
who receive honour one of another?” 

But faith again retaliates upon reason ; and because reason at first rejected 
contraries, it now is forced to lie under the weight of contradictories. Thus 
the monster birth of reason is followed by a monstrous after-birth of faith. 
One disease genders another. 

What is the remedy? Analogy is the one specific for the one disease whose 
two symptoms are rationalism and superstition. Analogy not only preserves 
the healthy action of reason and faith together, it is also the cure for an 
unhealthy. The mind that begins to inquire for itself finds itself plunged 
amid contradictions. Experience shows it one thing; faith in God suggests 
another. Thus David is grieved at the sight of the prosperity of the ungodly ; 
his faith in God’s moral government is in conflict with experience. Analogy 
is the clue to a reconcilement between the two. Perhaps his experience is 
narrow and short-sighted. He has only seen one stage of the ungodly man’s 
career, “flourishing like a green bay-tree.” Could his experience stretch a 
little farther, it would see him “ perish and come to a fearful end.” Plainly, 
then, his experience, which was too narrow, ought not to shake his belief in 
God’s moral government. But he cannot shut his eyes to these distressing 
experiences, and walk with a blind faith, which, after all, could be no state of 
discipline. Let him try, then, to adjust the two if possible, to see if his ex- 
perience, as far as it goes, may not lie in the same plane with his faith. If 
the things beyond reason are not only not contrary to reason, but in a great 
measure agreeable to it, there is then a presumption in their favour, enough 
at least to recommend them to our most serious attention. Religion, at least, 
is not an absurd thing—the absurdity is rolled back upon those who turn a 
deaf ear to it. Bishop Butler’s intention in writing the Analogy seems to have 
been to meet the case of those who scouted even the question of the probable 
truth or not of the Christian religion. As the argument of prescription was 
once used unwisely against heresy, so heresy now pleaded prescription against 
Christianity. ‘‘ It has come,” says Butler, “ I know not iow, to be taken for 

ted by many persons that Christianity is nct so much as a subject of 
inquiry, but that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious. And accord- 
ingly they treat it as if this were an agreed point among all people of discern- 
ment, and nothing remained but to set it up asa principal subject of mirth and 
ridicule ; as it were, by way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world.” “There is,” says Butler, again, in another passage of 
startling solemnity, “in the present age a certain fearlessness with rd to 
what may be hereafter under the government of God, which nothing but an 
universally acknowledged demonstration on the side of Atheism can Justify, 
and which makes it quite necessary that men be reminded, and if possible, made 
to feel that there is no sort of ground for being thus presumptuous, even upon 
the most sceptical principles. For may it not be said of any person, upon his 
being born into the world, he may behave so as to be of no service to it but 
by being made an example of the woful effects of vice and folly ?” 

Analogy, then, has this twofold use in Butler’s work, as is very acutely 
shown by Dr. Fitzgerald. There is a positive analogy between the course of 
nature and natural religion, and a negative between the course of nature and 
revealed. The points of resemblance that are between the two first are cha- 
racteristic, but not completely so between the two last. Thatis, the analogies 
of nature prove that the God of nature isa moral governor, but they only lead 
us to presume that he is the author of revelation. In the first case, we have 
an instance of perfect induction. In the syllogism of natural religion there is 
nothing in the conclusion that is not in the premises. Natural religion, in 
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faet, is only our generalized experience from actions as goed and eyil to their 
consequences j just as any law in physics is only a generalized experience 
from a wide induction of facts, 

The analogy of revealed religion, on the other hand, is only negative. The 
resemblances between the constitution of nature and the truths of revealed 
religion are only resemblances ; they are not quite crucial instances, While it 
is possible to infer therefrom that both come from the same author, it is also 
not impossible to suppose that the one may have been designedly drawn up 
to imitate the other. The analogy, at best, in this case only raises a presump- 
tion in favour of revealed religion, or rebukes, as we have seen already, any 
presumption agajnst it, as if it carried absurdity on the very face of it. And 
this is the very state of the case in which we desire to leave it. Butler is 
much misunderstood if he is supposed to take the “a priori road” in argu- 
ing for Christianity. On the contrary, as a revealed religion he leayes it on 
the foundation, where it has always stood, of historical evidence. He has no 
disposition to underprop it with presymptions or probabilities of his gwn in: 
venting, but only to set men at rest, by showing that if its foundations are 
insecure, it is because the solid earth itself is but a hollow crust and may come 
through any day. ‘“ If the foundations be removed, what will the righteous do!” 
But no man has any right to object to such a foundation while he is building 
himself on the same ; the sceptic, to be consistent, should not only build castles 
in the air, but also support them there. 

De, Fitzgerald has very clearly marked out this distinction between positive 
and negative analogy, and shown that while the former will prove the truth 
of natural religion, reyealed religion is restricted to the use of the latter ; the 
analogy of nature demonstrates the one and renders the other probable; or, at 
least, shows “ that if not so clear a case, there is nothing absurd in revealed 
religion.” 

Bishop Fitzgerald’s edition of the Analogy bids fair to supersede every other, 
It is indispensable, indeed, from the very reason that itis an edition—it is not 
a work upon a work—an ambitious attempt often made by editors to dispense 
with the author himself. Perhaps no single book in theology has been so 
often edited with annotations as the Analogy of Butler, Itis no slight praise 
to have superseded every other, A trifle may make perfection, it is said, 
although perfection is no trifle; and this exactly describes what Dr. Fitz. 
gerald has attempted and succeeded in. It seemed to every other editor a 
trifle to collate the text with the first edition of 1726 : to Dr. Fitzgerald it was 
no trifle, and in this his edition is perfect. It was a trifle to previous editors 
to leave many things unsaid which were self-evident, and to throw a little 
light on the dark corners of Butler’s argument, This they have not done ; 
and in this again Dr. Fitggerald’s edition is perfect. And lastly, it was buta 
trifle te be learned without pedantry, profound without presumption, and 
modest without servility ; and in all these respects this edition is perfect. 
Dr. Fitegerald has earned his place, and will keep it, in company with the 
author of the Analogy among divines, as Coke with Littleton among lawyers, or 
Hamilton with Reid among philosophers. 

On the other part of Butler's system, on the natural supremacy of con- 
scieyee, Dr. Fitzgerald has not written any formal comment. Without dis- 
paraging either Dr, Whewell’s edition of the Six Sermons of Bishop Butier 
on Human Nature, or Mr. Carmichael’s more recent edition of the whole, there 
is still room for such an edition of the Sermons as Dr. Fitzgerald has given us 
of the Analogy. The complete works of Bishop Butler, edited by Bishop 
Fitzgerald, would haye been such a contribution to our standard literature as 
would not soon be superseded. In an introductory discourse prefixed to a 
selection from the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, edited by Dr. Fitzgerald, 
we haye some most judicious sentences on the connexion of morality with 
religion. As the question of criminal reform has been much before the public, 
we will select a passage in which Dr, Fitzgerald shows how much society owes 
to Christianity for this -— 


Bus besides this. defect, af which he seems not to have been conscious, there was another 
practical one, of »yhich “Aristotle was well aware—the absence. of any adequate provision. fur 
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peelaiming those who have contracted habits of vice, Ethics merely deliver the right 
ions and methods of obtaining the virtues to those who wish to obtain them. But criminal 
not only by augmenting the power of the passions, increase at every repetition of 
that indulgence the habitual difficulty of restraining them, but tend directly to weaken them, 
and gt. last efface the ruling principle of moral honesty, which Warburton has with equal 
fruth and beanty compared to that ‘* candid appearance which is the result of the mixture 
of all the primitive colours, where, if the several sorts be not found in due proportion, nd 
whiteness will emerge from the composition.” Vices are, by Aristotle’s own confession, 
destructive to the very elements of good—they corrupt and destroy the perception as well as 
the love of right. The question is, whether the case of those who have brought themselveg 
under the yoke of passion be practically hopeless. J am bold to say that Christianity was the 
Jest system, moral or religious, that ever even proposed to solve this question in the affirma- 
tive. This must not be confounded with a problem which every religion, since the fall of man, 
has in some shape or other dealt with—removal of the guilt of sin. Christianity has this in 
common with every other religion ; but it possesses this divine distinguishing mark, that it 
makes these two things in harmony jts object, that it represents the guilt of sin as remitted 
for this very purpose (v. 1 John I. 9), that the character may be reformed effectually. 16 
fhys supplied what was the radical defect of ancient seciety—the separation between morality 
and religion,—a defect which left morality powerless and made religion mischievous. 


In the foregoing remarkable passage, we have the exact point of union be- 
tween morality and religion described. The two have been too often divided 
—dry morality on the one hand, and dry divinity on the other, and nothing 
between the two. Christianity has come in to supply that which ethics could 
not. ‘ What the law could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, God, 
sending his own son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned 
sin in the flesh.” What ethics wanted the gospel supplies. Ethics pre- 
seribes a regimen, the gospel provides a remedy. But divines have generally 
geized only the points of contrast between the two, and anal that if 
regimen by itself will not cure a case of disease, it is not to be used with the 
remedy ; whereas the remedy, rightly applied, is in itselfaregimen. Itis not 
only the special antidote to the poison itself of sin, but it supplies also the vis 
medicatriz whereby the patient is made every whit whole. 

The little that Dr. Fitzgerald has written is thus throughout at unity with 
get His office as a writer has been to bind over reason and faith to keep 

e peace with each other. The quarrel of the Theban brothers was not more 
unnatural and cruel than that between the two parts of our nature—and as in 
every such strife between brethren, the partizans on both sides have inflamed 
the quarrel, knowing that a reconciliation of the brethren would be destruction 
to their influence. As the opposition between reason and faith stood fixed, 
until the simple test of analogy is applied, when faith itself is shown to be 
reasonable, and reason is seen to reach forward towards faith—so between 
faith and practice there stood a gulf fixed. The atonement, according to 
Mr. Alexander Knox, is an upper link in the chain of Christian truth—on its 
connexion with Christian life he is obscure, in common with all the Grotian 
school, On the other hand, the Calvinistic school of divines have missed quite 
as remarkably the connexion of doctrine with practice :. the idea of salva- 
tion with these is centred entirely in sound doctrine, as with the Grotian 
school in correct practice. Neither have taught as emphatically as they should, 
that the doctrine enables the practice, and that salvation is.the identity of the 
two, as water is the identity of oxygen and hydrogen. Christianity is only 
the old ethics with a new set of motives, strong enough to impress even the 
most obdurate nature ; and ethics in the Christian dispensation is the govern- 
ing rule under which these motives are made to work. In this respect Dr. 
Fitzgerald is in advance of his master Butler. While Butler saw in analogy 
the point of reconciliation between reason and faith, he did not see the same 

int of reconciliation between faith and morals. His faith in the atonement 
is one thing—his rule of Christian duty another. We search in vain for such 
a connexion between the two as Dr. Fitzgerald has so clearly expressed. 
Archbishop Whately, so far as we know of the literature of the subject, was 
the first writer who broke the ice of the old Grotian theology at Oxford, and 
laid down a connexion between law and gospel, in his essay on “ Love towards 
Christ as a motive to obedience.” The evangelicals too generally dwelt only 
on the contrast of law and gospel—the Arminians ajmost confounded them. 
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Between the two there was no point at least of formal reconciliation in the 
days when Butler wrote. Butler, it must be admitted by his admirers, is 
daly a legalist of the Grotian school. In this respect his disciples, though 
often loth to admit it, are beyond their master. 

We have thus reviewed at some length the studies of Dr. Fitzgerald, be. 
cause we see in them the fittest preparation for his office. Of the threefold 
use of studies enumerated by Bacon, the highest use they serve is “ for ability 
in the judgment and disposing of business ; for expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge, of particulars one by one; but the general counsels and the 
plots and marshalling of affairs come best from those that are learned.” 

The special use of the study of analogy deserves to be mentioned. Of all 
others, a mind that has studied well the bearings of analogy, its strength and 
its weakness, can hold the balance firmly between reason and faith. Now 
the two parts of our nature are intellect and will, and reason strengthens the 
former and faith the latter. Hence these who cultivate reason only, ora 
blind credulity miscalled faith, are either in excess of intellect and defect of 
will, or the contrary. The philosopher is far-sighted, but a waverer; the 
believer is firm-willed, but positive. 

But a bishop, of all others, should join strength of will with strength of 
understanding ; and analogy, which holds the balance between reason and 
faith, is the fittest gymnastic and discipline for exercising these high qualities. 

We have dared to write a biography thus beforehand, and to disregard the 
caution of the wisest heathen—to call no man happy until his death ; and this 
we have done, for the reason Solon could not. To a heathen, life was a lottery 
with a few prizes and many blanks. To a Christian all things work together 
for good. To a heathen, dependence upon fixed principles was rare and almost 
unknown, for there was no higher will than self to fix them to. To a Chris- 
tian, who knows he has no strength of himself, fixed principles are possible, 
for the very reason that he has an object on which to fix them. Our best 
wishes, therefore, go with Dr. Fitzgerald to his elevated and responsible 
office ; and if we may believe that men are prepared for their work by tke 


books they have read and the schools they have studied in, then Dr. Fitzgerald 


has been thus training for years, and will not disgrace the school out of which 
he has risen. 


I. 


In the land of Bethlehem Judah, 
Let us linger, let us wander ! 
Ephrath’s sorrow, Rachel’s pillar, 
Lieth in the valley yonder ; 

And the yellow barley harvest 
Floods it with a golden glory. 

Let us back into the old time, 
Dreaming of her tender story, 

Of her true heart’s strong devotion, 
From beyond the Dead Sea water, 
From the heathen land of Moab,— 
Mablon’s wife and Mara’s daughter. 


Il, 


On the terebinth and fig-tree 
Suns of olden time are shining, 
And the dark leaf of the olive 
BScarcely shows its silver lining ; 
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Ruth. 


For still noon is on the thicket, 
Where the blue-neck’d pigeons listen 
To their own reproachful music ; 
And the red pomegranates glisten. 
As a queen a golden circlet, 

As a maid might wear a blossom, 

So the valley wears the cornfields 
Heaving on her fertile bosom ; 

And the wild grey hills stand o’er them, 
All their terraced vineyards swelling 
Like the green waves of a forest, 

Up to David’s mountain-dwelling. 


III. 


Lo! the princely-hearted Boaz 
Moves among his reapers slowly ; 
And the widow’d child of Moab 
Bends behind the gleaners lowly, 
Gathering, gleaning, as she goeth 
Down the slopes and up the hollows, 
While the love of old Naomi 

Like a guardian angel follows. 

And he speaketh words of kindness, 
Words of kindness, calm and stately ; 
Till he breaks the springs of gladness 
That lay cold and frozen lately ; 

And the love-flowers that had faded 
Deep within her bosom lonely, 
Slowly open as he questions, 

Soon for him to blossom only— 
When that spring shall fill with music, 
Like an over-flowing river, 

All his homestead ; and those flowers 
Bloom beside his hearth for ever.— 
Mother of a line of princes, 

Wrought into that race’s story, 
Whom the Godhead breaking earthward 
Mark’d with an unearthly glory ! 


IV. 


Still he walks among the reapers, 
And the day is nearly over, 

And the lonely mountain partridge 
Seeks afar his scanty cover: 

And the flocks of wild blue pigeons, 
That had gleaned behind the gleaner, 
Find their shelter in the thicket ; 
And the cloudless sky grows sheener 
With a sudden flush of crimson, 
Steeping in a fiery lustre 

Every sheaf top in the valley, 

On the hill side every cluster. 


Vv. 


Slowly, slowly, fade, fair picture, 
Yellow lights and purple shadows, 
On the valley, on the mountain, 

And sweet Ruth among the meadows ! 
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Stay awhile, true heart, and teach us, 


Pausing in thy matron beauty, 

Care of elders, love of kindred, 

All unselfish thought and duty. 
Linger, Boaz, noble minded ! 

Teach us—hanghty and unsparing— 
Tender eare for lowlier station, 
Kindly speech, and courteous bearing, 
Still each softest loveliest colour 
Shrine the form beloved and loving, 
Heroine of our heart’s first poem, 
Through our childhood’s dreamland moving, 
When the great old Bible open’d, 
And a pleasant pastoral measure, 

As our mothers read the story, 

Fill’d our infant hearts with pleasure. 


VICTOR COUSIN, AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 


TuE revolution of 1848, like all great 
disturbances, finds its providential ex- 
planation in the test it applies to the 
characters of men. Where the dis- 
turbance is, as in the present in- 
stance, of a political kind, all eyes 
turn towards those who have been 
most conspicuously stricken, to see 
how they bear their misfortunes. 
Yet the first moment is too much one 
of surprise and excitement to allow 
of reasonable deductions from what 
can only be unsteady semblances. 
Never does a public man become so 
rapidly on his guard, as when he feels 
that his disgrace has made him the 
object of universal attention. Self- 
pride, which never sleeps, will, no 
matter what may be his consciousness 
of error, help him to act a becoming 
part in his greatest necessity, The 
question then for the future will not 
be, how ministers and their friends 
and their rivals met an unexpected 
shock, but how they conducted them- 
selves afterwards, under the gnawing 
irritation of vexation, disappoint- 
ment, and shame. As it is towards 
Victor Cousin that our observations 
are to be more immediately directed, 
we must hasten to guard ourselves 
from the possible misapprehension of 
being supposed to place him amongst 
the last ministers of the monarchy. 
He was, nevertheless, like Thiers and 
Villemain and De Remusat, an ex- 


minister of the crown, whose return 
to office might fairly be expected, 
even according to the law which gives 
opposition an advantage in the con- 
tests for popularity. That which ex- 
tends enquiry beyond the first victims 
of the revolution, so as to embrace 
not only members of previous admin- 
istrations, but in fact all public men, 
is the interregnum which followed 
and during which the parliamentary 
system fell. If the Guizot cabinet 
may be accused,—whether fairly or 
unfairly we stop not to discuss,—with 
having allowed the monarchy of July 
to be destroyed, all those who sat in 
the Constituent and National As- 
semblies are no less open to the 
charge of having let perish liberty 
itself. Thus, the mortification in- 
flicted on persons of note, by what is 
called the surprise of February, was 
limited indeed when compared with 
the damage to pyblic men and the 
heart-burnings occasioned by the coup 
@etat. If in the former case Guizot 
and his colleagues had to fly for safe- 
ty ; in the latter Thiers and his friends 
were deliberately expelled by a tri- 
umphant master, whose steady ad- 
vances to despotic power they could 
clearly see, and yet could not retard, 
much less prevent. How, too, have 
they borne their misfortunes? Some, 
and they the most illustrious, have 
already anticipated the enquiries of 


“Nouvelles Etudes sur les femmes illustres et la societe du 17 siecle, par Victor Cousi . 
Paris, 1856. ee 
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with becoming dignity. 
oe resumed his stedies “tthe 
English revolution, which the 
Ce of office obliged him to leave 
off at the execution of Charles, 
in order to study Cromwell with a 
distant restoration breaking over the 
stormy but brief episode in the his- 
sory of inevitable monarchy. Thiers 
es the Consulateand the Empire, 
taking up the second of the two divi- 
gions clearly traceable in his volu- 
minous work: the one in which 
Napoleon was a demi-god translated 
to the skies, all brightness and glory, 
the other in which, by the presence of 
am unexpected successor, he is dis- 
covered to have been a mortal with 
faults of more than mortal magnitude, 
for only his own colossal passions 
could have brought his throne to ruin. 
De Remusat has consoled himself 
with the contemplation of English 
liberty; and in his admiration of a 
ple who knew how to maintain 
thecivil victories of their virtuous fore- 
fathers, rests his hopes for France 
oe the invigorating contact of the 
itish alliance. De Tocqueville has 
sought for the explanation of the 
mt and the promise of the future, 

a history which might be called 
an analysis of the There are 
others, who, it must be told, are bur- 
towing through dark and miserable 
intrigues, apostates from that liberty 
#0 which they owe that they were 
ever public men, hating England for 
having recognized Napoleon, and en- 
@ouraging the King of Naples and 
the Queen of Spain, as they once en- 
eouraged and misled Russia, and 
fancying that they are still playing 
the part of politicians, by making 
tompacts with ultramontanism for 
the overthrow of one sort of despot- 
ism, by the elevation of another di- 
vested of all taint of popular election, 
and exercised by divine right. 

Forced from political life, the 
illustrious writers whom we have 
named have simply returned to those 
studies to which they owed their 
early reputation. They seem no more 
‘out of place than Cincinnatus at the 
oo h, or—after his year of office—my 

Mayor in his counting-house. 
‘Neither the world nor themselves 
will be altogether losers by a change 
of position which has served to open 
‘fresh fields of activity, of which we 
gain the fruit in recorded experience, 
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One man, however, struck out for 
the exercise and relief of his mind a 
path as new as by his friends it was 
unexpected. One man severed him- 
self from his whole career of the past. 
In ceasing to be a statesman, Victor 
Cousin returned not for consolation 
to philosophy. He, the long acknow- 
ledged head of the Eclectic school, 
had found that there were some things 
without any admixture of good. He 
turned his eyes to the illustrious 
ladies of the seventeenth century. 
“ Hang up philosophy ; eould philo- 
sophy make a Duchess de Longue- 
ville?” And deeper than did ever 
sink plummet line, he seemed to cry 
with Prospero, “ I’ll drown my book.” 
When the memoirs of that celebrated 
heroine of the Fronde appeared in 
the Revue des deux Mondes, they 
created as much astonishment as if 
the philosopher had dressed himself 
the Apollo of a masquerade. The 
recluse of the Sorbonne startled the 
world’s Vanity Fair with the impas- 
sioned language of an intoxicated 
youth. The Duchess of Longueville 
was no historical personage of two 
centuries ago, but a living, breathing 
being, in whose presence the en- 
amoured describer of her charms 
found a wild joy that needed for its 
expression clouds of high flown sy- 
nonymes. Some admired and some 
quizzed the old man’s wonderful and 
inexplicable freshness. The puzzle 
lay in a seeming reversal of the order 
of nature. Had life begun with 
love, and, after sublimating to meta- 
physics, passed through the condensor 
of statesmanship, with the “ all is 
vanity” of acquired wisdom, the 
unities of the drama would have been 
gracefully accomplished. The seven 
parts, from the baby to the lean and 
slippered pantaloon, claim each their 
appropriate sympathy, provided they 
follow in order. But the spectacles 
on nose must not sigh like a furnace ; 
that would be a reversal of parts 
beyond the genius of Shakspeare to 
reconcile. Cousin’s quick ear caught 
up the raillery indulged at his ex- 
pense, and, on re-publishing the me- 
moirs in the book form, prefixed an 
explanation of his motives which 
amounted to this : that feeling shocked 
at the debasement into which polite 
literature had fallen, he determined 
to stay the evil as far as he could, by 
presenting those great models of ac- 
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complished women by which the 
seventeenth century had been so dis- 
tinguished. . M. Cousin has followed 
up his “ youthful days” of the charm- 
ing duchess, with notices of. three 
other distinguished characters, Ma- 
dam de Sablé, the Duchess de Chev- 
reuse, and the Duchess de Hautefort. 
He promises another volume, which 
shall complete at once the life of the 
heroine whose youth only he has re- 
corded, and the series itself. This 
intention is announced in the follow- 
ing terms : 


Let us lay down the pen, and be done with 
these paintings of a society which has 
vanished for ever, and of women whom the 
eye of man will never see again. Some pages 
more upon Madame de Longueville, and, these 
written, we bid adieu to these dreams of our 
leisure hours in which our youth indulged, 
and which have followed us even to the term 
of our maturity. We confess that it is not 
without regret we abandon this agreeable and 
generous intercourse. Blessed as you go, 
be ye, oh ! Muses, whether gracious or severe, 
but ever noble and grand ; ye who have 
shown me the true beauty, and turned me from 
vulgarattachments. From you havelearned to 
fly the crowd, and instead of making my fortune 
to endeavour toelevatemy soul, Thanksto your 
lessons, I take pleasure in my proud poverty. 
I have lost without murmuring all the fruits 
of my life, and I have been found faithful to 
a great cause, which, however abandoned for 
the present, will revive in the future. Sup- 
port me in these supreme trials through 
which I have yet to pass, ye fair contem- 
poraries of Descartes, of Pascal, of Richelieu, 
of Mazarin, of Condé ; Anne de Bourbon, 
Marie de Rohan, Marie de Hautefort, Marthe 
de Vigeau, Louise Angelique de Lafayette, 
sister Saint Euphemie, (Jacqueline Pascal, ) 
spirits strong as ye are tender,—wishing ufter 
having shed so much lustre to sink into ob- 
scurity and silence. Oh! give to me some- 
what of your courage, teach me to smile like 
yourselves at solitude, old age, sickness, and 
death. Repeat to me, disciples of Jesus 
Christ, in the name of the Bible and of phi- 
losophy, that it is time to renounce the past, 
and that the only thought henceforth per- 
mitted to me is that of some useful works, 
is that of duty and of God. 


This is the cry of a wounded soul. 
“ Men’s tears scare,” says Byron. 
Before we enter into a cool examina- 
tion of those characters whom, in his 
wrath with the present, the philoso- 
oad exalts into types of moral worth 
or ever lost to the earth, we will 
notice some particulars of his own 
career, in the hee of gathering from 
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the incidents of his life a fair insigi 
into his character. 

Victor Cousin, according to a nob 
appropriate expression, is “ the arch 
tect of his own fortunes.” His fath 
was a poor watchmaker living in thy 
Rue St. Antoine, where the son why 
was to raise his name was born th 
28th November, 1792. This watch 
maker had become imbued with th 
revolutionary passions of the time 
He hated religion and aristocracy, 
and determined that his son shoul 
be brought up in his own principles 
The remark, that eminent men hav 
generally had the blessing of wise and 
good mothers, receives additional sup. 
port in the present instance. Madame 
Cousin had her child baptized, and 
she laboured so effectually in her own 
tender, earnest way to counteract the 
teachings of his father, as to have ob- 
tained a happy triumph. One day the 
boy rejoiced his mother’s heart by 
telling her that he believed in the 
truth of Christianity. As he grew 
older, he showed the greatest desire 
for learning, and, of course, repug- 
nance for his father’s business. The 
mother called to her aid her cousin, a 
worthy abbé residing near Nantes, 
who consented to take charge of the 
lad’s education ; the father yielded, 
and Victor was sent down to Nor. 
mandy. Perceiving little aptitude 
for the priesthood, the abbé, shrewd, 
good man that he was, took no ad- 
vantage of his little relative ; and 
instead of obliging him, as he might 
easily have done, to become a semi- 
nariste, he sent him to a lay school 
and paid for his education out of his 
own pocket. Victor returned to Paris 
in 1809, and entered college, where 
he at once attracted attention by the 
intensity of his application, and in an 
unusually short time was found qua- 
lified for a place amongst the distin- 
guished scholars of the Normal school. 
At this period the future philosopher 
displayed the most marked taste for 
the fine arts, and would enchant his 
associates with his impassioned appre- 
ciation of painting and music. Hither- 
to he had shown no disposition for 
strictly philosophical studies ; one day, 
however, he happened to enter the 
room where the then famous Laromi- 

iere was lecturing upon our own 

nglish Locke, and the elegance of his 
diction with his grace of manner 
made a deep impression on the mind 
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gt hisyoung auditor. Without aban- 
doning his ordinary studies, he yet 
applied himself with so much earnest- 
ness to metaphysics, that we find 
him, in 1815, acting as the substitute 
of no less a man than Royer Collard, 
the — head of the doctri- 
naires. yer Collard had just been 
elected to a seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies—the first Chamber returned 
virtue of the charter of Louis 
VIII; important work was to be 
done—the parliamentary system was, 
as it were, to be created—no man was 
more profoundly versed in the history 
of the British constitution, whose re- 
sults Royer Collard and his followers 
had condensed into maxims or doc- 
trines of scientifically ascertained 
accuracy ; the Sorbonne was left for 
the more pressing, if not more im- 
t business of the legislature, 

and the teacher dropped his mantle on 
the shoulders of Victor Cousin. To 
take the seat of Royer Collard, and 
represent him in his own chair, so as 
to become his double, was to begin 
with an already acquired reputation. 
Never was there a man less fitted to 
follow in the track of a beaten sys- 
tem. He who had passed from the 
Normal school to the Sorbonne by 
the paths of music and painting, 
would assuredly open his sensibilities 
to all that was striking in thought 
and novel in language. Victor Cousin 
became smitten with Kant, and 
Fichte, and Schelling. He travelled 
to Germany that he might kiss the 
hand of Hegel ; yet did he not be- 
tome the disciple of any one of them. 
He embraced them all together, and 
with them, many other philosophical 
founders and their systems, attempt- 
to fuse the whole into an ample 
eclectism, the very opposite of rigid 
Woctrinairism. Royer Collard was 
not over pleased, and when his sup- 
pleant became subsequently a poli- 
tician like himself, he took his seat, 
hot by Guizot, the successor of the 
inaire chief, but by Thiers his 
Tival and opponent. Nor were the 
doctrinaires the only enemies Victor 
Cousin raised up against his new 
system. To a system of that ap- 
ay loose kind, the French mind 
by its very constitution opposed. 
It will follow a logically arranged 
plan, no matter how brittle the ma- 
terials, provided it be built up with 
artistic symmetry ; or it will rejoice 
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in mocking indifference ; but it can- 
not endure the composite order made 
up of here a little and there a little, 

though burnished with the glow- 
ing eloquence of a Cousin. By en- 
deavouring to unite many principles, 
he has exposed himself to the accusa- 
tion of not possessingany. Thecom- 
mon ground of agreement, which he 
believes he sees to lie below the sur- 
face of varying expressions of opinion, 
and which, it looked at with clear 
understanding, would be recognised 
accordingly as solid ground where 
all might meet and embrace,—this 
common ground is called by doctri- 
naires and republicans, by socialists 
and those most opposed to them, a 
shaking quagmire. No public man, 
whether in his capacity of politician, 
philosopher, or general writer, has 
been moreabused. He has given one 
hand to Plato and another to Pascal, 
and looked with loving eye on all 
who, at all times and in all places, 
sought to elevate the soul of man ac- 
cording to the best of their imperfect 
efforts ; this well-proposing man has 
been treated as a sort of universal 
profaner. As there have -been great 
Christians, like the Protestant Leib- 
nitz and the late Dr. Doyle, who 
have believed in the possibility of 
reconciling all differences of creed, so 
are there philosophers who dream of 
the means of clearing all men’s eyes 
from verbal confusion, and showing 
that differences go little below the 
surface. Whatever may have been 
the enthusiastic aspirations of Cousin, 
the words we have quoted from him 
show that he has already seen the 
dissipation of his illusions. We must 
here give our own impression of him : 
that as a philosopher he does not 
seem to us to have opened any fresh 
vein of thought. He is not a strong 
original thinker. He is rather a 
critic and comparer of systems than 
an inculcator of creed or doctrine. 
He wanders through all with a heart 
and an eye alive to beauty, and a 
hand which culls with equal pleasure 
from Athenian groves, or the wild 
flowers of the ruins of Port Royal. 
We think that the deeper sense of 
pa is in reality not strong in 

im, and we shall find this opinion 
strengthened when we follow him in 
the field of female biography. Mis- 
understandings about M. Cousin be- 
gan soon after his return from Ger- 
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matty. It was at the end of 1817. 
Liberalism and Jesuitism had entered 
the arena. Parties were beginning 
to renew their contests, and there 
were parties everywhere, even in the 
eourt itself, where Liberalism and 
Jesuitism contended under the sha- 
dow of the throne. The old, gouty 
king gave a smile to each, but the 
heir to the crown was completely in 
the hands of the Jesuits. Chiefly 
upon the Sorbonne and the college of 
rance, where professors were mould- 
ing the minds of a rising generation, 
did the priests fix their eyes. 
What was their surprise and horror 
when German mysticism was first 
uttered from a French chair of phi- 
losophy ! Their power soon made 
itself felt, for Cousin’s course was 
suspended. The opposition press ex- 
alted the martyr of clerical persecu- 
tion. Little they knew that the 
government by its timely suspension 
had saved him from martyrdom in 
reality, for his health was so shattered 
that the course, had it been continued, 
would probably have been his last. 
While seeking renovation from ill- 
ness, Cousin occupied himself with 
translating Plato, while he nourished 
his ‘political liberalism in conversa- 
tions with an Italian refugee whom he 
eoncealed under his roof, and who, if 
élaimed and given up according to 
the treaty of extradition in France, 
would have been executed. Poor 
Count Santa Anna fell, however, into 
the hands of the police, but was 
allowed after a while to take a pass- 

rt for England, and he subsequent- 
y fell fighting in the cause of Greece 
at the siege of Missolonghi. About 
the same time Cousin himself became 
involved in adventures with foreign 

lice authorities. Having accepted 
rom the Duchess of Montebello a 
proposal to travel with her son, “ as 
guide, philosopher, and friend,” mas- 
ter and pupil set out for Germany. 
Upon arriving at Dresden, Victor 
Cousin was arrested on the charge of 
revolutionary propagandism. Prussia 
laid claim of prior right to the terrible 
eonspirator; and lo ! Victor Cousin 
is transferred to the dungeons of 
Berlin, where he lay for three months, 
but not so utterly shut up from in- 
tereourse with his friends, as to pre- 
vent his receiving visits from several 
eminent persons, French and German. 


Fle was at length liberated through 
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the ititerference of his ambassador 
and on his return to Paris was re 
eeived with general acclamation. This 
was in the year 1825, when Charles 
X. was beginning his reign and court. 
ing popularity ; and the king, to pleas 
the people and disarm the wrath of 
the literary body, conferred upon the 
victim of German police the® cross of 
the Legion of Honour, but did not 
restore him to his chair at the Sor. 
bonne. Three « years afterwards, 
upon the fall of the Villele ministry, 
the Martignae government, whose 
short-lived system of moderation had 
so soon to make way for the fatal ad. 
vent of Polignac, allowed Victor 
Cousin to resume his long interrupted 
course, which was followed by crowds 
of enthusiastic admirers. With the 
revolution of 1830 began a new 
career for Cousin and his colleagues— 
an era commenced in the history of 
French statesmanship on which we 
must needs dwell for a moment. 
From the death of Henry IV. to the 
revolution of 1789, the chief ministers 
of the crown were drawn from princes 
of the church or the aristocracy, 
with, perhaps, the single exception 
of the great Colbert under Louis 
XIV., but Louis was his own minister. 
LD Etat cest moi, said the king, and 
he acted up to his exclusive maxim. 
Passing over the stormy period of the 
revolution, we find under Napoleon 
a class of ministers, who, belonging 
neither to church nor aristocracy, 
could still less claim acquaintance 
with men of letters, whom the em- 
peror contemptuously described as 
ideologues. With the restoration we 
find the aristocracy again occupying 
the highest posts in the administra- 
tion, but not quite to the exclusion 
of distinguished members of the bar 
and the magistracy. With Louis 
Philippe, however, a class of men 
rose to power, whose accession in 
fact constitutes perhaps the most 
striking feature of the revolution of 
1830, and which, by being sufficiently 
noticed, will go. far to explain the 
persistent repugnance of the same 
class of men to the second empire. 
For the first time in the history of 
France, the leaders of both ministerial 
and opposition sides of the Chamber, 
and consequently the recognized can- 
didates for seats in the cabinet, were 
men whose lives had been passed in 
purely intellectual pursyits—pro« 
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ors of literature, of history, and 
of moral and physical science, barris- 
and journalists, with a sprinkling 
wealthy bankers and merchants. 
old nobility stood ee and if 


me like Count Mole rallied to the 
side of the new government, he was 
pot of the noblesse de Vepée, mais de 
larobe, the descendant of a famous 
istrate, while he himself had 
filled the office of grand juge under 
theempire. We put,aside some few 
able marshals of Napoleon, whose 
ige was considered ornamental 
ina country where the ornamental is 
the useful, and we find that the names 
which occupied the chief seats in the 
ernment after the death of Casimir 
ier in 1831, were Thiers, Guizot, 
Villemain, Passy, Dufaure, Odillon 
Barrot, and Victor Cousin. Many 
other literary names might be added, 
a belonging to different administra- 
tions, while if we extend the list to 
conspicuous members of the parlia- 
ment, we should have to name Arago, 
lamartine, and a host besides. This 
isnot the place to raise a discussion, 
but to note a fact which, if we be not 
mistaken, is pregnant with future 
results. We mark the fact chiefly to 
show that the Guizots, Thiers, Ville- 
mains, and Cousins, do not accept 
the sentence of political incapacity 
passed upon them—that they do not 
Penounce the hope of seeing parlia- 
mentary government revived, and of 
taking again their places as its intel- 
gent guides and supporters. That 
r Cousin, for his own part, filled 
the post of Minister of Public In- 
#ruction with credit to his capacity 
and reputation, we have never heard 
doubted ; and leaving the metaphy- 
fician and statesman, we now return 
tothe author of Nouvelles Etudes sur 
les Semmes illustres et la societé du 17 
siecle. 
Authors whopublish under feelings 
df lassitude and discouragement, do 
tot unfrequently intimate that, with 
their latest book, they close their 
career. Experience happily 
proves that they are not always to be 
taken at their word. We, therefore, 
ieline to the hope that, with “a few 
es more about Madame de Longue- 
ile,” M. Cousin will not consi- 
der his work at an end. A picture 
gallery of the illustrious Frenchwo- 
men of the seventeenth century, which 
should contain only four full lengths, 
VOL. XLIX,—NO CCXCII. 
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with a few lightly traced sketches, 
would be imperfect indeed. Nor, 
with due respect be it said, has the 
afttist chosen the best. 

The Duchess de Longueville, who 
is shown forth a star of the greatest 
magnitude, neither deserves to be 
placed first pre-eminently in lustre, 
as the central light round which all 
others revolve, nor to be regarded as 
the perfect model, defying imitation. 
She may have possessed that physical 
beauty united with physical strength, 
that amplitude of charm, which the 
imaginative philosopher has _ ra‘sed 
into a theory of female loveliness, to 
shame the present generation out of 
affectation of languid airs and inter- 
esting lack-a-dayism ; but she was 
totally divested of all power over 
herself. We may admire and love a 
wayward beauty, but models held up 
for imitation must be those who 
have known how to place passion at 
the feet of principle. She was, as 
=o easily be proved from her 
ardent biographer’s over-partial state- 
ments, affected in manners and in 
language. The Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld, for whom she forgot her 
duties as a wife, never loved her. 
This M. Cousin tells us, for the pur- 
pose of making us overwhelm with 
our scorn the Mephistophelian au- 
thor of “The Maxims” which bear 
his name; but the sword wounds her 
whom it is raised to defend. The 
last wretched excuse of response to 
true passion is taken away, and she 
is made to stand forth the dupe of a 
clever intriguant. The allusion brings 
us to the origin of the Fronde. In 
this famous struggle with the court, 
there were on the opposition side 
two elements—the parliament, which 
honestly wanted to protect the liber- 
ties of the people ; and the nobles, 
who, despising the parliament, yet 
made use of it as an instrument for 
the attainment of their own selfish 
design, which was to get possession 
of the government. Richelieu had in 
the previous reign struck down those 
turbulent and factious nobles. When 
one of the highest of the ducal house 
of Montmorency fought a duel, in 
defiance of an edict making duelling 
a capital crime, the inflexible cardi- 
nal sent him to the block, It was 
high time to puta stop to a savage 
custom, which within ten years had 
cost the loss of nearly one thousand 

BE 
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young nobles. As he dealt with 
duelling, so he did with conspiracy, 
not hesitating to banish the king’s 
own mother and the king’s own 
brother, when he found them pa- 
tronising aristocratic intrigues against 
the government. Richelieu bequeath- 
ed his work to Cardinal Mazarin, 
whose difficulties became the more 
serious by the death of the king, Louis 
XIIL., leaving a minor in the hands 
of a woman, Anne of Austria, 
mother of Louis XIV. Here was an 
opportunity for the defeated nobles 
to renew the combat. Foremost 
amongst the ambitious malcontents 
appeared the Prince de Marillac, 
known better by his subsequent title, 
that of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld. 
Distinguished neither as a statesman 
nor soldier, although of great abilities 
and brave, he was highly accom- 
plished, artful, and insatiable of 
—_ and power. The prince cast 
1is eyes on the Duchess de Longue- 
ville, in the hope that through her 
influence he might succeed in bring- 
ing over to his party, and making 
subservient to his designs, her brother, 
the illustrious Condé, the hero of 
Rocroy, then in the zenith of his 
matchless reputation. Condé at first 
refused to countenance proposals cal- 
culated to endanger the regent’s au- 
thority, but his brother, the feebler 
Conti, yielded to his sister’s influence. 
‘The war of the Fronde began in the 
name of the parliament, but before 
long that body was thrown aside, and 
the contest assumed the odiously 
selfish aim of a struggle for power, 
in which one party did not hesitate 
to call in the aid of a foreign enemy. 
To his eternal disgrace, the hero of 
Rocroy, eventually yielding to the 
arts of his sister, put himself at the 
head of the Spaniards, whose mili- 
tary power he had broken in that 
famous battle. Peace was eventually 
made; Mazarin and the regent re- 
yained their authority ; but his plan 
for extending the frontier of France 
to the Rhine was destroyed by Anne 
Genevieve, Duchess de Longueville. 
It is Cousin who tells us this, with a 
patriotic sigh ; but the condemnation 
of the historian is lost in the passion 
of the posthumous lover. 

We cannot resist the temptation 
of saying our own word about that 
French parliament of the seventeenth 
century, regarding which, as we hum- 
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bly think, a still uncorrected mis 
understanding prevails. The name, 
even at the period of which we ay 
speaking, misled the court and th 
nobility, who thought that it was ay 
institution similar in all respects to 
that English parliament which had 
just dethroned and put Charles to 
death. We learn from contemporary 
memoirs, that Queen Henrietta, 4 
refugee at the moment in the Court of 
Anne of Austria, warned her to take 
example by the English parliament, 
and not allow her own to encroach og 
her authority. The nation itself has, 
as it were, been tried and condemned 
for the fickleness with which it de 
serted the natural representative 
and guardians of its liberties, and 
threw away the occasion for estab- 
lishing a constitution which might 
have served to correct the vices of 
subsequent sovereigns, and so have 
saved the necessity for the terrible 
storm of 1789. There was this note 
ble difference between the purlia 
ments of England and of Franee, 
that the former had its roots in the 
people, and the latter had not. The 
French parliament was simply 4 
magisterial body, of which the mem- 
bers had either bought their seats 
with hard cash, or derived them by 
right of descent from parents who 
had invested their money in this sort 
of personal entail. They forme: thai 
famous nobility de la robe, on which 
the nobility of the sword con 
temptuously looked down ; and as the 
latter affected to side with the court, 
so the former were obliged to stand 
on the support of the people. The 
opportunity for playing a popular 
part was ever afforded by the right 
which lay in the parliament of regit 
tering royal edicts, and of addressing 
remonstrances on the subject of taxa- 
tions, when edicts for the imposition 
of taxes were sent down. By the 
long wars sustained by - Richelieu 
against the House of Austria abroad, 
and the Huguenots at homs, the 
country became overwhelmed with 
imposts ; and as it devolved on his 
successor Mazarin to bring the thirty 
years’ war to that treaty of Weat 
phalia which is his main title t 
fame, and to continue on a_ strife 
with Spain, it followed that parlix 
ment and people could see no pro# 
sect of theix burthens being lightened 
he discontented nobles, taking ad 
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of popular discontent, af- 

to become champions of the 
jament against the minister. The 
gopnexion of the magistracy with 
the people was soon put toa rude 
teat. The court arrested a member 
of parliament, who, by the violence 
of his harangues, had made himself 
a tribune of the people. The latter 
yose, and demanded Broussel’s re- 
lease. The parliament went in pro- 
eession to the Palais Royal, through 
erowds which enthusiastically cheered 
end respectfully made away, but 
were haughtily received by the queen 
t, and their petition rejected 
with contumely. In the meantime 
the vr were drawing chains 
across the narrow streets and throw- 
ing up barricades ; and the sorrowing 
magistrates, as they left the court, 
red themselves for the task of 
Sioving the weight of their character, 
influence, and authority, to repress 
by sober remonstrance the furious 
weal of their fellow-citizens in their 
own cause. Judge of their surprise 
When they saw the pistols of the 
mob-leaders at their own heads, ac- 
companied by accusations of having 
betrayed their colleagues, Broussel 
and Blancmesnil, to the court. And 
they who had imagined themselves 
the idols and champions of the 
ple were obliged to hasten back, 
ed by threats and imprecations. 

Had they failed to win by entreaty the 
felease they had just a little before 
demanded as a right, they should 
for safety’s sake have claimed royal 
protection from that people in whose 
mame they dared a while ago to re- 
Monstrate so proudly. The scales 
ad already fallen from the eyes of 
the champions of the people. The 
— was complete. They must 
ve seen that all they had to stand 
Mpon was the sacred principle of 
law ; and it is recorded, to the honor 
@ the French magistracy, that, de- 
terted by the people, betrayed by the 
Robility, and oppressed by the crown, 
they clung continuously to the purity 
of their privileges. The eyes of the 
Tegent, too, became opened, and she 
Yielded to the humbled magistrates, 
er rather to the mob whose fury they 
Mnwillingly represented, the order 
for their colleagues’ release. Had 
the parliament been returned by the 
wotes of electors, ‘this event, which 
for ever severed parliament and 
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people, could net have taken place. 
th would have felt themselves 
identified. An insult to the parlia- 
ment from the crown would have 
been an insult to the nation. A re- 
monstrance from the parliament 
would have been the spoken voice of 
the people. The doom of Charles 
was sealed the day he violated the 
House of Commons, in search of the 
five opposition members. Suppose 
that, after the arrest had been made, 
the speaker should have gone up to 
Whitehall, at the head of a procession 
of members, to demand their col- 
leagues’ release, could such a thing 
have happened as a mob rising upon 
the house, with leaders presenting 
pistols at the speaker’s head? If the 
French parliament failed in its efforts, 
through a common misunderstanding 
between it and the people, the reason 
is, that there was no constitutional 
connexion between them. The par- 
liament being reduced to a simple 
magisterial body, the cause of French 
liberty was lost ; and yet how deeply 
ought not the political annihilation 
of that magistracy be deplored, when 
it is considered that one of their 
claims was an anticipation of our 
own personal charter, the Habeas 
Corpus. The parliament claimed 
trial by a man’s peers within forty- 
eight hours after his arrest—a claim 
which, if granted, would have put an 
end to lettres de cachet, and have 
sewer the whole stream of justice. 

osterity might, indeed, have been 
deprived of theglory of the capture of 
the Bastile, by an enactment which 
would have rendered it useless. 
When the people sank into dupes of 
factious nobles and clever women, 
the civil wars of the Fronde turned 
into aimless strife, so mischievous 
and puerile as to be worthily called 
afterthe schoolboy’ssling, the Fronde, 
with which idle boys diverted their 
leisure hours. 

Through this burlesque Hiad—this 
battle of the frogs—intriguing, fight- 
ing, writing epigrams, and shedding 
blood, conspicuously shone the Duch- 
esses Montpensier, de Chevreuse, 
Montbazon, and other ladies of high 
degree ; and above all, without any 
doubt, the Duchess de Longueville. 
The last was made to pay dearly for 
her follies. The man for whom she 
had sacrificed her fidelity and loyalty, 
at a time when she had become sen- 
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sible of her errors, and was returning 
to that love of religion she had mani- 
fested while a child, allowed his 
memoirs to be made public—memoirs 
in which the suspicions of the world 
regarding her lapse from virtue were 
confirmed by the hand which should 
have been the last to betray her. 
Bad as was the state of society. at the 
time, it revolted against such an act 
of baseness, and the noble author 
found himself driven to mean equivo- 
cations to escape the danger with 
which he was menaced. The blow 
reached the keenest fibre of his vic- 
tim’s heart. Her eldest son began to 
look coldly upon her. M. Cousin al- 
lows his zeal to carry him to the ex- 
tent of condemning the youth. We 
think he might have left it an open 
question. He seems, however, to 
have inherited some of the least 
amiable qualities of the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld himself. His early 
death, while fighting under the eyes 
of his great relative Condé, created 
a sympathy and an interest such as 
are ever extended to the young who 
bravely die. One of Madame de 
Sevigne’s incomparable letters de- 
scribes the excessive lamentations 
with which the news of the youth’s 
death was received. The circum- 
stances attending his fall gave it a 
tragic grandeur. He had actually 
been elected King of Poland, and 
emissaries with offer of the crown 
reached the camp just at the moment 
when the prince expired. He could 
not have been a hero, for history 
records that he was shouting “ No 
quarter !” toan already beaten enemy, 
when a musket bullet laid him low. 
After this fatal event, the bereaved 
mother returned to the solitudes of 
Port Royal, and was, happily for 
herself, permitted to live long enough 
to redeem the follies of her previous 
life ; not merely by acts of penitence 
and passive resignation, but by a dis- 
play of the same high courage and 
generosity in defence of the perse- 
cuted Jansenists, against the implaca- 
ble persecution of Louis XIV. and the 
Jesuits, which she had formerly ex- 
hibited for an unworthy man and ina 
bad cause. 

What was there in the character of 
the Duchess de Chevreuse to induce 
M. Cousin to hold her up as one of a 
company of unapproachable models ? 
She was beautiful, no doubt, accord- 
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ing to M. Cousin’s ideal of beauty, ot 
which solidity is the base; and her 
abilities, exhibited in political intri. 
gue, were so surpassing and so fear 
ful, as to have rendered her worthy 
of notice by a dying monarch. Louis 
XIIL., forseeing on his death-bed the 
difficulties with which the regency 
would be beset, made an expres 
clause in his will that the dangerous 
Duchess de Chevreuse should never 
be allowed to return from exile. She 
had been banished for the part she 
took in a conspiracy for the over. 
throw of Cardinal Richelieu, with 
the design of placing her lover 
Chalais in his place. Exiled to Lor. 
raine, she made a conquest of the 
reigning duke, Charles [V. and be- 
came the main spring of one of those 
great political combinations, which, 
when they succeed, change the cur. 
rent of history. She commanded the 
Huguenots through her family in- 
fluence, that of the Rohans ; Lorraine 
was at her disposal, and the Duke of 
Buckingham gave her the support of 
the English court. It was to carry 
into effect a plan against France, of 
which this lady was the mainspring, 
that the Duke of Buckingham was 
on the point of embarking at the 
head of an expedition, intended to 
retrieve the disasters of the isle of 
Rhé, when the hand of an assassin 
put an end to the project. What a 
chapter in the romance of history! 

Anne of Austria, whom her hus- 
band never looked on with favor, had 
become greatly attached to the lively 
clever duchess, who cheered her sad 
hours with fertile projects for her 
future advantage, and in whose cause 
the queen believed the conspiracy of 
Chalais had been undertaken. Assoon 
as she became mistress of her actions, 
despite the injunctions of the royal 
will, the regent recalled her friend 
from exile. The duchess meeting 
another lover, Chateauneuf, found, 
of course, her ordinary inducement 
for conspiracy. Asshe had intrigued 
against Richelieu in the interests of 
Chalais, so now she intrigued against 
Mazarin in the interest of Chateau- 
neuf. Her plan was laid for the 
assassination of the cardinal! Once 
more she had to fly; yet she might 
have remained at home, for Mazarin, 
dreading her capacity for political 
intrigue, feared nothing so much as 
her finding a second Lorraine to form 
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mother foreign combination against 
France. It was owing altogether to 
a mistake about certain signals, 
settled with a friend at court, the 
Duchess de Montbazon, that, in false 
alarm, she fled to Spain, where a 
aroyal conquest awaited her in the 
person of Philip TV. Her power of 
working political mischief was over, 
and after some years of idle adven- 
tureshe sank into a wearied devotee. 
To the admiring author of such a he- 
foine, we recommend for subject the 
life and adventures of Lola Montes. 
Different, indeed, in character was 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort, called 
Madame by way of title of honor 
from her place at court, afterwards 
married to the Duke of Schomberg. 
ene in beauty either De Longue- 
ille or Chevreuse, she yielded to 
neither in vigour of character, taking 
her share in the risks and dangers of 
these adventurous times, without al- 
lowing her pure soul to be soiled by 
their admixture of intrigue and sel- 
fish faction. M. Cousin’s biography 
is rather scant of detail. It is, from 
beginning to end, a glowing eulogy in 
which the most copious use of admi- 
fingepithet covers paucity of incident. 
Three circumstances stand out, how- 
ever, with sutiicient distinctness to 
pestity her claim to the rank of 
ine. The first, her position at 
court during the life time of Louis 
XIII., whose admiration of the beau- 
tiful and virtuous young lady of 
honour will require some effort at 
explanation on our part. The next, 
the act of heroic self-devotion exhi- 
bited in a successful effort to save the 
een from a great peril, to which we 

l in due course more particularly 
refer. The third, one which will 
- a dispute with M. Cousin. We 
ude to Madame de Hautefort’s 
dismissal by her royal mistress. Ac- 
tording to M. Cousin, the lady re- 
figned her honorable place rather 
than be compelled to witness con- 
duct which she could not conscien- 
tious] agueove The fact, if true, 
would undoubtedly give added lustre 
toa character already of the brightest. 
But it would be at the expense of 
that of another woman, whose name 
deserves to be approached with re- 
Bpect, that of Anne of Austria, re- 
grt of the kingdom; and we do 
ieve that if Madame de Haute- 
fort could speak from her tomb, she 
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would call for the obliteration of 
that which our author regards as the 
crowning page of her biography, and 
she would do so because a voice from 
the grave should speak in support of 
truth. 

It is a charming anecdote, that 
which opens the public life of our 
beautiful lady of honour. She is at 
the Royal Chapel, seated with her 
companions on the bare ground, as 
the custom then was when the 
sovereign was present. The king and 
queen were together, when his ma- 
jesty, taking the tabouret on which 
he had been kneeling, sent it over to 
the lovely girl whose appearance 
attracted his eye. The surprise oc- 
casioned was such as we in our days 
The object of 
this attention unconsciously fixed her 
eyes upon the queen, who, with a 
sweet smile and approving nod, rati- 
fied the act of favour. By a move- 
ment which confirmed the good will 
of both their majesties, the modest 
girl, leaving her place, laid the 
tabouret by the queen’s feet, and 
there sat down. 

The character of Louis XIII. will 
probably remain for ever an enigma 
for the historian. We have been 
taught, when thinking of that 
monarch, to picture him a cold, in- 
dolent, distrustful being, without 
strength of will, without affection, 
and without hatred, who, forced by 
a kiud of natural necessity to have 
some confidant to lean upon, as a 
crutch or stick, would not arouse his 
dull nature to interpose between his 
friend and the jealousy of his minis- 
ter and tyrant Richelieu, and would 
take from the hand which had just 
signed sentence of deathon one whom 
he loved, some other attractive sup- 
port, warned to keep loyalty within 
bounds prescribed by the king’s 
confessor, of course a creature of 
the cardinal. Facts of history do 
not carry from age to age an un- 
varying aspect ; they are subject to 
interpretations which change with 
the point of view from which they 
are regarded, and it is often very 
long before they afford the right key 
to motives of conduct. With regard 
to the king of whom we now speak, 
recorded facts are such as may long 
challenge investigation, before a full 
and lucid conclusion can be pro- 
nounced upon them. History can 
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tell us that the father of the king fell 
by the dastardly dagger of Ravaillac, 
but history can only doubtfully hint 
that his own mother was suspected of 
being implicated in the murder of 
her husband ; and posterity is, left to 
trouble itself with guesses as to the 
effect the murder and the suspicions 
to which it had given rise, and the 
train of consequences that followed, 
may have had upon the mind of a 
boy of nine years old. He saw as he 
grew older, his mother, who had 
roused the anger of powerful nobles 
by her assumption of the regency to 
the exclusion of princes of the blood, 
the more rightful guardians of the 
minor, surround herself with Italian 
favourites. Concini, whom she created 
Marquis and Marshal of France— 
the Marshal d’Ancre—is assassinated 
in open day by conspirators, set ou 
by the Duc de Luyne, first husband 
of that Madame de Chevreuse whose 
eareer we have just traced. Concini’s 
widow is arrested on a charge of 
sorcery, for which she is tried by the 
Parliament of Paris, condemned to 
death, and burned as a witch. The 
noble authors of all this brutal wick- 
edness, as soon as they instal them- 
selves in power, poison the young 
king’s mind against his mother. The 
queen has recourse to arms; after 
more bloodshed, a compromise en- 
sues, and aturn is given to events, 
for which neither queen nor nobles 
were prepared, by the introduction to 
the council of the Bishop of Lacon, 
destined to play a great part in the 
history of these times, under the 
more exalted title of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. This ecclesiastic, whom the 
queen regarded as a pliant tool in 
her own hands, bound by gratitude 
to obey her will, resolved in his own 
mind to break down all obstacles to 
the royal authority at home and 
abroad, and, while he rendered the 
king absolute, to make the king him- 
self dependant upon his genius. He 
cuahsa ; the conflict for power be- 
tween the queen and the factious, 
selfish, and turbulent nobles, by 
banishing her who had been his royal 
patroness, and by casting her enemies 
and friends together into prison, or 
sending them to the block. By his 
inflexibility, his unscrupulousness, by 
the .ascendancy of his matchless 
mind, and by acts which take from 
the grandeur of his figure, he- became 
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absolute master of the governmen 
The king, for whose crown rathe 
than for whose person the carding 
minister wrought so successfully—th 
king liked him not. He would hay 
gladly cast him off if he could. Con. 
spiracies, founded on knowledge of thy 
king’s repugnance to his dictation, 
were formed, and when ripe for execu: 
tion, were made to recoil upon their 
own dupes. Favourites plotted for 
the king’s liberation, and repaid their 
rashness with their heads. Nothing 
directed against this omnipotent car. 
dinal could succeed. The king, as if 
bowing toirresistible fatality, resigued 
his will, and placed himself passively 
in his master’s hands. 

The distrust with which the poo 
king had been taught to regard his 
mother was even deepened with re 
spect to his wife. The suspicion 
which may have crossed his mind of 
his mother’s complicity in the assaszsi: 
nation of his father, became a fixed 
certainty as regarded his own queen 
in relation to himself. To the hou 
of his death he believed that he 
had escaped a plot formed by his 
brother, and not discountenanced by 
his mother, for his murder ; that on 
his death his brother should ascend 
the throne, taking to wife his own 
guilty widow. How sad and lonely 
must not that crowned king have 
been ! His nearest relations regarded 
by him as his worst foes ; his me- 
mory filled with scenes of murder, 
intrigues, conspiracies, and brutal 
violence, which weaved over his ima: 
gination a dark pall that blackened 
all fancies and realities. Richelieu 
saw that the king ought not to be 
condemned to a sort of solitary im- 
prisonment, the prey of his own 
wretched thoughts. He saw that his 
heart, like his will, had been crushed 
down by the long presence of terror, 
That heart, unable to rise to passion, 
was yet open to friendship ; and if the 
friendship became menacing for the 
cardinal, the latter had guaged the 
weakness of the will to oppose any 
serious obstacle to the removal of the 
cause of umbrage. Richelieu resolved 
to bestow on his nominal master the 
love of a friend ; the friend forgot to 
whom he owed his favour, and Cing 
Mars was beheaded. The cardinal 
having observed the pleasure which 
the timid and melancholy Louis took 
in the society of gentle aud refined 
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east his eyes in another direc- 


purer being never breathed than 
demoiselle Lafayette, in whose 
the king tasted, perhaps, the 

y true satisfaction it was given to 
to enjoy. He who had not been 
red in maternal love, although 
more needed because of the early 
of his father ; he whom bitter 


my in those who ought to be the 

al supporters of the throne ; he 
whose eyes wife and brother were 
ret foes, against whose machina- 
he had the security only of a 
ginister, who, notwithstanding the 
loftiness of his capacity, could de- 
end to the meanest acts for the 
direumvention of any one whose dis- 
position to hurt him he might fear ; 
this poor, heart-famished, soul-starved 
sovereign yearned for true love and 
wine friendship. Mademoiselle 
Tatayette soon saw that the king, so 
far from seeking to make a conquest, 
really wanted to be sustained. She 
teeame the confidante of his melan- 
choly, which she tried to brighten 
into manly cheerfulness. It was a 
time when society presented strange 
q@ntrasts. An excessive refinement 
d@sentiinent was the fashion of a day 
When the noblest women would en- 
in conspiracies rendered dark 
fy estes Love became sublimat- 
into an intercourse of spiritual 
leings ; and above love, though of 
the purest, were exalted duty and 
honour. Gallantry took the form 
of metaphysical disquisition. With 
me, as a matter of course, all this 
must have been mere affectation— 
alieartless compliance with fashion. 
With others, such wire-spun, attenu- 
#ed armour would not stand proof 
Mainst the first shock of passion or 
iiterest. But again, there must have 
been, as there ever will be, true, can- 
did, simple souls, in whose eyes the 
tdornments of virtue, however crea- 
tions of prevailing modes of thought 
@® changing habits, are, like virtue 
itself, a sacred reality. The court it- 
wif had not escaped the subtle intel- 
lettual influence which was raising 
philosophy, mingling with religion, 
ad refining manners. That elevated 
disinterested friendship which placed 
king and lady in a relationship 
honorable to both needed no secresy. 
Mademoiselle Lafayette, perfectly 
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beautiful in person, was profoundly 
vious. It was her piety which led 
Richelieu into the mistake of sup- 
posing that he could rule her through 
a confessor, and by means of the lat- 
ter become master of every thought 
of the king’s mind and wish of the 
King’s heart. The astute cardinal 
deceived himself. He was bafiled 
by the honesty of an artless girl. In 
her pure affectionate heart the king’s 
confidence found a sanctuary which 
neither confessor nor cardinal dared 
violate. ‘To her ear, Louis, beset with 
spies, lay and clerical, could safely 
communicate all that it was a relief 
to his soul to express. The mown- 
ings wasted on a deaf pillow now 
found a sympathising ear, and com- 
fort responded to complaint. Dis- 
covering that she would not be made 
an instrument of state, the name by 
which cruel meanness probably dis- 
guised its odiousness of aspect to the 
merciless conscience, the cardinal 
resolved upon having Mademoiselle 
Lafayette removed from court. The 
method he took would alone show his 
appreciation of the delicacy of the 
woman. Her spiritual director was 
instructed to hint doubts as to the 
propriety of her intercourse with his 
inajesty, a married man, on no good 
terms with his wife. As was foreseen, 
that sensitive conscience took alarm. 
The king perceived a change. He 
became troubled, and the pure gen- 
tleness of his friendship, under the 
influence of agitating apprehensions, 
for the first time in his life assumed 
something like the form of wilder 
passion. The change served to 
strengthen the doubts raised by the 
spiritual director. At length, the 
king offended her ear with a pro- 
posal, so foreign to his own habitual 
reserve that it can only be set down 
to his despair. Mademoiselle Lafay- 
ette replied by at once entering a 
convent. The king prayed to be al- 
lowed to talk with her from time to 
time, whose conversation had been 
his best solace ; and the memoirs of 
the time tell how, with his face to the 
grating from behind which the nuns 
saw their friends, the monarch would 
sit for hours enjoying a privilege 
yielded to his high station. 

To fill up the void, or rather we 
should say, to save his royal master 
from devouring ennui, and at the 
same time to become possessor of his 
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secret feelings, with the hope of not 
being baffled a second time, Richelieu 
determined to encourage the king’s 
evident partiality for Madame de 
Hautefort. Why he should have ex- 
cted to find in her a more pliant 
instrument can only be a matter of 
conjecture. It may be that her more 
brilliant appearance and courtly de- 
meanour indicated to his mind a 
woman of the world. There is no 
doubt that she was ambitious ; but 
her ambition was subservient to her 
higher sense of honor. The queen, 
on better terms with her husband 
since the birth of an heir to the 
crown, so thoroughly appreciated the 
character of her lady of honor whom 
she had admitted to her friendship, 
that she rejoiced at seeing her hus- 
band take pleasure in her society, 
knowing well that in the person of 
Madame de Hautefort she had a me- 
diator and advocate; nor was she 
deceived. Through the admirable 
tact of the friend of both, the royal 
pair became more united, and the 
cause of this happy effect would be 
admitted in secret by the queen with 
tears of gratitude. Richelieu had for 
the second time the mortification to 
discover that his arts, like vile sorce- 
ries, were powerless when tried upon 
the heart of a noble woman. As deep 
in the king’s confidence as had ever 
been the more gentle Lafayette, by 
no word, or look, or intimation was 
any thought or feeling or inclination 
of Louis betrayed to the sleepless 
spies of the jealous Cardinal. 
Madame de Hautefort felt too sure 
of herself to allow her conscience to 
be disturbed by such suggestions as 
frightened the sensitive Lafayette. 
She saw, too, before her eyes the 
palpable good she was doing both her 
royal friends, and she knew that th» 
first to uphold her pure fame would 
be the queen herself. Such a woman 
did not suit the minister’s purpose. 
How to turn the King’s confidence 
into distrust and his affection into 
hatred was a question which did not 
long embarrass a mind fertile in wiles. 
He resolved that the King should be 
made jealous. Louis wanted and 
would not be satisfied with less than 
the possession of one true heart. His 
own required the relief of throwing 
off its weight freely and without 
fear. Itmight be taking too cold a 
view of the matter to suppose Louis to 
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have been simply swayed by so much 
knowledge of human nature, as to 
doubt the possibility of a young lady 
being able to keep secrets from the 
lover to whom her hand was engaga, 
He would, at least, become the ob. 
ject of their conversation, and a ma 
needs not be a king to dislike the ex. 
posure to another of his conscious 
weaknesses, We will even aduit 
that there was a jealousy, and of a 
kind which it would have delighted 
the beaux esprit and the precieuses of 
that rare time to discuss with the 
verbose nicety of a Mademoiselle 
Scudery. The brilliant maid of honor 
found herself surrounded by ai. 
mirers whose attentions had been sti. 
mulated from some mysterious quar. 
ter. One handsome young marquis 
succeeded in making a favorable 
impression ; and the first to receive 
intel!igence of the fact was the king 
—through whose agency need not be 
asked. The effect on his mind was 
precisely what had been expected. 
The next time he saw the lady he did 
not speak to her. Her pride took 
fire, and lightened her way to a dis- 
covery of the intrigues of her ene- 
mies; she determined to take the 
frank which is the true method for 
cutting the web of guile. She told 
the king of the overtures made by 
the Marquis de Gevres, which she 
had no difficulty in satisfying him 
she had declined, for she was one of 
those whose word no one could doubt. 
King and minister died soon after, 
and within a few months of each 
other. Anne of Austria assumed the 
regency, and first amongst her chosen 
friends was that lady, who once had 
saved her from great peril, and who 
afterwards, if she could not disarm 
her royal husband of his distrust, yet 
smoothed off the asperities of his 
treatment. 

The circumstance to which we al- 
lude deserves to be recounted, because 
it constitutes the principal of the few 
positive incidents on which M. Cou- 
sin builds up his richly adorned 
temple for his idol ; and it is the more 
precious as it serves to show that at 
that time, when ladies took part in 
extraordinary adventures not always 
commendable, there was one who 
in a good cause could vie with the 
most hardy. 

There is a picture in the gallery of 
the Luxemburg at Paris, which re 
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ts the asylum of the Queen at, 

we believe, Val de Grace, violated by 
the entry of the cardinal’s police, 
who proceed, to the amazement and 
indignation of their royal mistress, 
to search for and seize her letters and 
rs. At this time the queen, suf- 
ing under the weight of that sus- 
picion which her husband never got 
over, of complicity with his mother 
and brother in a design on his life, 
had incurred the still more dan- 
us suspicion of the minister. 
War raged between France and 
Spain, and Anne was suspected of 
sympathising more with the cause of 
her native than of her adopted coun- 
try, and of conveying intelligence to 
the enemy, proof of which would 
have been found, as it was thought, 
in her papers. Her confidential ser- 
vant, La Porte, through whom her 
letters were forwarded, was seized at 
the same time and thrown into the 
Bastille. Both queen and servant 
were vach submitted to separate in- 
terrogatories, but no discrepancy 
could be found in their replies. Anne 
protested that her letters were only 
those affectionate communications 
which were due to her family and 
herself. They were altogether per- 
sonal, and made no allusion to affairs 
of state. The greatest efforts were 
employed to shake the steadfastness 
of La Porte. Torture was threatened, 
andinvain. The cardinal had him 
brought into his own cabinet, and 
the cajolings and the threats of the 
most powerful for good or injury of 
any man in France only served to 
exhibit in purer light the invincible 
fidelity of the man to his forlorn mis- 
tress. Richelieu was moved to ad- 
miration, and muttered to himself, 
“Would that I had such a servant.” 
Evidence was subsequently procured, 
which, though it did not go the 
length of the accusation, yet went far 
enough to compromise the queen ; 
and the latter, unable to resist the 
force of facts brought against her, 
confessed at last that she had said 
more than she had at first acknow- 
ledged. The confession gave rise to 
adilemma. La Porte still lay in the 
Bastille. It became of the utmost 
importance that his declarations 
should square with those of the 
Cueen ; for if he persisted, as persist 
he would, in his first statement, it 
would be scen that.he was playing a 
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part, and his testimony, so essential 
for sustaining the Queen’s innocence, 
be no longer of worth. The ob- 
ject to be obtained was to make him, 
as if losing fortitude in his dungeon, 
offer to confess all he knew, and 
while he should act as if uttering 
dreadful revelations, say no more in 
fact than the Queen had already ad- 
mitted, and thus establish the truth 
of her Majesty’s avowal and relieve 
her from further persecution. How 
to communicate with La Porte opened 
an apparently insuperable difficulty, 
which the courageous Madame de 
Hautefort undertook to conquer. She 
disguised herself as a servant, and 
repaired at an early hour to the Bas- 
tille, where she asked to see a pri- 
soner, the Commander De Jars, for 
whom she had a message from her 
brother, lying sick, who was his ser- 
vant. This De Jars was a brave man 
who had been brought to the block, 
there reprieved, and on his return to 
the Bastille allowed a certain freedom 
from restraint. He gave little at-- 
tention to the message, and the poor 
lady had during four hours to endure 
the looks and jokes of soldiers and 
others whose observation her great 
beauty attracted. At last De Jars 
appeared, and her fixed look upon 
him who knew her well, awakened 
recognition. Ina few whispers the 
object was told. “I must brave 
death a second time,” hesitatingly 
droppedthe man. “ I am braving it 
now,” was the reply, and it silenced 
his objection. La Porte lay in a 
dungeon ; there were three floors, 
each with prisoners, between him and 
the roof ; and yet it was through 
these floors that communication was 
established, by holes bored in each, 
no one betraying, and all baffling the 
vigilance of sentries and gaolers. La 
Porte played his part well. Richelieu 
was deceived, and the Queen acquit- 
ted of anaccusation, which, if estab- 
lished,—that of communicating state 
secrets to an enemy in time of war,— 
would have warranted the most ex- 
treme severity, and he was a man 
capable of the worst. 

The bond which connected the 
Queen Regent to Madame de Haute- 
fort was then of no ordinary cha- 
racter. It is with surprise not un- 
mingled with pain that before. fwo 
years are over we find that truly 
noble lady dismissed, and, according to 
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court -phraseology, disgraced. The 
indignation of her biographer knows 
no bounds. The acute critic and 
impartial historian merge into the 
unscrupulous impetuosity of the advo- 
cate, in whose eyes there are but two 
colours, black and white, and whose 
tongue can but utter two tones. As 
no being is faultless, it would have 
not been unbecoming a mind habi- 
tuated to analysis to have enquired 
what thai little faultmight have been 
which could have justified Anne of 
Austria in her hard proceeding. In- 
gratitude has, indeed, too often 
marked the conduct of sovereigns, to 
allow us to take for granted that the 
regent was justified in what she did. 
Here the ingratitude did not show it- 
self in the form of neglect, but took 
an active, harsh step, proving that 
something must have occurred, and 
what that something was it behoves 
us to enquire. M. Cousin’s version 
is one which ought not to have been 
uttered except on better grounds than 
any he has afforded, because it serves to 
raise his heroine at the expense of one 
who is too great and grand a historical 
personage to be spoken of lightly. 
Anne of Austria played a mighty 
part in the history of France. When 
it is considered that, in spite of the 
cabals of a powerful nobility, headed 
by her brother-in-law the Duke of 
Orleans ; of the parliament opposed 
to the court ; of a people ready at ail 
moments to throw up barricades—the 
same people of Paris whose temper 
we can truly estimate at the distance 
of two centuries, for they are now as 
they were then,and then as now; 
that in spite of two great w: ars—the 
one that terrible thirty years’ war, 
which by means of her own minister 
was terminated by that charter of 
toleration the Treaty of Westphalia ; 
and the war with Spain which 
ended in laying the foundation of 
French influence over that country ; 
that at one time a fugitive, and an- 
other a conqueror, rather through 
skilful negociation than force of arms, 
she yet carried her son through a mi- 
nority which, the day it was ended 
hy his becoming of age, saw the mo- 
narchy rising to its aemé of splendor 
in the hands of Louis the Fourteenth; 
when we say, moreover, that no 
crime is laid to her charge such as 
stained the regencies of Catherine and 
Marie de Medicis; that, although not 
without superstition, sh e was truly 
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pious, squaring her actions by the 
precepts of religion—the world must 
acknowledge the reverence due to her 
memory. No doubt she found in 
Mazarin a skilful minister. He was 
to her what Richelieu had been to 
her husband. Hated as much by the 
factious nobles, Mazarin was not 
feared, and by his mistress he was 
exceedingly esteemed. By supple- 
ness he dissolved combinations which 
Richelieu would have cut with the 
headsman’s axe. Mazarin placed the 
source of his power and influence in 
the heart of his royal mistress, while 
Richelieu held the king in thraldow. 
Gross libels and spicy calumnies were, 
as we have seen, amongst the war 
weapons of the Fronde. Such calum- 
nious pleasantries have ever marked 
party warfare in pleasant Paris, and 
the higher the aim the more did 
audacity and skill feel tempted to 
make trial. M. Cousin tells us that 
Madame de Hautefort resigned her 
place at court because she disap- 
proved of the long secret interviews 
the regent afforded the cardinal mi- 
nister. Happily we are not left to 
conjecture on this subject. Madame 
de Motteville has left in her memoirs 
an exact account of the queen’s quar- 
rel with Madame de Hautefort ; and 
itis so simple and natural as, inde- 
pendently of the author’s admitted 
truth of character, to carry with it 
conviction to such minds as are satis- 
fied with adequate causes for moral 
phenomena. 

Madame de Hautefort was not 
without the inevitable ‘‘one fault,” 
and as it was a fault rather relative 
than specific, so might it have been 
the more readily considered by an ad- 
miring biogr apher, contented to pro- 
claim that no worse could be alleged. 
It was simply a fault of manner, and 
for aught we can find to the contrary, 
a fault confined to her royal mistress, 
whom she continued to treat with a 
superiority acquired when the one 
was an oppressed woman of humi- 
liated and broken spirit, and the other 
almost her protectress. To the im- 
measurable distance separating sub- 
ject however eminent, from monarch, 
recognised, at least in principle, in 
the court of France, Anne brought 
with her the solemn and almost mo- 
rose dignity of the Spaniard. Once 
in power, she regained at a spring her 
sense of dignity and right of autho- 
rity. Madame de Hautefort shared 
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in full measure the antipathy with 
which Mazarin was regarded by the 
order to which the lady belonged, and 
which she took no pains to conceal, 
Her criticisms of his acts implied cen- 
sures upon the regent, and as the 
latter had learned to place éntire 
confidence in her minister, these re- 
ted observations became harass- 
ing and annoying. One evening when 
the queen was unwell, suffering from 
jaundice brought on by perplexities, 
dame de Hautefort took occasion 

to press some suit in favor of a faith- 
ful servant, and on meeting with a 
repulse, very freely uttered re- 
hes of ingratitude, as she had 
uently done before ; on which her 
Majesty sharply told her that an end 
should be put to remarks of which 
she had grown weary, and bade her 
old friend consider her services at 
anend. Unprepared for such a re- 
solution, and her eyes perhaps opened 
by the shock to the revelation of her 
forgetfulness, she threw herself on 
her knees, and with protestations of 
love and fidelity implored forgive- 
ness. But forgiveness is not a Spanish 
virtue. It was no sudden resolution, 
although one that had been post- 
ned and postponed, and might even 
Save been averted by timely change 


of manner ; but which once announced, 
although by an immediate cause of no 
great moment taken by itself, would 
never be recalled. So deeply affected 
was the poor lady by her disgrace, 
that fever set in, and she had to be 


blooded three times. The queen re- 
mained inexorable. This story, told 
by a truthful eye-witness, Madame de 
Motteville, shows that Madame de 
Hautefort did not resign her place 
because she could not approve of cer- 
tain familiarities between queen and 
minister, such as have already been 
referred to; but that she was, with 
pain under which her habitual pride 
gave way and her fortitude sunk, 
obliged to quit the court. She after- 
wards married the Duke of Schom- 
berg ; and when on one occasion avail- 
ing herself of her patent, which was 
perpetual, to perform some office for 
the queen, the latter promptly set 
her aside before all who were pre- 
sent, thus setting the seal to their 
separation. 

Who was right or who wrong in 
this unhappy rupture is a question 
which might have tempted a pen exer- 
cised at niceinvestigation; andthe more 
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freely as the decision, even though 
adverse, would not have dimmed the 
strong lustre of Madame de Haute- 
fort’s character. M. Cousin cannot 
admit that great events from little 
causes spring, and so he will have it 
that his heroine voluntarily made 
sacrifice of place to wounded delicacy. 
The hypothesis requires the sacrifice 
of an illustrious woman, the Queen 
Regent, Anne of Austria ; and she is 
sacrificed. It needs, moreover, that 
another woman, one of unquestioned 
truth and admirable talents, shall be 
turned into a damaged witness ; and 
Madame de Motteville is sneered 
down into the discreet and obsequi- 
ous waiting-woman. In testing the 
candor and impartiality of M. Cou- 
sin, the writer of personal history, 
we are inferentially exhibiting the 
qualities of the philosopher and me- 
taphysician. He has in the one capa- 
city betrayed, as we think, a loose- 
ness of principle which would lead us 
to question the firmness of his ethics ; 
and we fear that those who see in his 
eclecticism a patchwork of many 
colors, rather than a mosaic adorning 
by its artistic harmoniousness a 
solid flooring for truth, are not alto- 
rether unjust. His own life, as we 
Cte seen, has not been that of a 
German psychologist, who has never 
set foot beyond the gateway of his 
university. He has gone out upon 
adventures and met with all its hap- 
hazards. He has chased after sys- 
tems, and some have met him on the 
way, and each has dazzled and con- 
quered him in turn, and he has grate- 
fully sought to bind one to the other 
as so many links of a golden chain. 
But seeing what his impulsiveness is, 
we suspect his strained efforts to force 
union where natural fitness would not 
be quite obvious. The heroines whom 
he hen selected as types of a great 
era did not pass their lives in the 
performance of simple duties; they 
were brilliant, and for the most 
yart not over-scrupulous adventurers. 

here are others of a different class. 
There is Madame de Sable, the lady 
of intellectual society ; and Jacque- 
line Pascal, worthy of being the sis- 
ter of one of the greatest men of 
the time. But the length to which 
this article has already run forbids 
our entering at present upon a field 
which is worthy of being gone over 
leisurely. Wereserve our views for 
another occasion, 












































































































































































































































Poorpeople, like heavy bodies, aresaid 
to move slow. The new year’s season 
had passed away before the Reverend 
Eusebius Bland managed to get over to 
Twiller’s, according to promise. Un- 
like as these two individuals were, in 
mind, pursuits, manner, and all ex- 
ternal attributes, they had felt early 
in their acquaintance that there were 
certain fine fibres in each other's tem- 

erament which vibrated responsively, 
however lightly struck ; and as it is 
round such microscopic sympathies 
that the strongest affections generally 
crystallize, it had happened that the 
intimacy of these two individuals had 
ripened rapidly, so that they had 
called and felt themselves old friends 
before they had been five years 
acquainted. To the great delight of 
Demophon and Rollo, the Vicar was 
as good as his word in the matter of 
dogs ; and two handsome greyhounds 
were soon making slippery rushes 
over the rocks exposed by the ebbing 
tide upon the shore behind the house ; 
while the boys cheered them on with 
shouts, as if there had been a South- 
African profusion of game under the 
mass of dripping seaweed that covered 
them. 

This gave the friends an opportu- 
nity of sitting quietly together. 

Jonversation requires some heating, 
however, before it flows into easy 
moulds; especially when it takes 
place between host and guest. 

“T suppose, my dear Eusebius, 
you who areracy of the glebe arefull of 
anxiety about this new church-bill 
which we have heard about lately.” 

“Of course,” replied Bland, en- 
quiringly. ‘ You know, Twiller, one 
must naturally be anxious in a matter 
that so nearly concerns one’s self.” 

“True. It is a very important cri- 
sis of affairs, altogether.” 

* Now, my excellent friend,” said 
Bland, leaning forward confidentially, 
—could not you, who live so near 
everything, just give me the slightest 
sketch in the world of the aspect of 
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the political horizon at this moment} 
—We country clergymen, revollect, 
have other things to attend to.” 

“Why, mydearfellow,” answered 
Twiller, with a certain uneasiness of 
manner,— as to the debates in the 
house, they are a literature of them- 
selves,—and I cannot afford to devote 
myself to study them: so much so,” 
he added, looking keenly at the vicar, 
“that I thought you might enlighten 
me on the subject of that church-bill 
yourself———” 

“ Yes—yes —ah—is that the bill of 
this session ?” 

“Why, yes; was there one of the 
last session ?” 

“T thought,” replied Bland,redden- 
ing,—“ you had implied as much. 
Did you not use the word ‘new’ ?” 

“True, I did; but well, what 
effect will it have ?” 

“Oh, as to that,” replied Bland, 
with a sapient and slow nodding of 
the head ;—“‘I fear, the less that’s 
said the better. The Church, you 
know, is no longer what it was, and 
ministers~-—-” 

“Yes, yes, ministers,” interrupted 
Twiller, catching at the word,— 
“when will they come to learn the true 
secret of governing ?” 

“When the true interests of the 
country arerepresented in parliament,” 
replied Bland, confidently. 

“‘ As for our rulers now, they have 
only the one object e 

“ To keep themselves in,” suggested 
Twiller. 

“ And to keep their opponents out,” 
rejoined Bland, dryly. 

“Tf they were only true to their 
principles -—” 

“If they were,” echoed Twiller 
loftily ; “ then indeed —— But about 
this church-bill 4 

There was a momentary pause. 
Neither seemed willing to enter into 
particulars, At last Bland exclaimed 
with a laugh :— 

“Well, I confess, dear Twiller,— 
that is, I am ashamed to say :—you 
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know I live so far out of the way ;— 
now do, pray, just give me some idea 
of what it is all about !” 

“Why, you know,” said Twiller, 
with a violent cast of one knee over 
the other, “it is quite out of my line. 
On other subjects indeed ——” 

“But,” interrupted Bland,—“ since 
{ have admitted my ignorance, tell me 
at least whether it is a Whig or a 
Tory measure ; for then perhaps I 
could the better pronounce upon its 

bable tendencies.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Twiller, waving 
his hand,—“‘ don’t ask me about mere 
nominal distinctions. I only recognize 
two parties, the friends and the ene- 
mies of my country-—and as to those 
who have framed this measure——” 

“ Yes,” interrupted the vicar, with 
a look of beseeching enquiry, and 
sliding out his words edgeways, as if 
he was afraid of them :—“ Are they 
the—tories, perhaps—— ?” 

“ Oh, ah,—” replied Twiller, throw- 
ing himself back in his chair, and 
rolling his head with an important 
air, as he passed his hand across his 
forehead, where the veins were swell- 
iug—‘ my excellent friend, govern- 
ment, you perceive, in such matters 
usually takes the initiative —” 

“Therefore,” rejoined Bland,though 
without appearing to have recovered 
his dread of his own words,—“ there- 
fore the measure proceeds from the— 
a—the whigs, saineme ——?” 

How much further this delicate 
fencing might have gone on,it is im- 
possible to say ; but something began 
to twinkle in Bland’s little hazel eye, 
and to spread itself over his benevo- 
lent face, which broke Twiller down. 
He bent forward, with a scrutinizing 
ence at his friend ; and then, laying 

is hand upon his knee, fell back in 
his chair in an immoderate fit of 
laughter, which was taken up and 
redoubled by the other in long and 
repeated explosions; nor did either 
desist, until they were obliged to do 
80; Twiller from sheer exhaustion, 
Bland to give vent to a fit of cough- 
ing which this sort of convulsion 
invariably induced in his sanguineo- 
plethoric habit. 

“T never felt so happy in my life !” 
cried Bland, the tears streaming 
down his face ; and immediately he 
relapsed into a soft apoplectic quak- 


‘It is a relief, I confess !” whis- 
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pered Twiller ; and became again in- 
articulate. 

* And so—you really— that bill~- 
Oh! ha! ha! ha!” 

They both rolled back in their 
chairs, and made no effort to contain 
themselves. 

“ Which side is in ?” bleated Bland, 
in a helpless little voice. 

“Who is premier ?” faintly de- 
manded Twiller, while his eyes were 
only to be recognized by the tears 
that escaped from between the lids. 

“ Delightful ! Delightful !” cried 
the vicar, as he rose, his ribs unable 
to bear these repeated shocks of 
earthquake,—and walked stamping 
about the room. 

“T confess, Eusebius, to having a 
great load taken off my mind,” said 
Twiller, hysterically, standing at the 
window, and endeavouring to re-open 
his eyes with the assistance of his 
pocket-handkerchief, “‘I have foundin 
my frienda man after my own heart; 
as ignorant of politics, almost, as Iam 
myself.” 

** And now, John Twiller, that we 
are exposed and disgraced—utterly 
and hopelessly disgraced in each 
other’s eyes, we shall get on twice as 
comfortably for the future. Do you 
know I feel that I have more to say 
to you than ever! But just tell me, 
—is there a Church Bill in contem- 
plation at all?” 

A hopeless relapse into convulsions. 

* Come,”—atlastinterrupted Twill- 
er, endeavouring to look serious, 
which gave him the appearance of 
being in violent grief, “‘ come, Bland : 
let us take a round of the shrubbery, 
and be men.” 

The two friends felt relieved in the 
fresh air: and although, now and 
then, a sudden suffusion of the face 
betrayed in one or the other a recur- 
rence of the original struggle, they 
gradually fell into their usual vein of 
quiet unreserve, and became com- 
posed, 

It needed, indeed, a vigorous effort 
to effect this,—at least on Twiller’s 

art. When a jovial man is merry, it 
is natural and easy, and passes insen- 
sibly off into the ordinary mood. But 
when a man of melancholy tempera- 
ment and grave physiognomy is be- 
trayed into laughter, so many barriers 
are broken down, such havoc is made 
of the face and spirits, the tem- 
perament and features are so utterly 
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wrecked and dislocated, and the whole 
man is so thoroughly turned inside 
out, that the spectator occasionally 
feels a sentiment of alarm tempering 
his own hilarity, and secretly wishes 
that his friend’s glee was less moun- 
tainous and volcanic. 

Perhaps there was something of 
conscious humiliation, too, which 
helped both to recover themselves. 
Two grave men thus metamorphosed 
into drolls who would have excited a 
feeling akin to pity in the breast of 
anyone who might have happened to be 
standing by, was, to Twiller at least, 
who had some external humiliation to 
to bear up against, and some inter- 
nal pride to feed, not without its 
mortification, As for Eusebius Bland, 
he had had the benefit of a hearty 
laugh, which reconciled him to all 
this ; for it was his belief, that a con- 
vulsion of the kind helped him 
through the day as substantially as a 
breakfast. 

** How does it happen, Bland,” said 
Twiller, “that you who have your 
own troubles to depress you, contrive 
to keep yourself open to that state of 
mirthful excitement, which, when [ 
experience it, convulses me so violent- 
ly, as to alarm me for my own wits?” 

“ Just becanse I was born with a 
propensity for it, and never have had 
atrength of mind, or whatever you 
choose to call it, to keep it under.” 

“ Do you know, Eusebius, on me it 
inflicts pain while it lasts ! I feel so 
little in common with the laughing 
thing within me, that I can at such 
times understand by experience, what 
is meant by a spirit entering intoa 
person— by being possessed, in short.” 

», Come, Twiller, surely you do not 
mean to take the ‘laughing devil’ out 
of the domain of metaphor ?” 

“To you, before whom I am dis- 
graced, I may confess that I do ;— 
and the “ weeping devil” too, and the 
“blue devils,” and devils of every 
hue, and every hoof. They as clearly 
possess us as we possess the house 
we live in ; that is, they are separate, 
independent, and often counteracting 
existences, holding adverse posses- 
sion, and easily to be distinguished by 
the possessed himself—more easily 
indeed by him than by others.” 

“ Then,” said Bland, “ you would, in 
removing their identity with your- 
self, remove your own responsibility, 


as regards their doings with you?” 


“* T vather think I should: but no. 

thing is more difficult to diseern than 
where one’s self ends, and somethinzor 
somebody else begins—in other woris, 
the limits between responsibility and 
exemption. For we have, all of us, 
prepaenes, I admit, of the half. 
ylood, as it were, with the lower 
angels, as we have likewise qualities 
claiming a sort of natural relationship 
with higher intelligences.” 

** St. Paul,” said Bland, “ under. 
stood all this, and has expressed it 
eloquently.” 

* Though it disturbs his argument 
a little, if 1 may say so without 
offence.” 

* IT think not,” replied Bland. 
“The Apostle’s aim in the passage 
you allude to, seems to me to be to 
show, not that the law created the 
sin it denounced, but merely detined 
it, soas that the reason of man should 
detect its presence and nature, as well 
by reference to a recognized code, as 
by its own inherent intuitions. An 
this is shown by the ejaculation of 
despair placed by a figure in the 
mouth of the natural man—* Who 
shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ?’ being the ery of reason; 
to which the voice of revelation, also 
by a figure, so sweetly responds— I 
thank God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ These exclamations ap- 
pear to be framed as illustrative of 
the two states, those of nature and of 
grace ; and then follows the comment 

-‘So then, with the mind I myself 
serve the law of God, but with the 
flesh the law of sin.’” 

“Still my dear friend, you cannot 
account for the subjection of the ‘over- 
soul,’ as Emerson calls it, to the ad- 
mitted inferiority of man’s individual 
and depraved nature. Let us suppose 


it is because, as Goldsmith graceful- , 


ly expresses it, ‘on the diverging road 
of life the passions drag us along, 
while reason only points the way.’ 

“*Or because,” added Bland, the prin- 
ciple of holiness is too ethereal for this 
gross materialearthly nature of ours. 
It is a ‘ difficult air,’ like that of the 
mountain tops. We gasp for breath 
in the subtle atmosphere too near 
heaven, and rush down with suffo- 
eating haste amidst the fogs we are 
acclimated to.” 

“* Madness,” interrupted Twiller, 
who seemed to have been mentally 
following out his first idea,— Mad- 
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ness is only this devil with his mask 
alittle more off. What do you say, 
Busebius ?” 

“The less we say on that subject 
the better. Discussions on insanity 
are doubly injurious. In the first 
place, ae tend to cast the mind into 
the mould of fatalism, and widen the 
hounds of irresponsibility ;—besides 
which, they act specifically upon the 
nerves, inducing the very state they 
are conversant with. If I hear a 

mn enlarge much upon insanity, 
and find it a favourite subject, I give 
a private hint to the doctor.” 

* But why not try your own argu- 
ments !” 

* Argue with insanity? It is the 
common mistake ; snuffing out the 
candles when the house is on fire. 
No—let all absurdities go unrefuted, 
and administer wine and tonics. 
When the patient is restored, send 
him to me,—then my province be- 

. s.” 

“ My dear Eusebius, you comfort 
me—you go beyond me. I was 
making out that another spirit dwells 
in man at certain times; you now 
show me that it is nota spirit but the 
flesh—our own flesh—that gets the 
better of us at such periods ; and that 
instead of the exorcist, we have need 
of the cook, the butler, and the apo- 
thecary.” 

“ Another hard definition—what is 
insanity? In one sense everybody is 
insane. Nobody has the full posses- 
sion of all his reason at all times. If 
& man is more ill-tempered before 
breakfast than he is after, the differ- 
ence is madness ; for it is caused by a 
physical circumstance producing a 
physical effect, which acts upon the 
mind. Divines, with their Divine 
Teacher at their head, pronounce all 
in madness. But in this sense, man 
is accountable for his madness. The 
madness is in the non-exercise of a 
free judgment. A present limited 
gratification is indulged in, on the 
terms of future suffering of inde- 
finite severity. There is achoiceopen, 
and a decision come to.” 

“ In another sense, only a few are 
insane. These are they who have 
lost, or who never possessed, free will. 
But they are very few. Witness the 
control which a judicious keeper will 
exercise over mad people. This con- 
trol is not physical—stripes seldom 
induce obedience. It is moral, The 


reason of the madman is forced into 
action under the influence of a supe- 
rior reason, as a false note is forced 
into unison with a powerful sound.” 

“ Hence, my dear Twiller, what is 
usually called madness, and dealt 
with as such, is a condition lying be- 
tween the two extremes, of ration- 
ality on the one hand, and the total 
absence on the other. itis only a di- 
minished energy of the discriminating 
powers, leaving the instincts as they 
were. And, such being the case, we 
all of us approach to aud recede froni 
the boundary of insanity, according as 
our health, outward circumstances, 
or accidental causes, may act upon us. 
You could make a philosopher mad, 
by pinching a nerve in his head, sup- 
posing you could get at it. On the 
other hand, persons who have been 
for years deranged have suddenly 
recovered their reason, on having 
pressure removed from the surface of 
the brain. From all this you see——” 

* Ah! Eusebius, I see too much ! 
Why cannot you build me a wall to 
mark the confines of the two do- 
mains, so that I shall be able to 
know at any moment at which side 
of it Lam standing? Now, it is adi- 
vision without a demarcation. The 
facility of the transit makes me long 
to break out of bounds, as old Croft- 
angry, you may remember, tempted 
by its defencelessness, used to step on 
experimental trips over the kennel 
which divided the sanctuary of Holy- 
rood from the unprivileged Canon- 
gate.” 

“ But is it not comfortable,” re- 
plied Bland, ‘‘ to know, that the re 
trieving step is a single anda natural 
one, instead of an effort and a pa- 
roxysm ?” 

‘From the unprivileged side of 
the kennel, certainly: but from the 
rules, within which I consider my- 
self still to dwell, there is no 
such uncommon bliss in contempla- 
ting the bailiffs of the mind within 
arm’s grip of you, and only a single 
gutter between.” 

‘“* But to feel that you have your re- 
medy at the next chemist’s !——” 

“* Still arguing from the Canongate 
side! Might I not just as well say— 
to feel that you have a hand on 
your shoulder if you should happen 
to go without your dinner, or get 
neuralgia, or—--?” 

* T see how it is, my dear Twiller ; 
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—you would sacrifice the hopes of 
the diseased, to calm the apprehen- 
sions of hippishness.” 

** Rather than do so, Eusebius, I 
would live a border life on the very 
marches of mania. You were speak- 
ing of the boundaries of responsibili- 
ty. They must, at all events, end 
with the sense of it. It is not so 
easy to ascertain the limits of feeling.” 

“It ends of course with animals,” 
said Bland. 

“Why ‘ of course ?? Have we 
intuitive or demonstrative knowledge 
of the fact ?” 

“ Not exactly. At the same time, 
feeling must end somewhere at this 
side of stones. And unless it ends 
where animal life ends, I know not 
where to draw the line.” 

“ Cautiously worded, my dear 
Eusebius—your reserve grew out of 
my question, as doubts so often arise 
with the suggestion of them. Where 
do animals end? Now listen to me. 
Where we observe qualities of one 
kind existing in several different 
grades of being and qualities 
of another kind co-existing in cer- 
tain of these grades, apparent in a 
less degree, but still known to exist 
in certain others of them, and then 
disappearing in the rest, so as to 
become invisible and inappreciable 
at last to the closest examination, 
what would be the deduction of philo- 
sophy respecting those qualities?” 

““ T suppose, that they might exist 
infinitesimally, or at least in a rudi- 
mentary state, in all.” 

“Right. It is the fair inference, 
and the only true analogy. There is 
a hand in the turtle, as there isa 
tail in the man. Now, ohserve,—we 
have in many respects an affinity with 
vegetable life. Reproduction, respi- 
ration, sustentation by food, are com- 
mon to both. Again ; the gradations 
from ourselves into vegetables are in- 
sensible. No one can tell where 
animal life ends and vegetable begins.” 

“The Diatomacer,” said Bland, 
suggestively. 

“The Diatomacee ? Which are 
the Diatomacez themselves? I'll tell 
you, Bland—they are both ; or rather 
they bestride an arbitrary line which 
has no existence.” 

** Well, suppose we admit relation- 
ship with the Diatomacez as to bodi- 
ly matters. Suppose we allow that 
those interesting little animals eat, 


John Twiller. 


| April, 


drink, sleep, and die like a hippopo 
tamus or an alderman,—what do you 
draw from thence, my dear Twiller ?” 

“Thus I follow it out;—since the 
organic gradations from ourselves to 
vegetables are insensible, and since 
a similarity in certain respects is es- 
tablished through the whole series,— 
seeing that most of our mental quali- 
ties are partaken of by the lower 
animals—in some more, in others less 
apparent, but in all existing in a de- 
gree—it would be unphilosophical to 
argue that mind, consciousness, en- 
joyment and suffering, stop at any 
stage of the graduated descent, 
grounding our conclusion merely on 
the fact of our losing all traces of it 
at a certain distance down.” 

* But, my excellent friend, why 
should that exist for which there are 
no possible means of exercise ?” 

** How can we tell, Eusebius, that 
Diatomaceez have no need of their 
senses? That they may not live by 
their wits ? There maybe a Balbinus 
to admire every polypus upon the sea 
shore. Besides, look at the rudiment- 
ary system around you ;—all pointing 
at general types, more or less de- 
parted from, but never wholly aban- 
doned.” 

“* T suspect a rudimentary intellect 
would be of little use to a cabbage,” 
observed Bland, musingly. 

“T am not speaking of uses, be- 
cause I am not in a position to pro- 
nounce upon the subject. But I see 
you smile. Well, if it is nothing 
else, it is pleasant, Eusebius,—it is 
pleasant to be able to put in a word 
for the old classic nonsense, as we 
thought it, and rescue the Daphnes 
and Narcissi of our school-boy days 
from the stocks of latter-day philoso- 
phy. I know now you dare not laugh 
at me when I say that I pronounce 
tke mutilated stump of the tree or 
flower to have suffered something 
akin to pain under the woodman’s 
axe or the lady’s scissors.” 

“ Let it be rudimentary pain then,” 
said Bland, “and I will drop rudi- 
mentary tears over their woes.” 

Twiller was too full of his subject to 
be disconcerted by the sallies of his 
companion. He walked on; and as 
the path they had taken led them out 
upon a huge isolated mass of granite 
rock, which formed the last out-work 
of the land against the assaults of the 
ocean, his countenance assumed a 
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folemn expression, and, taking 
‘8 hand; he said :— 
‘- “Searching through nature for har- 
goonies and meanings—for figures and 
formulas ;—looking for the florid and 
significant patterns thrown upupon the 
tissue of things, as theyare woven be- 
fore my eyes,—such, oh Eusebius, are 
ibyenjoymients. How fullarethemost 
inary objects of rich meanings ! 
Around their edges runs a border of 
fainbow loveliness, like the chromatic 
seen in glasses, betraying by 
their selvage the lustrous variety of 
the threads that compose them. Mys- 
teries, dear Eusebius, surround us on 
every side. We see life, as the diver 
sees the bottom—clear at the spot he 
touches—immediately beyond it, a 
haze.” 

“ Enough is shown us, however,” 
replied Bland, “to enable us to pick 

the oyster we are looking for.’ 

“ Alas! we may clear a whole bed, 
and drown ourselves, before we come 
upon one that has a marketable va- 

” 


“ Not so, John Twiller. It isnow 
ity turn to speak. That pearl which 
alone is precious above all price is in 
the first shell we open. The less we 
shall struggle and strain, the surer 
we shall be to find it. To the avarice 
of the reckless diver it will be denied. 
To the one plunge of the seeker it 
will be granted, at the stretching of 
his hand.” 

“ Good—good, Eusebius ! I like to 
hear these truths from your mouth, 
although they so constantly recur 
to my own mind. They derive in- 
teased authority and sanction from 
the sanctity of your office. Let me 
add, they come with peculiar weight 
from one who only preaches what he 

tises——” 

“Hold ! hold ! Twiller. I shall re- 

t of having said a word, if you 
ble me in this way. The most 
= part of my ministration, my 
r John, I ever find to be the 
nal homage I sometimes receive 
om the credit of the message I convey ; 
imd in my distress of mind I am 
sometimes tempted to repine that God 
did not deliver his credentials into 
ther and worthier hands.” 

“T will not say another word about 

it, Eusebius,—nor will I distress you 
affecting not to understand you. 
this great mystery of nature, per- 
the invisible ‘sympathies of 
Ongenial hearts are the things most 
VOL. XLIX,——-NO. CCXCII, 


intelligible. I am inclined to think 
that you will understand me, when 
I say that it is in sudden hushes 
wonders seem to come out, at the 
edges, as it were, of sound ; as the 
prismatic fringes at the boundaries 
of shapes. or instance, in Cathe- 
drals , 

““ How extraordinary !” cried Bland. 
“ Without your saying another word, 
I anticipate that you have had the 
same lightning revelation momen- 
tarily flashed into your mind, which 
has often and often startled my 
own, when——” 

“Yes! Ithoughtso. You are ini- 
tiated, Eusebius! and I gladden to 
have gained a witness against my 
being a dreamer. No two people 
ever dreamt the same dream. I was 
at an oratorio once. Were you?” 

“‘ Never, in my life.” 

“It was a great event !” 

‘Great, indeed !” 

“My oratorio was in a Minster 
which had an organ with eighty stops.” 
“What a Leviathan !” 

“And there were five 
people singing in it.” 

“Five hundred people ?” 

‘And three hundred instruments 
playing.” 

* Were the walls safe ?” 

“Yes. And would have been, if 
cannon had been used for drums, as 
was aie og once in George thé 
Third’s time, at a commemoration of 
Handel. I remember it as if it weré 
yesterday ; though it was years ago.” 

“Well you may !” 

“Fancy, Eusebius, all these voices 
and instruments, backed by the 
mighty diapason of such an organ, in 
full roar !” 

“Terrific !” 

“There came a sudden pause—as 
if the sound had broken off short ; and 
now, hark !—silence in its hiding- 
place !” 

* As a scene-shifter is left behind, 
in his paper cap——” 

“Cruel Eusebius! No, but as the 
monster Cacus, when his den was 
rent open to the sun. Then was the 
revelation vouchsafed ! I could mark, 
for that vanishinginstant, the struggle 
between the giant sounds and the all- 
swallowing hush. From the remotest 
groinings of the roof to the deepest 
recesses of the crypt, where the mys- 
teries of the vaults begin, came upon 
the ear the multitudinous hubbub of 
that agonized wrestle,ere each Titan= 
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note was choked and forced under the 
heel of silence.” 

“Oh, Twiller ! a great rudderless 
seventy-four, that drovealong through 
my mind, is ‘ wrecked upon expres- 
sion’ at last !” . 

“So, too, on the hill-side at 
night, out of reach of human habita- 
tion, when the storm pauses for an 
instant, we catch the flit of the thou- 
sand gossamer feathers of which the 
wings of the wind are composed, and 
feel that in the flap of these ‘ broad 
vans’ the zephyr ee ready to be 
moulted over the dwellings of peace. 
Everything, Eusebius, is bursting 
with meaning, and only needs the 
sun of our notice to bud into the foli- 
age of symmetry and beauty at every 

int. And this it is which proves 
it to be so. In proportion to the re- 
finement and intensity of our appre- 
ciation of them, do these mysteries 
unfold themselves. The more the 
eye is enabled to magnify the signifi- 
eance of things, the more things come 
out and aredeveloped. Theanatomy 
of beauty is as inexhaustible under 
poetic scrutiny, as that of nature 
under the microscope. In proportion 
to the grossness and dullness of the 
soul, is all this denied. We are 
laughed at, or pitied, not by superior, 
but by inferior minds. The clown 
holds us cheap, and thinks us mad. 
So does the lawyer—the physician— 
the clergyman, whois only such. So 
does the political economist—the poli- 
tician e 

Hold, John Twiller! Not aword of 
the politician, or I shall think you 
owe him a grudge—— ” 

7 ——— dolores, Eusebius! We 
will leave the statesman on his 


pedestal. 


Now—there, you have in- 
terrupted me !—What is your idea 


of Echo, Bland? Put Ovid out of 
your head, and suppose you had to 
form a belief for the first time.” 

“Echo? Let me see. Tell me 

yours. PerhapsI shall find in it the 
tified expression of my own 
See. like the last.” 

“T'll tell you. Echo is the accusing 

iit.” 

““Stay—did I ever think of that 
before? Then you believe that there 
is a record of everything we say, 
not merely in the mind of God, but 
in the archives of nature ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Others may ham- 
mer their truths out ofthe rock, 

teh, I pick up mine in the 


John Twiller. 
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sand of ing streams. Philosophy 
infers a general registration from the 
laws of motion. I am content to 
learn it from Echo, which hurries off 
with our lightest exclamations, along 
the gallery, across the water, among 
the fills, to bury them somewhere, 
The vaguest sound in nature appears 
to be invested by its Author with so 
high a value, that a chain of spirits 
is appropriated expressly to it, pass. 
ing it from hand to hand, away to 
some great storehouse of bye-gone 
utterances, where it is sealed with the 
seal of silence, till it shall be asked 
one day—whence hast thou come! 
What secrets, Eusebius, are buried in 
caves! What histories sleep uneli- 
cited in neglected old corners ! What 
accusers, and what vindicators, will 
retrace their steps from the remotest 
whisper of distance, and come up, 
thundering in men’s ears what once 
issued from their most careless lips ! 
Echo, like a mortal, will be called for 
its own account; and be constrained 
to say—of all that Thou hast given 
me, have I lost nothing.” 

** An awful idea, Twiller ! however 
at variance with the theory of sound.” 

‘“‘ Awful, indeed !” replied he. “ Not 
only are we accountable beings, but 
we are continually accounted for. The 
short-hand writer is at every elbow, 
and each sheet is sent away to the 
press before it is dry.” 

“ What manner of men should we 
be, then, my friend,—with nature 
herself thus stereotyping us in cha 
racters of everlasting legibility ?” 

“Yes, Eusebius, when we consider 
the immense and complicated ma- 
chinery employed within us, upon 
us, and concerning us, an importance 
is given to what wesay and do, which 
makes me tremble, I own !” 

The friends had sat down together 
upon the shelving surface of the great 
granite rock they had arrived at, and 
now turned their faces towards the 
declining sun, which as yet shone 
yellowly upon the changeable grey of 
the granular masses, and brought 
their innumerable fissures, scars, and 
clefts into strong relief, until they 
might be fancied the half-effaced 
ae of some Cyclopean Necro- 

is. 
-— Twiller uttered the last words, 
Bland looked at him earnestly, as if 
beginning to speak ; and then, sud- 
denly turning his head, placed him- 
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his benevolent countenance seemed 
a miniature reflection,—and resigned 
himself to thought. 

Twiller was at first too much en- 

with the awful idea last sug- 
en which sent a shudder through 
frame, to notice his friend’s 
silence. At last, however, he hap- 
ed to look at him, and guessed by 
half-smile on his face, that he had 
arrested himself in saying something 
which was still passing through his 
mind. He, therefore, begged him to 
out—reminding him of the com- 
mencement of theirconversation. At 
last Bland said, with some marks of 
hesitation 

“Well, since it is no boast, I need 
not make a difficulty. I was just 
thinking how truly my nature was 

ted by the American penciller, 

he says—‘I oak dig in 

afield from breakfast till dinner-time, 

but to be amazed for three hours to- 

peer is quite beyond my strength.’ 

unded as I know I am with 

marvels, the very fact of their meet- 

= at every turn weakens their 

upon my imagination, until I 

find something almost approaching to 

levity touch the very whiskers of 
mblimity.” 

“Don’t be ashamed of such a con- 
fession, Eusebius. We have all of 
w the same story to tell, in a greater 
or less degree.” 

“But then, my profession, you 
know, Twiller . 

“That makes no difference in a 
man’s temperament.” 

“TI have worse than that to con- 
fees, since I am at shrift. You may 
easily ve that I feel humbled 
when I speak to you—you would be 
tmeerned if I said why, though 
you would laugh if for that why I 

ve the MHudibrastic wherefore. 

’t you perceive that I have an 
amost insurmountable difficulty in 
addressing you on the subject, which, 
from inclination as well as duty, I 
taght to be most forward with ?” 

“ Religion, 1 suppose ?” 

“The same. It is my shame and 
Mortification to leave so many oppor- 
tunities unimproved—so many open- 
ings neglected. I know you must 

k worse of me yourself for it, 
And yet” 


“Do not fret yourself, Eusebius. 
ere is religion in nearly every thing 
Weutter, eachofus. Ifit does not come 


* 


in technically, as I may express it, 
still it forms the ground-work of our 
discourse, which, in its sentiment, 
tone, tenor, and reference may be 
freely called religious.” 

‘* Religious 7—Ah—yes—treligious 
in the German sense of the term, as 
applying to our own mind, but not to 
the interests and concerns of another 
Power, whom we are bound to follow 
and obey in what we utter as well as 
in what we do, and who will be fol- 
lowed according to the fashion of 
heart, and life, and word he has 
Himself prescribed, however at 
variance with our own fancy and 
inclination. A religious frame of mind 
is little more than the scaffolding 
within which a temple—the temple 
of the Holy Ghahcdee to be reared 
up, of the prescribed proportions and 
dimensions. Every stone of that 
temple must be hewn out at the 
quarry for an assigned place; and 
any structure of unconsecrated labour, 
independent design, or unsanctioned 
use, will meet the fate of Julian’s 
mee sep sacrilege, within the 

eart that elaborates it.” 

‘* Nay, Eusebius, do not narrow the 
new dispensation within the precincts 
of the iicam Why was the Temple 
itself destroyed, and the attempt to 
re-build it thundered upon? For the 
very purpose of illustrating the free- 
dom thenceforth to be accorded to 
the worship of the true God in his 
own truths, in temples not made 
with hands, in the free thoughts and 
unoverarched aspirations of the eman- 
cipated heart of man. Thenceforward, 
there was to be neither wall nor roof. 
The wings of the morning should fail 
to discover a boundary—the soarings 
of a meridian imagination, the sum- 
mit of the dome. Boundless as the 

wer of the ne image fills 
it—fathomless as His purpose—mea- 
sureless as His beneficence, should the 
worship itself be. It ought to radiate 
from the regenerate heart—exhaust- 
less and unfettered like the light itself 
diffused through space, and uncircum- 
scribed as the medium of its action.” 

“T wish I was able to answer you, 
John Twiller, as I ought. I have a 
conviction that you are wrong in this 
view of yours; or, if not, that it is 
reconcilable with my own, But I 
want that flow of appropriate words, 
through which alone a subject of this 
kind can be successfully followed out. 
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It- was precisely this misgiving of 
myself which deterred me at first, as 
it constantly does when I am with 
you, from pressing upon you those 
ideas nearest to my heart and closest 
te niy lips. I have a conviction from 
the first that I shall be vanquished, 
and dragged at your chariot-wheel ; 
and, although in my individual ca- 
pacity I am a willing captive, for the 
sake of the message I bear I dread 
and avoid the encounter. So now 
you have my apology—shall I call it 
vindication? No—I dare not. My 
duty lies in continued warfare.” 

“What warfare do you speak of, 
Eusebius? If war there be, it must 
be a one-sided war—ubi tu pulsas, 
ego vapulo tantum. Surely, where 
there is no antagonism, there is no 
defeat. And I am so far from wish- 
ing to win, that my happiness would 
be in being instructed and schooled 
and corrected by you.” 

“Alas! I must come to the root of 
the matter. I have had experience 
you know not of. You are to me 
what I was once to——. No matter. 
Your intellect is superior to mine ; 
and I feel, as it were, in a false posi- 
tion, as I take the vantage-ground of 
authority to urge upon you truths, 
which your mind enables you to 
examine with so much greater clear- 
ness than I can myself.” 

“This is diftidence, Bland——~” 

“No, Twiller, it is reason. I can- 
not resist paying homage to your 
intellectual and imaginative pre-em- 
inence, even if I would. As far as 
mind is concerned, ‘I have need to 
come to thee ;’ and although I have 
am example even in this very text to 
encourage me to take my part with 
the decision I ought, a constant in- 
tuition of inferiority holds me back, 
amd eries shame, when I attempt to 
lecture you.” 

**T shall be angry with you, Euse- 
bius, if you are ever thus reserved 
with me. I may one day want you 
in your sacred capacity, to strengthen, 
eonfirm, and guide me. I hold you 
bound, then, to stand out of yourself ; 
to assume the full canonical authority 
of your holy. function, and to be to me 
a priest, standing between God and 
my secular heart, commissioned by 
the Great Creator of all things to in- 
tarpret and explain Him to its igno- 
rance and unbelief.” 

“God grant I may be ready and 
able to take that arduous part at 


John Twiller. 
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need !” ejaculated Bland, solemnly, 
“It might be that when thou wert 
stricken down by. sickness or mis 
fortune, I could stand beside thee as 
a spiritual: counsellor ; but, whole. 
hearted and whole-headed—never !” 

By this time the boys and grey. 
hounds had found out the friend 
upon their rock ; and the discussion, 
which had lasted quite long enough, 
was broken off abruptly by the simul. 
taneous onslaught of the sporting 
party, who seemed as triumphant as 
if they had bagged a whole larder-full 
of game. The dogs had long lost 
the sense of subordination, paying no 
manner of attention to the infuriated 
commands of Demophon and Rollo, 
who, having exhausted their artillery 
of word and whistle upon the placid 
rebellion of the brutes, now contented 
themselves with scrambling over the 
rocks and plashing through the inter 
mediate pools in their wake, keeping 
up, however, the note of encourage. 
ment and authority in regard to those 
animals, more to support their own 
character, as it appeared, than for any 
effect they were able to produce. 

Bland could not be prevailed upon 
to stay for dinner. He soon made 
his adieus, the boys standing at 
the door, inconsolable for the dogs, 
as they saw them glide gracefully off 
at their master’s heels, with an aristo- 
cratic indifference which caused them 
deeply to feel how much they wanted 
of the breeding of greyhounds. 

That night there was a vigil at the 
Oriel Window. 

“Why am I so humiliated by the 
good opinion of a friend, even thongh 
it may be excusable partiality, after 
all? 

“T can searcely hold up my head 
since owr conversation. 

* T love that fellow in my heart ! He 
is superior to me—that is part of my 
humiliation—in his manly resignation 
to he what he is. 

** After all my philosophy, I now 
see what folly E talked. What are 
my echo-fringes and my _ soun¢- 
wrestlings but grains of sand dancing 
upon the vibrating plate, till they rest 
in its nodes in insignificant quiescence, 
while it rings with a harmony they do 
not share ? 

“T felt this at the time, but it 
made me all the move fluent and im- 
petuous, 

“‘T longed for Bland to discover ‘t, 
and tell me so; a rough reproof, ors 
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gneer, Would liave been a wholesome 
relief. But to have all this go forth 
unexposed, to form the ground-work 
@f expressions of homage to superior 
ius, which I must only half repu- 
, by so doing the more confirm- 
jag the original false estimate—is 
vous—grievous to this indignant 

it of mine. 

“Dare I tell him sv: To do so 
would achieve nothing. It would 
gwell the tide of flattery, as a dam 
gwells a stream, making the pressure 
on my heart greater than ever. We 
will leave it alone, and keep humi- 
liation for solitude—and the world. 
.“There was that wretched mean 
deception about politics, too—and the 
méaner wretchedness of laughing over 
oi own ignorance! Little short of 
the African slaves, rolling together in 
paroxysms of mirth, with the dri- 
yer's Whip whistling over their heads. 
Did he think that | was content, be- 
cwuse I was convulsed? Or that I 
could bear to submit myself beniguly 
tothe pleasant flagellation of his mer- 
riment / 

“This will never do. I am getting 
worse and worse; and making this 
last and best friend, solitude, too close 
aconfidant of my weakness and de- 
eon. If she deserts me, what is 

tme? Isee plainly that to keep 
up my character, and give me a 
ines of bettering myself, 1 must 
know the grand outlines, at least, of 
what is doing, and who is doing it. 

“T am determined to take a paper. 

“How amIto make up my back 
politics } 

“ Place them behind me. Let them 
be learned by the reflection of the pre- 
sent. After all, I only need a smat- 
tering. I never was intended for a 
statesman. Just as I never was in- 
tended for a farmer. I am equally 
dull as to the rotation of the crops, 
and the alternation of parties. If I 


lear the points of the’ political coni- 
pass, I shall not need to go further 
into state navigation, in which those 
over whom I have no control are 
the pilot and crew. A _ passenger 
perhaps is easier, too, when he is 
ignorant of the technicalities he can- 
not put to any practical use. 

“Why did [ tell Bland that I 
might want him soon? Did I say 
soon? I think not—one day. 

“ Something within me is not right: 
These desperate conflicts with the ex- 
posure of insolvency are gradually 
beating in my defences; and if no- 
thing occurs to relieve me I am afraid 
there will be a catastrophe. 

“ T was told that I should hasten it 
with these habits of mine, sitting. here 
at night alone. Folly! Is my mind 
made of such delicate tissue, that it is 
to be ripped asunder by a little 
stretching of nights ! 

“There is too much of this 
wretched over-apprehension abroad 
now-a-days, 

‘If a man’s mind is so weak as to 
yield to such petty irritations, why; 
the sooner it goes the better. It is 
not worth the trouble of holding to- 
gether. 

* But the gentle Ella! What will 
she say? Issheasleep? Perhaps at 
this moment she is listening breath- 
lessly for my bedward step. Poor 
child! oversorrowed by a heaven that 
is scarcely likely to clear up during 
my day,— perchance not during her 
own. To thee, child Ella, I yield my- 
self and my vexed and _ harassed 
watchfulness this night. Were it not 
for thee, my child, and thy gentle in- 
fluence, I could gladly sit and champ 
the bit that bieeds my mouth, until 
daylight.” 

Languid in frame and irritated in 
spirit, John Twiller forced himself to 
quit his window, and betake himself 
to the sleeplessness of his pillow. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CHANGE OF AIR. 


Doctor Crammarstoke has just left 
Twiller’s bedside,—he has had a sharp 
attack of illness; and is ordered 
change of air. 

Of course Bland loses no time in 


bearing down upon his enfcebled 
friend, with a great. accession of con- 
fidence and importance, and authori- 


tatively claims the right to select the 
air the invalid should breathe. 

Twiller is not strong enough to re- 
sist, so it is agreed that in the course 
of the next week he is to remove to 
the Vicarage for a short time. 

The preparations are at last com. 
pleted. A portmanteau and trayel, 
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ling-bag have been burstingly packed, 
ome and labelled, as if they were 
intended for the Overland route. 
Shawls and coats have been put into 
strong condition, and aired to tinder. 
An umbrella is cased up like a pa- 
poose, quite inextricable for any or- 
dinary atmospheric emergency ; and 
a pair of boots have been constructed 
on a wooden principle, in which the 
weak feet of the convalescent stand 
as helplessly as if their envelopes had 
been made by a cooper, like a Ger- 
man postillion’s. 

The hour for departure has arrived. 
That for perparation—such has been 
the energy of the whole family—is 
past. Twiller is ready before the 
time. He is not sorry for it. He 
likes the affecting custom in Russia, 
where at starting, and after all is 
ready, the whole party, as well the 
traveller as those remaining behind, 
sit down a few minutes, that the 
peace of the house may not be dis- 
turbed. 

Many injunctions are given ; and 
some tears shed—and the wheels grit 
upon the gravel. 

When the body is in an enfeebled 
state, these things do not enter the 
mind in their full import—weakness 
is blessedly exempt from agitating 
excitements. 

Twiller liked the feel of the air and 
the light, and the motion of the ve- 
hicle, which helped him to endure 
the weight of the great-coats. He 
felt sad to part from his family and 
quit his home; but he had not en- 
ergy enough to make strong demon- 
strations. Indeed he recoiled from 
them. To get on peaceably was his 
object. This little absence was a sort 
of reprieve. Besides, it would re- 
move from him, for a time, the daily 
weight of responsibility, and conse- 
quent dread of accountability. And, 
as he then felt, he had a satisfaction 
in seeing that bugbear, ruin, pass a 
little farther on before him, like 
the bird in our path which takes 
wing just as we think we are going 
to tread upon it—though it lights 
upon the road we must travel. 

' How small our minds grow in ill- 
ness! How the remotest anchors 
drag home! How the circumference 
of the universe shrinks within the 
circuit of our immediate comforts and 
wants! Our candle, which darted 
on all sides its immeasurable beams, 
now flickeringly lights our own cham- 


John Twiller. 


[ April, 


ber ; for disease has drawn the cur. 
tains, and shut us in, that it may 
nurse-tend us. 

It is wonderful how much that 
journey, short as it was, did for 
Twiller. He had travelled the dis. 
tance without a thought. It was a 

uiet inhalation of external objects, 

f it was a tree hesaw, the tree,and the 
tree alone, was in his mind. If he 
passed the length of a wall, the wall 
— across his perception as ina 
ooking-glass. Groves, houses, hills 
and streams, floated by with a com- 
plicated motion. Clumps hurried out 
of the way of churches, to become 
entangled in villages. The moun- 
tains took up a solemn march ; but 
whether advancing or retreating de- 
a on which he looked at, the 
oreground or the sky. Rows of 
cottages came forward steadily, shot 
into profile upon a pivot, like a 
platoon of soldiers, and were finally 
devoured by the all-swallowing per- 
spective. If he passed under a ie 
tation in the direction of the declining 
sun, the long rods of light into which 
the trunks and branches split the 


western glory, switched him ont y 


across the eyes, until he winkedagain; 
and should he raise his head to relieve 
his mouth from his muffler, the cloud- 
less sky was opposite his eyes—so it 
was cloudless sky within. 

This was nature, resting one set 
of muscles—those of thought. 

And she did wonders in that short 
journey. Before Twiller had arrived 
at Bland’s valley, he fancied he was 
quite well. It was late ; the evening 
shadows had crept out of the corners 
where they had been nestling, and 
begun to play their antics upon east- 
ern walls, and lie down in northward 
hollows. Lights peered timidly from 
cottage windows, to see whether they 
might venture out of doors; and in- 
teriors began to look temptingly com- 
fortable in the eyes of the belated 
wayfarer. 

Twiller drove up to the parsonage 
door, The yellow hues of the west 
lay softly upon the whitewash, and 
glinted back like Bland’s own twinkle 
of welcome, from the little window- 
panes under their eyebrows of ivy. 

Why was it that at that moment 
a misgiving shot its minute dart into 
his side ? 

The nearest thing in nature to in- 
stinct is the perception of an arriving 
guest. A dog—one of the dogs—sat 
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against the door, like a bas-relief; and 
the approach of the carriage elicited 
no demonstration of welcome or dis- 
quietude. Its ear was pricked, and 
its eye fixed, inward, and it shook 
uneasily upon its feet. 

While the driver was making a 
stiff descent from the box, and paw- 
ing with his wooden hand for the 
bell, Twiller sat in his coats, help- 
lessly looking at the door and the 
dog; and then he mustered energy 
to look at the window. The blind 
was down, and a light shone within- 
side. At first this suggested nothing ; 
but at last Twiller saw—or fancied 
he saw—a figure traced by its sha- 
dow upon the blind ; a figure in pro- 
file, as of one leaning forward, with 
its elbows supported on something, 
and its head upon its hands. As he 
looked, the head was raised, and 
thrown back, exhibiting the unmis- 
takable features of Eusebius Bland ; 
while the hands were lifted up and 
wrung in the equally unmistakable 
action of violent distress. 

Notwithstanding the apathetic 
weakness of Twiller, the effect of the 
unconscious projection of this solitary 
struggle upon so visible a screen could 
not fail to be agitating ; and, had not 
the servant at that moment hit upon 
the bell-pull in the ivy, he might have 
begun to hesitate about breaking in 
upon such private wrestlings at all. 
As it was, no sooner did the sound 
first announce the coachman’s cap- 
ture of the bell-handle, than the sha- 
dow disappeared from the screen, a 
momentary bustle was heard, and the 
next instant the door opened, display- 
ing Bland’s broad countenance, still 
marked, perhaps, with some traces of 
recent emotion, but beaming with the 
expression of hospitality, as a freshly 
lighted lamp, to guide the steps of his 
friend into his house. Twiller could 
hardly believe it. If there was a 
little redness about his eyes, across 
which, in the pauses of his cordial 
salutations, he nowand then passed his 
pocket-handkerchief—or a little im- 
_— at the attentions of the grey- 

ound—these were the only visible 
or sensible signs that he and the sha- 
dow could have had any relation to 
each other. 

The agitation of Twiller’s heart, 
however, had not subsided even after 
he had dropped outof his coats intothe 


-arm-chair ; and he seemed to his friend 
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weaker than when he Jast saw him. 

It was not until after every inven- 
tion of kindness had been exhausted 
upon him, and he was placed, warmed 
and fed, dressing-gowned, cushioned, 
and foot-stooled, in his chair, without 
a want and without a wish, before 
the fire, that he could even look for 
an opportunity of turning the con- 
versation upon the spectral revela- 
tion of disquiet he had become the 
unconscious witness of. But then he 
took advantage of a prolonged lull, in 
which Bland’s countenance, unoccu- 
pied-as he was at last by the cares 
of his guest’s comfort, had for the 
first time appeared to fall into an ex- 
pression bordering on dejection, so 
unusual for him; and ventured to 
hint that he saw something was the 
matter. 

“ Absurd, John Twiller! If you will 
enter a man’s house with as serious 
a face as you did to-day you must 
only expect that you will see its re- 
flection upon the inmates.” 

“What if you were yourself the 
cause of my presenting that lugubri- 
ous countenance ? ” 

“ Me, Twiller!” exclaimed Bland 
quickly,the colour mounting to hisface, 

Twiller could not bring himself to 
advert to what he had observed upon 
the window-blind. He had a delicate 
dread of disconcerting those he re- 
garded ; and the simplicity of his 
friend, transparent and demonstra- 
tive as the blind itself, ought, he felt, 
to be respected. He, therefore, had 
recourse to the lesser symptoms. 

“Why did ee dog lean so wist- 
fully against the door as I drove up? 
He told me, as plain as dog could 
speak, that he felt uneasy about you.” 

“Poor Nim!” exclaimed Bland, 
I had not taken him his accustomed 
walk ; and he wondered, I suppose, 
what kept his master indoors this 
fine day.” 

“Come, Bland, you are uneasy ; 
and my coming here has added to 
your disturbance. I will go away.” 

“You shall hear all about it under 
that threat. I would willingly have 
avoided any topics at present that 
could depress your spirits; but I be- 
lieve it is better to run the risk, in 
order to set your mind at ease on 
your own account as well as mine. 

“Listen, then, to my tale; and 
judge whether I have reason to be 
sorrowful.” 








































Tue literary fathers of “ extraordi- 
nary cures,” of “ wonderful proper- 
ties,” handsomely apportioned to some 
very harmless compound, and of 
poetic flights in honour of White- 
chapel tailoring, are probably quiet, 
business-like men, with no distinct 
pretensions to figure in Rotten Row, 
or be conspicuous at Almacks. Plain 
Mr. Puff of this present generation is 
a drudging Englishman, for whom 
the public has not the promannciens 
conceivable respect. He has the best 
of the laugh, however ; for, while the 
said public is merry at the expense of 
the humble scribe, his articles open 
the pockets of the scoffers. People 
believe in his accounts of extraordi- 
nary cures more widely than they 
believe in the skill of a Brodie. They 
have faith in his chemical knowledge, 
clearly, for they consume the food he 
endows with imaginary virtues, in 
immense quantities. They pay ho- 
mage to his taste; for let him say 
that the Clarendon waistcoat is styl- 
ish, that the Palmerston pantaloons 
are the ne plus ultra of fashion, that 
the Graham coat is worn by the 
leaders of fashion, and at once the 
simple public array themselves in 
these choice garments. Nor is he so 
small a man as his more pretentious 
neighbours would have us imagine. 


He can season his contributions 
to the advertisement columns of 
the newspapers with remarkable 


sagacity. Hissliding scale of epithets 
—proportioned to the list of prices 
with which he has to deal —prove his 
great command of the English lan- 
guage. He is especially happy on a 
wine list. Thus, to port le the 
wood, at thirty-two shillings per 
dozen, he affords no description what- 
ever ; but mark how he discriminates 
asthe prices rise. Thirty-six shilling 
port is “ superior ;” the forty-two 
shilling wine is “superior crusted ;” 
but he wants the inspiration of a 
ninety shilling vintage to rise to “ fine 
old superior crusted”! He knows 
how to make use of exciting events 
occasionally. Mr, Puffis second only 
tothe “Times” Commissioner, Russell, 
as historian of the late war. And now, 
tliat we are at loggerheads with John 


Madame Puff. 


MADAME PUFF. 


Chinaman, Mr. Puff, with that adapt- 
ability to circumstances which is one 
of the most prominent features of his 
character, seizes boldly upon the 
question. Even to thesimple and pro- 
saic process of selling congou, he gives 
a poetry, by putting the operation in 
the light of a high act of patriotic 
benevolence. He exclaims: “ More 
bad news—great excitement and 
speculation in the market—commerce 
with China entirely suspended—an 
advance of 25 per cent. on the price 
of tea. Notwithstanding the recent 
intelligence, Messrs. T. Caddy and 
Co. will continue to sell for a few 
weeks longer, sterling Congou at 3s. 
8d. !” Now these are acts which are 
loudly applauded ; there is conspicu- 
ous devotion that is paid with a star or 
a coronet ; yet can anything be more 
patriotic than the self-sacrifice of 
Messrs. T. Caddy and Co. to the 
hardness of the times? The voluntary 
abandonment of 25 per cent. is no 
ordinary heroism. And it is delight- 
ful to find an historian like Mr. Puff 
todojustice tothis enlightened grocery. 
We have dwelt upon the claims 
and virtues and talents of Mr. Puff, 
however, with the direct intention of 
introducing to the British public a 
lady of great accomplishments and 
distinguished beauty, whom he has 
taken to his heart—or rather, to quote 
the worthy bride-groom—to the hy- 
meneal altar. The pen of the etherial 
editor of Le Follet must tremble, 
when attempting to describe the ap- 
pearance of Madame Puff. Yes, Ma- 
dame Puff, for it was in the capital 
of boulevards and demi-tasses, that 
Mr. Puff sought and won his bride. 
Their tastes were congenial. 
Mademoiselle de la Réclame was of 
obscureorigin. Shewasthearchitect of 
herownsuperbfortune. Atavery early 
age she gave unmistakeable signs of 
future greatness. When but a mere 
child she was adopted by that well- 
known inventor of the celebrated and 
inimitable razor-strop—the artist An- 
toine Victor. And how very charm- 
ing were the jewels she strung upon 
this strop—sagacious chit !—at so 
much per pearl! She dwelt upon the 
edge it gave (a round one by the 
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way;) to the bluntest razor ; she 
showed how three strokes, at miost, 
were necessary to make the hoop of 
a wine cask sharp as an east wind, 
aad iow M. Antoine Victor, with the 
well-known enthusiasm of a true 
artist, was ruining himself by selling 
his invention too cheap. But success 
—not failure—came upon the house 
of Victor. Thanks, a thousand thanks 
too, to Mademoiselle de la Réclame. 
All the inventors in Paris, the manu- 
facturers of false complexions, the 
qe of auburn hair, the sculptors 
of false teeth, the cunning contrivers 
of horse-hair plumpness—all flocked 
to M. Victor’s handsome shop, and 
besieged the sacred study of Made- 
moiselle. Fabulous prices were offer- 
ed for the lady’s services, and 

erally, most discreetly accepted. 
purning the control of the artist in 
hair, Mademoiselle resolved upon de- 
voting all her energies to the perfec- 
fion of that species of literary offspring 
by means of which M. Victor had 
won a colossal fortune. The French 
papers attest the success which has 
attended her heroic resolution. She 
commands Paris. Magnan may be 
at the war-office ; but she presides 
over a department of which no office 
in the state is independent. Has not 
M. Pereire fallen prostrate at her 
feet, and implored a few words—a 
smile—from her! Does any director 
venture to launch his little company, 
without having first bent the knee to 
Mademoiselle? Does any doctor 
launch his box of lozenges without 
having wrapped some up in gold-leaf 
for Mademoiselle? Do not the sirens 
of the Academy, the singing-birds of 
the Italian Opera, and the heroines 
of vaudevilles, smile their sweetest 
before her, and applaud the infinite 
variety of her style? 

Well, Mr. Puff once introduced to 
Mademoiselle—can we wonder ?—fell 
in love with her. He felt at once 
that he was in the presence of a su- 
perior being. His own poor allusions 

the war with China, his wine ad- 
jectives, the paletots and trousers to 
to which he had stood godfather— 
were absolutely insignificant claims 
upon the gratitude of the world, 
when put in contrast with the achieve- 
ments of Mademoiselle de la Réclame. 
He felt his own inferiority ; tit. he 
felt it only, to resolve to overevnie it. 
The bold heart of Monsieur Puff, 


Madame Puff. 


rentier, as his passport described him, 
won the fair Lady de la Réclame. 
The wedding was conducted on “a 
scale of unexampled splendour,” to 
quote one of Mr. Puffy letters on the 
subject to his friends at home. Mr. 
Putf’s dress was worthy of the occa- 
sion. Upon his hair shone the fra- 
grant oil of Rowland. If his teeth 
emulated the spotlessness of the lily, 
let his odonto be praised. He had 
shaved with a patent razor, and yet 
had not cut himself. <A_ resilient 
collar enclosed his manly throat. 
May we so far particularize as to 
observe, that a eureka shirt em- 
braced his ample form! His boots 
had patent revolving heels. He 
sported the Windsor coat, the Os- 
borne waistcoat, and the Sydenham 
trousers. No man was better in- 
formed on the antecedents of his 
hatter. The grooms in his stables 
spent the earlier part of that day 
“ bruising their oats.” Grimston had 
filled his snuff-box. The fragrant 
tea upon his breakfast table, on that 
eventful morning, was the contribu- 
tion of Number One, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. He presented his bride 
with a handsome dressing-case mount- 
ed in silver, or rather, in “ the best 
substitute for it.” It is therefore 
unnecessary to add, that the marriage 
was a very brilliant afiair. The 
bridegroom looked his best ; but then, 
as a prudent man, he had taken care 
of himself. He had supped on “f Re- 
valenta,” and had taken half-a-dozen 
pills of health, before retiring to rest. 
Shall we describe the bride, or shall 
that wondrous vision of beauty be 
left to the imagination ? Perhaps 
Mr. Puff’s own novel and picturesque 
assertion, that the lady’s toilette was 
“more easily conceived than de- 
scribed,” will suffice. 

The happy pair appear to be won- 
drously congenial spirits. Madame, 
by some clever process of which she 
alone possesses the secret, has become 
by her marriage with Mr. Puff, a 
viscountess ; and now, retaining her 
sweet maiden name, as a nom de plume, 
she delights the Parisians with the 
pretty signature of Madame la Vi- 
comtésse de la Réclame. Her talent 
has developed with years, Who 
would believe that the lady’s present 
effusions were written by the humble, 
little de la Réclame, who was once 
glad to have a razor-strop for a theme? 
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But as English readers may not be 
familiar with the ripened fruit of the 
viscountess’ genius, we beg leave to in- 
troduce Madame to the British public. 
She puts her husband to the blush, 
so superior are her attainments to 
his. He, poor man, writes doggrel 
for clothiers, tacking satin vests to 
the latest event ; but her ladyship 
writes an article—a sustained narra- 
tive, in which, with curious naiveté, 
she introduces all her clientéle. She 
brings grace and sprightliness to her 
work, and contrives to hide her real 
purpose so cleverly, that the initiated 
alone understand it. A specimen, 
however, is worth all the description 
in the world. Here is one entitled 
“ The Paris Fashions.” 

“ There are nojroses without thorns. 
—On the one hand, I am inundated 
with little, rosy, fluttering notes ; on 
the other, I am charged with spite- 
fulness. People give me an import- 
ance that I do not deserve, because 
the ‘Violet Vindicator’ is a paper 
that has already obtained a formida- 
ble list of pretty subscribers. I am 
told, again, to lift the mask, since I 
assert that the majority of the jour- 


nals of fashion are written by men. 
Were I to accede to this request, I 
should disturb the peace of families ; 
for, while there is no harm in corres- 
ponding with your editress, there 
would be great scandal if it were dis- 
covered that the said editress wore 


collars and sported mustachios. The 
* Violet Vindicator’ desires, how- 
ever, but a very little sphere ; its 
motto is, ‘ Live and let Live.” If I 
had wit, I would offer it to a comic 
journal, but as I have none, I content 
myself with simple description. I 
have invented nothing, not even a 
steam-engine. For instance, I hear 
that his majesty has deigned to 
honour the establishment of Messrs. 
Pepin with a visit, and I note the 
fact down in my note-book, simply 
because I conceive it to bea great 
glory and encouragement to an artist 
to be noticed by the head of the 
state, Pepin is the creator of articles 
carved in old wood ;—of fanciful uphol- 
stery—in short, he will leave a name 
behind him, A work with Pepin’s 
name upon it, has already an im- 
portant artistic value, Form and art 
with him, take precedence of every- 
thing else ; he is never gaudy. Pepin, 
if he makes a garden chair, does not 
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imitate the Swiss rustic style; he 
does something picturesque, with 
carvings full of life and colour, 
vigour, seutiment, poetry ; his carved 
flowers are really flowers. You might 
pull his roses, fuchsias, cacti, or lilies; 
and then his little bureaux are mar- 
vels! Some have shelves, others are 
crowned by flower-stands, and con- 
tain a collection of coquettish little 
drawers, in which one may secure 
one’s jewels, or deposit tender notes 
to Chloris. Fashion has her favourite 
upholsterersand artists, as she has her 
fées and pet shops. When she says 
to you, ‘ Go there,’ it is because she 
is certain that there you will find 
taste and variety. A charming crea- 
ture wants a young-looking bonnet or 
a head-dress in every respect unique, 
Well, Fashion sends her to Rose 
Latour, a first-rate modiste, who ap- 
preciates the value of graceand beauty, 
Another pretty girl wishes to be rea- 
sonably economical. Well, Fashion 
throws open before herthe doors of the 
= dyeing establishment of M. M. 

assable and Son. She enters, with 
faded ribands and discoloured dresses, 
and M. Passable returns new ribands 
and fresh and bright dresses to her. 
How does M. Passable manage this?! 
That which is old becomes young, 
that which is ugly becomes pretty, 
under his hands. What a colo 
sal fortune would the inventor of a 
new colour for human nature make ! 
There is, again, Lorangier, who has 
already invented hair jewellery, 
which is a kind of sentimental dye- 
ing—and is not the name of Loran- 
gier known in every country through- 
out the world ? MHair jewellery 
knows no age; it is always young 
and pretty ; always in love, while 
the heart offers it, as a talisman and 
a souvenir. Vanity seldom enters 
Lorangier’s shop. Take up a vase, 
fretted with gold and powdered 
with turquoises, you will perceive, 
under the golden net-work, a vapour- 
ous film of black hair. Hair jewel- 
lery is, in short, gay and tender as a 
fawn, and sings always of spring and 
love. People are just now giving 
their serious attention to ball dresses. 
After the new year a fever of polkas, 
redowas, and waltzs breaks out— 
all Paris begins to dance. The Lux- 
embourg show-rooms are stormed by, 
a crowd of pretty little dancers, who 
one fn denn of bright gauze dresse: 
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at fabulously low prices. At the or- 
dinary cost of a dress, having any 
nsion to richness, they buy four 

or five ravishing, light, and elegant 
ball custumes. All the prestige of a 
ball dress is in its novelty—its fresh- 
dess. A lady who drags the same 
dress with her to every ball, does not 
understand the science of high co- 
quetry ; the same remark applies to 
walking dresses. True elegantes are 
always on the look out for bargains ; 
bargains may be found at sales of silks 
and poplins, where these materials 
may be had at half their original 
cost, so that an elegante has two 
dresses for one. The Luxembourg 
show-rooms offer at the present time 
this happy Spenty: But it is 
not enough to havea poplin or silk 
dress ; there is the trimming to be 
thought of. The sign of the Planeuse, 
of course, at once suggests itself to 
the mind. Here will be found all kinds 
of fashionable fringes, edgings, etc., 
that give to a poplin a_ rich, 
dressy appearance. Trimming gives 
the value to a dress ; a dress without 
ornament isa common article. Mus- 
lin or aerial gauze ruches are very 
diaphanous for ball dresses. The 
Planeuse gathers only tasteful flowers. 
She has also pearl fringes, because 
ris have achieved a great success 

in trimming. Even the opera glasses 
of Hautairs cover themselves with 
black jet, turquoises, pearls, and 
emeralds. Coquetry was never more 
ingenious. Pearl opera glasses make 
a great effect at the theatre. It 
is a new style that has a great 
success, because it is adopted by the 
leaders of fashion. Opera glasses in 
carved rosewood or tuya, are also 
held in high esteem. It is, in fact, 
no longer possible to go to the theatre 
or a concert with one of those old 
ivory machines, without being set 
down as the inheritor of one’s grand- 
father’s opera glass. One must fol- 
low the fashion—progress :—one must 
advance with the age. Plate, for in- 
stance, is no longer the enjoyment of 
the fortunate of the earth; the Me- 
fistofle plate has spread luxury and 
comfort through all classes of society, 
so that now the most modest home is 
served upon its brilliant surface. 
The most brilliant fortunes have also 
seen the advantage of the Mefistofle 
te. The interest on solid silver 
foubles and triples its cost ; and now 
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that all people “caleulate and look 
after discounts, the rich find that 
money invested with Mefistofle is 
well spent. Cheapness is the divinity 
of the time. Where is cheapness to 
be found? Don’t you know that 
Lette gives away his clocks for no- 
thing ? His reputation for cheap- 
ness is so widely spread throughout 
the provinces that rustics grow red in 
the face with passion when they are 
asked the ordinary price of wedding 
rings. And then they reach the shop 
of M. Letate, and tell him that they 
have-arrived from the country on 
ge to get a cheap ring from 
nim. Let us not be misunderstood 
however ; Lette does not distribute 
his jewellery gratis, but at manufac- 
turers’ prices. Well, just as M. Le- 
tite enjoys a reputation for his wed- 
ding presents, so do M. M. Desvieux 
and Son enjoy considerable fame for 
their elegant dressing-gowns, and 
clothes made by steam. If a fine 
young man desires a  coquettish 
dressing-gown, he cannot possibly do 
better than direct his steps to the 
model shop. Here he will find, not 
a theatrical dressing-gown, but one 
for good society. 

“Let us pass from tailoring to 
sculpture.” 

But here we must part from Ma- 
dame de la Vicomtesse de la Réclame. 
Her style, as it will be seen, in no 
respect resembles that of her hus- 
band ; yet how masterly itis! Can 
the gentlest of readers be brought to 
believe that the elegant viscountess, 
who chirps so musically, sings, alas ! 
to the rattle of five-franc pieces ? She 
is inspired as Mr. Puff, her worthy 
lord, is inspired ; but hers zs inspira- 
tion. Place her before a hamper of 
wine, and she will wander at so much 
per line through the vineyards of 
Europe, gathering a graceful tendril 
for her page. From each she would 
call up ascene of thrilling interest, 
in which the servants’ hall would be 
shown enjoying “ port from the wood 
at thirty-two shillings,” while their 
pretty mistress was sipping unexcep- 
tionable tokay. Observe, too, how 
gracefully she touches upon tailoring, 
and how sweetly she drops shining 
metaphors amid cheap muslins! No 
wonder, then, that she moves in the 
best society ; while her husband, in 
England, seldom reaches beyond the 
servants’ hall. Madame Puff is, we 
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must eonfess it with patriotic tears 
in our eyes, the grey horse. We fear 
that she looks, too, with haughty 
disdain upon the humble efforts of 
her spouse. His art isa century be- 
hind hers, at the very least. He has 
no social status, while she rides to 
the Tuileries. Let Mr. Puff, as 
author of that celebrated work to 
which we have already alluded— 
* More Bad News !” ete.—let him, 
we say, try to reach Buckingham 
Palace! The alliance may do some- 
thing for him (his first work, by-the- 
way, was, we are credibly informed, 
“Try Warren’s Best,”) ; but for the 
present, as honest men, Englishmen 
mustset him far below his wife. Some 
time may elapse before Messrs. Isaacs 
and Son will persuade the Countess 
of Gules to describe their superfine 
suits for a weekly paper, even should 
they offer to clothe little Lord Argent 
gratuitously in return. But the splen- 
did marriage between Mrs. Puff and 
Mademoiselle de la Réclame, justifies 
the admission of this triumph of the 
Messrs. Isaacs as a possibility. Mr. 


Puff has already learned Greek and 
Latin, as his writings amply testify ; 


AUROR 


WE are disposed to think that no 
better test can be found of the civili- 
zation and enlightenment of any 
people than the position which woman 
attains to amongst them, both in a 
social and intellectual point of view. 
It is quite true that her position and 
her power in some of those ancien! 
kingdoms of the world which may t> 
a great extent claim the character of 
being civilized, at first sight appear 
to contradict our assertion. True it 
is, that in that splendid era of 
Greece, when Socrates discoursed 
wisdom, and Pericles exhibited the 
power of the statesman, the orator, 
and the savant—women occupied a 
place, which, though socially elevated 
as wives and mothers, was intellec- 
tually an inferior one, and the 
woman who dared to step out of the 
ranks of her order, aud had the bold 
ambition to share the learning and 
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By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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we even perceive that’ his celebrated 
inquiry into the habits of English. 
men, in the matter of oat-bruisiug, 
has been rendered into French (no 
doubt by the viscountess,) thus : 
* Concassez vous vos avoines?” and 
appears daily in the Paris papers ; so 
that it is by no means improbable 
that puffs, as elegant aud comprehen- 
sive as that, from which we have 
offered the British public a sample, 
may spring up in England. Were we 
as advanced as our neighbours, we 
should not be bluntly asked whether 
we bruised our oats, as though we 
were ourselves horses ; but, throug! 
sylvan glades and merry fields, we 
should be gently conducted to the 
stables ; and there the points of a 
noble charger having been described, 
we should be elegantly told, with all 
the innocence in life, that the 
animal’s proprietor most persever- 
ingly bruised his own oats, or rather 
the oats of his horse. With this we 
should be left te our own reflections. 
Thisis art—highart. Let us lift our 
hats to Madame Puff, Vicomtesse de 
la Réclame ! 
W. B. J. 


A LEIGH* 


the acquirements of man, did so at a 
perilous price. She purchased know- 
ledge as it has been often purchased 
—the knowledge of good with the 
knowledge of evil. She passed fori! 
from the companionship of women 
who to her could no longer be com- 
panions in mind—to the unrestrained 
intercourse with the more congenial 
spirits of men. She forfeited, by a 
cruel social necessity of the time and 
place in which her life was cast, the 
purity of the woman, in seeking the 
freedom of soul which she could then 
and there alone enjoy amongst man ; 
and casting off the chains that galled 
she, cast off with them the robes 
that attired her. Such was Aspasia— 
learned, eloquent, witty, a politician, 
a philosopher; such were, in an in- 
ferior degree, many Grecian women 
distinguished by the title, at once 
their shame and their glory, Hetzer 
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companions of man. But even from 
these depths, woman sent up her 
one ery against the barbarism that 
denied to the intellect, which she had 
in common with man, the culture 
which he reserved for himself, and 
attested that no civilization was 
fiased on sound principles which did 

t tend to raise her higher and 

higher from that state of inferiority 
to man, which is the mark of savage 
life. 
’ But the light of the world’s true 
civilizer, the Christian gospel, had 
not shone into the Greek mind to 
teach them the God-bestowed equality 
of women ; and it is profoundly in- 
structive to observe how the influence 
of Christianity operated upon pagan 
civilization in this respect, even where 
its faith was not professed. Take, for 
example, the position of women in the 
Roman Empire, two centuries after 
the birth of Christ. We find them 
aspiring even to reign, and sharing in 
the councils of the legislative body ; 
and better still—because truer to 
the less obtrusive mission—we find 
two women, wise, learned, and good, 
instructing the tender mind and 
guiding the youthful hand of an em- 
peror; and when Mesa died, the 
poble mother Mameza, as the sole 
tegent of her son and of the empire, 
watches, guides, moulds, and forms 
the character of Alexander Severus, 
till she gave to her country a ruler 
whose virtues and justice made him a 
blessing to his people, while she 
maintained her influence over him 
through life. 

Passing on to more modern times 
when Christianity had, in a voice as 
authoritative as clear, propounded 
the true position of woman in rela- 
tion to man ; that indissoluble “ com- 
panionship” which springs from the 
reciprocal wants in each supplied by 
the other—that part which she forms 
of a harmonious moral whole—sup- 
plement and complement—diverse, 
that the two may form a concord, not 
alike, to produce but a unison. 
Phenceforth the truth of this test of 
civilization becomes clearer; and 
though it may occasionally seem un- 
der particular circumstances to fail, 
still we may. confidently assert, that 
as the tide of civilization rises higher 
and higher, so does it bear up with it 
this great principle—albeit that 
now and then some wave may hot be 
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urged as far inland as that which pre- 
ceeded it, or that a neap may follow a 
spring tide. 

Looking to the nations which take 
the lead in civilization, we find there 
also that woman is held in the high- 
est consideration—her rights most 
acknowledged, her intellect most 
eultivated by man ; and in return she 
there best vindicates his judgment 
and her own worth by taking her 
place beside him, and establishing 
her true companionship to man in all 
things that the intellect can attain 
to. Wedo not stop to illustrate this 
fact, which as a truth will be evident 
to every philosophical student of his- 
tory. The seventeenth century was 
remarkable for the great strides 
which man made in civilization. The 
activity of the human mind mani- 
fested itself in every direction, and 
it was in a word, as M. Guizot says, 
“Un temps de grands hommes et de 
grandes choses.” May we not add, too, 
that it was the age of great women? 
Thenceforth women took a higher 
place, not only socially but intel- 
Jectually ; and from that to the pre- 
sent we find them occupying elevated 
places in the literature of their day. 
In science, and above all in imagi- 
native literature, we see woman 
vindicating her intellectual powers, 
and contributing her share in the fur- 
ther advancement of that civilization 
to which she is so much indebted. 

Yet with all this, as a class, woman 
has not yet practically attained to her 
true position, however in theory that 
position may be acknowledged ; and 
though the woman who stands on the 
same level as man no longer forfeits 
respect or sympathy, she still is ex- 
ceptional, and not the representative 
of herclass. Even to-day the obser- 
vation of Chaucer is not without its 
application : 


Wommen ben born to thraldom and pens 
aunce, 
And to ben under mannes gouvernaunce. 


From time to time some larger 
heart or bolder spirit amongst them 
reclaims against this. And at the pre- 
sent the social wrongs of woman 
have forced eloquent protests from 
many a sister. It is evident that 
the greatest female poet of our own 
age—for such undoubtedly is Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning—has ‘been 
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mainly animated by this feeling in 
the production of her last and, with 
all its drawbacks, her greatest poem, 
“ Aurora Leigh.” 

The main object of this work, which 
we are now about to consider, is, we 
take it, to deal with some of the great 
social questions of our own day 
through the powerful vehicle of poetry, 
as Kingsley and others have done in 
prose. The lesson that is most pro- 
minently taught we conceive to be 
this, that no social reform can be suc- 
cessful which seeks to obliterate class 
distinctions by fusing them one into 
the other—a truth we should think 
sufficiently obvious to every reflecting 
mind. Concurrent with this runs 
the illustration of woman’s life, in its 
social suffering and in its highest in- 
tellectual development ; and beneath 
both, in the failure both of Romney 
and Aurora to work out to a pros- 
perous issue their own theories, is 
finally exhibited to an extent, per- 
haps beyond what the author in- 
tended, the utter dependence of each 
sex upon the other, the truth that 
if a primeval decree gave man the 
dominion, it was as much for woman’s 
happiness as his own—a dominion 
which the holy principle of love turns 
into a blessing to both, by making 
obedience an anticipating assent. 
“Bowing beneath that law which 
sounded through the darkening para- 
dise, she wins for her dower the only 
freedom that is worthy of woman— 
the moral liberty which God bestows 
upon the faithful and obedient spirit.” 

Aurora writes her biography. Her 
father, an austere Englishman, goes 
to Florence, where he sees her mother 
in a religious procession, 


From which long trail of chanting priests and 
girls, 

A fuce dashed like a cymbal on his face, 

And shook with silent clangour brain and 
heart, 


Transfiguring him to music. 


Her mother dies while Aurora is an 
infant, and her father retires with the 
child to the mountains above Pelago. 
There she is educated amidst books 
and nature, and receives the great 
ay that make her a poetess ; 
and on her father’s death is taken to 
England, and placed under the guar- 
dianship of his sister. The portrait 
of the aristocratic English lady is 
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drawn with much felicity—starch, 
cold, formal, and exacting, externally, 
yet with a loving heart and a high 
moral feeling. Here is her first re 
ception of her niece :— 


She stood upon the steps to welcome me, 

Calm, in black garb, I clung about her 
neck, — 

Young babes, who catch at every shred of 
wool 

To draw the new light closer, catch and 
cling 

Less blindly. 
word 

Hummed ignorar.tly, as the sea in s‘ells, 

** Love, love, my child.” She, black there 
with my grief, 

Might feel my love—she was his sister once— 

1 clung to her, A moment, she seemed 
moved, 

Kissed me with cold lips, suffered me to 
cling, 

And drew me feebly through the hall, into 

The room she sate in. 

There, with some strange spasm 

Of pain and passion, she wrung loose my 
hands 

Imperiously, and held me at arm’s length, 

And with two grey-steel naked-bladed eyes 

Searched through my face,—ay, stabbed it 
through and through, 

Through brows and cheek and chin, as if to 
find 

A wicked murderer in my innocent face, 

If not here, there perhaps, Then, drawing 
breath, 

She struggled for her ordinary calm, 

And missed it rather, —told me not to shrink, 

As if she had told me not to lie or swear, — 

**She loved my father, and would love me 
too 

As long as I deserved it.” 


In my ears, my father’s 


Aurora’s English education com- 
mences, which is, in a great degree, 
to unlearn what she had gathered 
from nature, and to substitute such 
thi as form the indispensables of 
an English lady’s acquirements. The 
course of this study is described with 
a railing bitterness that betrays the 
sense that in this lies one of the 
wrongs wrought upon woman :—- 


By the way, 

The works of women are symbolical. 

We sew, sew, prick our fingers, dull our 
sight, 

Producing what? A pair of slippers, sir, 

To put on when you're weary—or a stool 

To stumble over and vex you. . ‘* curse 
that stool |” 

Or else at best, a cushion, where you lean 

And sleep, and dream of something we are 
not, 
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But would be for your sake, Alls, alas! 
This hurts most, this . . that, after all, we 
are paid 


Se verth of our work, perhaps. 


Romney Leigh, her cousin, full of 

igh and unattainable notions of so- 
reform, seeks the love of Aurora. 
How finely is the first manifestation 
of his feeling given in a single 


. 


Once, he stood so near 
He dropped a sudden hand upon my head 
Bent down on woman’s work, as soft as 
rain — 
But then I rose and shook it off as fire, 
The stranger’s touch that took my father’s 


-place, 
Yet dared seem soft. 


The girl does not understand the 
young philosopher, and rejects his 
suit, while she unconsciously loves 
him ; but she has found, meantime, a 
treasure—a garret filled with books 
of her father’s. These she devours 
indiscriminately, and at last she 
chances upon the poets :— 


As the earth 
Plunges in fury, when the internal fires 
Have reached and pricked her heart, and, 

throwing flat 

The marts and temples, the triumphal gates 
And towers of observation, clears herself 
To elemental freedom—thus, my soul, 
At poetry's divine first finger-touch, 
Let go conventions and sprang up surprised, 
Convicted of the great eternities 
Before two worlds. 


It would be difficult to find within 
the range of poetry anything finer 
than the disquisition that follows 
this outburst—profound, impassioned, 
true : we have therein no doubt a re- 
velation of the past life and poet— 
thoughts of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing—a self-portraiture as manifest as 
those of Rubens or Titian. By all 
means, let all young poets read and 
study this fine analytic criticism, and 
thereby learn to know their high 
mission, and learn how best they may 
work it out. We from it with 
one quotation, which we cannot resist 
giving :— 


But the sun was high 
When first I felt my pulses set themselves 
For concords ; when the rhythmic turbulence 
Of blood and brain swept outward upon 
words, 
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As wind upon the alders, blanching them 

By turning up their under-natures till 

They trembled in dilation. O delight 

And triumph of the poet,—who would say 

A man’s mere “ yes,” a woman's common 
‘“ no,” 

A little human hope of that or this, 

And says the word so that it burns yor 
through 

With a special revelation, shakes the heart 

Of all the mer and women in the world, 

As if one came back from the dead and 
spoke, 

With eyes too happy, a familiar thing 

Become divine i’ the utterance! while for 
him 

The poet, the speaker, he expands with joy ; 

The palpitating angel in his flesh 

Thrills inly with consenting fellowship 

T» those innumerous spirits who sun theme 
selves 

Outside of time. 


The maiden aunt dies, leaving 
Aurora a small pittance, the estates 
going to Romney, who seeks unsuc- 
cessfully to enrich her whom he can- 
not win for his wife. The interview 
between the cousins is a piece of ex- 
cellent dramatic writing, still further 
illustrating the real defects of Au- 
rora’s character ; and forth she goes, 
@ woman spurning man’s help, to win 
her way as a poet in London. Au- 
rora becomes an author, and gains 
fame and name. The labour-life of the 
poet is here revealed with a truth 
that tells of no fictitious depiction— 
in this we can well believe that 
Mrs. Browning has embodied her 
own deep experiences of art, and her 
views of poetry. Meanwhile Romney 
works out his false theories, and seeks 
out a wife amongst the lowest grade 
of the people—one whom he has found 
in an hospital. Through the inter- 
vention of a Lady Waldemar, a true 
type of a fashionable aristocrat, who 
loves Romney and wishes to prevent 
the marriage, Aurora learns the in- 
tentions of Romney, and visits his 
intended wife. Marian Erle is 
found in a poor court, pure amidst 
impurities, noble amidst all that is 
degraded. Aurora learns the story 
of her life, and recounts it. It may 
be that such a daughter of the people 
may exist. Born in the midst of ab- 
ject degradation, surrounded by every 
inducement which poverty and ignor- 
ance can offer to lead her astray, sub- 
jected to every insult and wrong 
which her social position exposes her 
to—it may be that such a one may 
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ovéréome all these; nay, rise the 
stronger from her encounter with them, 
and be high-souled, pure, true, holy. 
But we look upon such. a moral por- 
traiture as that of Marian Erle almost 
monstrous in its faultlessness; and 
eannot pronounce it true to nature ; 
and yet, the power and beauty with 
which Mrs. Browning has wrought out 
the picture fascinate one’s gaze, and 
make us forget all that is unreal in 
our admiration of all that is richin the 
colouring and forcible in the expres- 
sion. Thestory of Marian Erleisplain- 
ly designed by the authoress as an il- 
lustration of the results of class 
oppression, and class suffering. That 
many such episodes in social life are 
to be found, as those which make up 
the whole of thisgirl’s trials, we have 
no doubt ; and the writer who ex- 
poses to public view these gangrenes 
that eat into and corrupt the heart 
of the social body, discharges a high 
duty to humanity. The marriage 
day is appointed, and Romney, true 
to his hallucination, determines that 
all the world shall witness his at- 
tempt at social fusion : 


Half St. Giles in frieze 
Was bidden to meet St. James in cloth of 
gold. 


We shall not describe the latter 
portion of this strange assembly. Its 
characteristics have been written by 
‘many a pen, and its vanities become 
common-place beyond the power of 
even the poet to give them force ; 
but the throng of the people in their 
deepest degradation and wretched- 
ness, the outpourings of lanes and 
alleys, these are pourtrayed with a 
masculine vigour, and somewhat of a 
masculine coarseness of touch :— 


They clogged the streets, they oozed into the 
church 

In a dark slow stream, like blood, 
that sight, 

The noble ladies stood up in their pews, 

Some pale for fear, a few as red for hate, 

Some simply curious, some just insolent, 

And some in wondering scorn,—‘ What 
next? what next?” 

These crushed their delicate rose-lips from 
the smile 

That misbecame them in a holy place, 

With broidered hems of perfumed handker- 
chiefs ; 


Those passed the salts with confidence of 
. yer 


To see 
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And simultaneous shiver of moird silk ; 

While all the aisles, alive and black with 
heads, 

Crawled slowly toward the altar from th 
street, 

As bruised snakes craw] and hiss out of a hoy 

With shuddering involutions, swaying slow 

From right to left, and then from left to right, 

In pants and pauses. What an ugly crest 

Of faces, rose upon you everywhere, 

From that crammed mass! You did no} 
usually 

See faces like them in the open day : 

They hide in cellars, not to make you mad 

As Romney Leigh is. ~Faces!—O my God, 

We call those, faces? men’sand women’s , , 
ay, 

And children’s ;—babies, hanging like a rag 

Forgotten on their mother’s neck,—poor 
mouths, 

Wiped clean of mother’s milk by mother’s 
blow, 

3efore they are taught her cursing. 
. « phew, 

We'll call them vices festering to despairs, 

Or sorrows petrifying to vices: not 

A finger-touch of God left whole on them; 

All ruined, lost—the countenance worn out 

As the garments, the will dissolute as the 
acts, 

The passions loose and draggling in the dirt 

To trip the foot up at the first free step !— 

Those, faces! "twas as if you had stirred up 
hell 

To leave its lowest dreg-fiends uppermost 

In fiery swirls of slime,—such strangled 
fronts, 

Such obdurate jaws were thrown up con 
stantly, 

To twit you with your race, corrupt your 
blood, 

And grind to devilish colours all your dreams 

Henceforth, . . though, haply, you should 
drop asleep 

By clink of silver waters, in a muse 

On Raffael’s mild Madonna of the Bird. 


Faces! 


The marriage is, however, frus 
trated by the schemes of Lady Wal- 
demar ; Marian cannot be found. 
St. Giles becomes infuriate, believing 
that there is some foul play. Rom- 
ney’s life is assailed—the police are 
called in—Aurora faints, and so ends 
a scene extravagant indeed beyond 
the very limits of probability, but 
powerful and stirring, notwithstand- 
ing the sense of the unreal that ac- 
companies the reader throughout. 

Aurora pursues her poetic. course 
and delivers herself entirely to its 
study. The fifth book may be said 
to consist of the views of a poet upon 
the subject of art in general, especial- 
ly in connection with poetry. Here 
Mrs, Browning rises to the highest 
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deyation, Profound thoughts, fine 
qiticism, a noble, just, passionate 
iation of poetry, all poured out 

ina flood of rich, felicitous language, 
kling with illustrations, and glow- 

as if blood-hot from the heart, 

at once that we have the writer 
revealed to us here in her own na- 
ture. We pass with regret many 
fine passages which we would desire 
to quote in proof of this, and shall 
content ourselves with one singularly 


beautiful :— 


While Art 

Sets action on the top of suffering : 

The artist’s part is both to be and do, 

Transfixing with a special, central power 

The flat experience of the common man, 

And turning outward, with a sudden wrench, 

Half agony, half ecstasy, the thing 

He feels the inmost: never felt the less 

Because he sings it. Does a torch less burn 

For burning next reflectors of blue steel, 

That he should be the colder for his place 

Twixt two incessant fires,—his personal 
life’s, 

And that intense refraction which burns back 

Perpetually against him from the round 

Of crystal conscience he was born into 

If artist-born? O sorrowful great gift 

Conferred on poets, of a twofold life, 

When one life has been found enough for 
pain ! 

We, staggering ‘neath our burden as mere 
men, 

Being called to stand up straight as demi- 
gods, 

Support the intolerable strain and stress 

Of the universal, and send clearly up 

With voices broken by the human sob, 

Our poems to find rhymes among the stars ! 


In the midst of all this high think- 
ing, we have interposed a scene in 
a fashionable London ball-room as 
prosaic and inane as can well be 
Imagined. With this we are not 
disposed to quarrel ; on the contrary, 
we think it has been introduced with 
an artistic purpose and design to pro- 
duce high effect by strong contrast. 
We find the same thing, again and 
again, done by Shakspeare, in Ham- 
Jet, in the Tempest, in Lear and 
elsewhere. The coarse or foolish, or 
the low in thought and expression, 
following quickly upon the elevated 
and poetic. We see it in great paint- 
ings, as in the Marriage at Cana, 
where amidst the magnificence of 
regal splendour, the dog laps up 
viands froma a golden dish. We see it 
in fine in real life—the common- 
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‘pam and prosaic ever touching upon 


ut not blending with the sublime and 
poetic, like colours which set off each 
other when in juxta-position, but do 
not lose their distinctive characters 
by fusion. Such a fusion the author 
might easily have effected by clothing 
the sentiments of the ball-room men 
and women in poetic language ; but 
she would then have been neither 
true to their nature nor to her own 
art, and we hold very cheaply the 
superficial criticism that condemns 
this episode in Aurora Leigh. 

Aurora leaves England for Italy, 
first visiting France. We have some 
admirable philosophic thoughts on 
French genius and art, as well as a 
picturesque description of the capital. 
dn the midst of her musings one day, 


Walking on the quays 
And pulling thoughts to pieces leisurely, 
As if I caught at grasses in a field, 
And bit them slow between my absent lips, 
And shred them with my hands, — 


she suddenly sees the face of Marian 
Erle for a moment, and then loses it 
in the throng. The effect is described 
very happily :— 


It was as if a meditative man 

Were dreaming out a summer afternoon 

And watching gnats a-prick upon a pond, 

When something floats up suddenly, out there, 

Turns over , a dead face, known once 
alive— 

So old, so new! It would be dreadful now 

To lose the sight and keep the doubt of this. 

He plunges—ha! he has lost it in the splash, 


After long, fruitless search, chance 
at length again presents Marian to 
Aurora. Then comes the sequel of 
that life of the daughter of the poor, 
a portion of which was previously put 
forth in the poem. Marian had been 
committed to the care of a woman by 
Lady Waldemar, with the means of 
sending her to Australia. The wretch 
betrays her trust ; the girl is ruined, 
yet still faultless. The whole story 
is told with terrible power. It is a 
masterpiece of sombre and impas- 
sioyed ‘painting ; a regital in which 
one hears the deep cry of woman’s 
anguish, in her wrong and outrage, 
appealing against man to God. We 
dare not for obvious reasons venture 
upon the passages of the greatest 
power; here is one that speaks the 
feelings of Marian in her misery : 
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“Tt was mad,— 
How many weeks, I know not,—many weeks. 
I think they let me go, when I was mad, 
They feared my eyes and loosed me, as boys 
might 
A mad dog which they had tortured. Up 
and down 
I went by road and village, over tracts 
Of open foreign country, large and strange, 
Crossed everywhere by long thin poplar-lines 
Like fingers of some ghastly skeleton Hand 
Through sunlight and through moonlight 
evermore 
Pushed out from hell itself to pluck me back, 
And resolute to get me, slow and sure ; 
While every roadside Christ upon his cross 
Hung reddening through his gory wounds at 
me, 
And shook his nails in anger, and came down 
To follow a mile after, wading up 
The low vines and green wheat, crying, 
* Take the girl! 
* She's none of mine from henceforth.’ ” 


The soul of the poetess rises up to 
take part with Marian against the 
world’s cruelty and calumny. She 
takes the girl and her child with her 
to Italy; and believing that Lady 
Waldemar has wedded, or is about 
to wed Romney, she writes to her 
a letter of threatening import, and 
which, in its way, has pungency and 
trenchant bitterness enough to save 
it from the charge of being prosaic, 
though it is toned down to the lan- 
guage of every-day intercourse. 

The journey to Italy is a fine piece 
of descriptive writing. A railway 
trip would seem to present little 
favourable to the poetic mind, and 
yet a line here and there, rapid as 
the transit of the train, depicts a city 
as it is passed by. Take one passage 
as an example :— 


I just knew it when we swept 
Above the old roofs of Dijon. Lyons dropped 
A spark into the night, half trodden out 
Unseen, But presently the winding Rhone 
Washed out the moonlight large along his 
banks, 
Which strained their yielding curves out clear 
and clean 
To hold it,—shadow of town and castle 
blurred 
Upon the hurrying river. 


So we passed 

The liberal open country aud the close, 

And shot through tunnels, like a lightning- 
wedge 

By great Thor-hammers driven through the 
rock, 


Which, quivering through the intestine black- 
ness, splits, 
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And lets it in at once: the train swept in 

Athrob with effort, trembling with resolve, 

The fierce denouncing whistle wailing on 

And dying off smothered in the shuddering 
dark, 

While we, self-awed, drew troubled breath, 
oppressed 

As other Titans, underneath the pile 

And nightmare of the mountains. Out, at last, 

To catch the dawn afloat upon the land! 

—Hills, slung forth broadly and gauntly 
everywhere, 

Not crampt in their foundations, pushing wide 

Rich outspreads of the vineyards and the corn, 

(As if they entertained i’ the name of France) 

While, down their straining sides, streamed 
manifest 

A soil as red as Charlemagne’s knightly blood, 

To consecrate the verdure. Some one said, 

‘* Marseilles!” And lo, the city of Mar. 
scilles, 

With all her ships behind her, and beyond, 

The scimitar of ever-shining sea, 

For right-handuse, bared blue against the sky! 


Thence by sea to Genoa, gives the 
poet a fine scope for inspiration, as 
she sits upon the deck by moonlight, 
“between the purple heaven and 
purple water.” How thoroughly true 
to nature is this description of the 
scenery that has delighted every one 
who has approached Genoa by sea 
from the north ! 


The old miraculous mountains heaved in sight 
One straining past another along the shore, 
The way of grand dull Odyssean ghosts 
Athirst to drink the cool blue wine of seas 
And stare on voyagers. Peak pushing peak 
They stood: I watched beyond that Tyrian belt 
Of intense sea betwixt them and the ship, 
Down all their sides the misty olive-woods 
Dissolving in the weak congenial moon, 
And still disclosing some brown convent-tower 
That seems as if it grew from some brown 
rock,— 
Or many a little lighted village, dropt 
Like a fallen star, upon so high a point, 
You wonder what can keep it in its place 
From sliding headlong with the waterfalls 
Which drop and powder all the myrtle-groves 
With spray of silver, Thus my Italy 
Was stealing on us. Genoa broke with day ; 
The Doria’s long pale palace striking out, 
From green hills in advance of the white town, 
A marble finger dominant to ships, 
Seen glimmering through the uncertain grey 
of dawn. 


And so on to Florence, where Aurora 
takes up her abode at Bellosguardo. 
What a delicious picture we have of 
this spot—sowarm andrichandsunny, 
so accurate and forcible that any one 
who ever rambled through the out- 
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lets of Florence cannot fail to appre- 


ciate it. 
*Tis a tower that keeps 

A post of double-observation o’er 
The valley of Arno (holding as a hand 
The outspread city) straight toward Fiesole 
And Mount Morello and the setting sun, — 
The Vallombrosan mountains to the right, 
Which sunrise fills as full as crystal cups 
Wine-filled, and red to the brim because it’s 

red, 
No sun could die, nor yet be born, unseen 
os at my villa: morn and eve 

lere magnified before us in the pure 
Illimitable space and pause of sky, 
Intense as angels’ garments blanched with God, 
Less blue than radiant. From the outer wall 
Ofthegarden, dropped the mystic floating grey 
Of olive trees, (with interruptions green 
From maize and vine) until ‘twas caught and 


torn 
On that abrupt black line of cypresses 
Which signed the way to Florence. Beautiful 
The city lay along the ample vale, 
Cathedral, tower and palace, piazza and 
street ; 
The river trailing like a silver cord 
Through all, and curling loosely, both before 
Aad after, over the whole stretch of land 
Bown whitely up and down its opposite 


With farms and villas. 


The state of Aurora’s heart is ex- 
hibited in the succeeding book of the 
poem with great art, and prepares us 

the issue of the tale. She still 
loves Romney, and is conscious of it 
now that she believes him the hus- 
band of another. The denouement 
is finely ushered in by an evening 
seene from the terrace :— 


The heavens were making room to hold the 
night, 

The sevenfold heavens unfolding all their gates 

To let the stars out slowly (prophesied 

In close-approaching advent, not discerned), 

While still the cue-owls from the cypresses 

Of the Poggio called and counted every pulse 

Of the skyey palpitation. Gradually 

The purple and transparent shadows slow 

Had filled up the whole valley to the brim, 

And flooded all the city, which you saw 

As some drowned city in some enchanted sea, 

Cut off from nature,—drawing you who gaze, 

With passionate desire, to leap and plunge, 

And find a sea-king with a voice of waves, 

And treacherous soft eyes, and slippery locks 

You cannot kiss but you shall bring away 

Their salt upon your lips. The duomo-bell 

Strikes ten, as if it struck ten fathoms down, 

So deep ; and fifty churches answer it 

The same, with fifty various instances. 

Some gaslights tremble along squares and 
streets ; 
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The Pitti’s palace-front is drawn in fire ; 
And, past the quays, Maria Novella’s Place, 
In which the mystic obelisks stand up 
Triangular, pyramidal, each based 
On a single trine of brazen tortoises, 
To guard that fair church, Buonarroti’s Bride 
That stares out from her large blind dial-eyes, 
Her quadrant and armillary dials, black 
With rhythms of many sunsand moons, in vain 
Enquiry for so rich a soul as his, — 
Methinks I have plunged, I see it all so 
clear... 
And, oh my heart, . . . the sea-king’ 
In my ears 
The sound of waters. There he stood, my 
king! 


Romney stands before her. Wo- 
man’s pride struggles against wo- 
man’s love; and she subdues her 
better nature to receive him with a 
show of calmness. She learns the 
failure of all his philanthropic theories 
—his phalanstery dissolved itself— 
his efforts to force ‘crooked crea- 
tures to live straight,” bring down 
upon him the curses of the people, 
as a tyrant that would constrain 
them. He is hooted, pelted, fired 
at by a poacher, and as a climax 
his ancestral mansion of Leigh Hall 
is burnt by the mob. Then she finds 
that he is not the husband of Lady 
Waldemar, but that he has come to 
claim and protect Marian and her 
boy. But Marian, who unawares 
has approached them, declares that, 
while she reveres Romney more than 
ever, she will never be his wife ; that 
in fact she never loved him with a 
woman’s passion, as she hintsanother 
does. Then Romney tells Aurora 
how he had ever loved her, but 
strangely says that he would not if he 
could make her his wife. At last he 
takes her hand at parting, and the 
terrible truth breaks upon her, which 
his vague allusions throughout con- 
firm. Romney is blind—blinded by 
a burning beam directed against him 
by Marian’s father when the Hall 
was set on fire. The scene that fol- 
lows this discovery is as finely 
wrought as anything in the volume, 
its pathos and its passion are each 
powerful in the extreme. Then the 
true woman’s nature is revealed, and 
shines forth in the glory of its humi- 
lity and love. No mind but a wo- 
man’s could, we believe, fully com- 
prehend this fine scene; no pen but a 
woman’s—and what woman’s yen Sat 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s ?—could 
adequately describe it. Aurora is 
now the suppliant for the blind man’s 
love. We cannot resist giving a pas- 


sage, the rather that it exhibits one 
portion of the moral of this story :— 


** And if I came and said . . 
What all this weeping scarce will let me say, 
And yet what women cannot say at all, 
But weeping bitterly . . (the pride keep up, 
Until the heart breaks under it) . . I love, — 
I love you, Romney”. . 
** Silence’’! he exclaimed. 
* A woman's pity sometimes makes her mad. 
A man’s distraction cannot cheat his soul 
To take advantage of it. Yet, ‘tis hard— 
Farewell, Aurora.” 
* But I love you, sir; 
And when a woman says she loves a man, 
The man must hear her, though he love her 
not, 

Which . . hush! 
in his turn; 
She will not surely blame him. As for me, 

You call it pity,—think I’m generous ? 

*Twere somewhat easier, for a woman proud 

As Iam, and I'm very vilely proud, 

To let it pass as such, and press on you 

Love born of pity,—secing that excellent 
loves 

Are born so, often, nor the quicklier die, — 

And this would set me higher by the head 

Than nowIstand. No matter: let the truth 

Stand high; Aurora must be humble: no, 

My love's not pity merely. Obviously 

I’m not a generous woman, never was, 

Or else, of old, I had not looked so near 

To weights and measures, grudging you the 
power 

To give, as first I scorned your power to judge 

For me, Aurora: I would have no gifts 

Forsooth, but God'’s,—and I would use them, 
too, 

According to my pleasure and iny choice, 

As He and I were equals,—you, below, 

Excluded from that level of interchange 

Admitting benefaction. You were wrong 

Inmuch? you saidso. I was wrong in most. 

Oh, most! You only thought to rescue men 

By half-means, half-way, seeing half their 
wants, 

While thinking nothing of your personal gain. 

ButI who saw the human nature broad, 

At both sides, comprehending, too, the soul's, 

And all the high necessities of Art, 

Betrayed the thing I saw, and wronged my 
own life 

For which I pleaded. Passioned to exalt 

The artist's instinct in me at the cost 

Of putting down the woman’s,—I forgot 

No perfect artist is developed here 

From any imperfect woman. Flowerfrom root, 

Aad spiritual from natural, grade by grade 

Tn all our life. A handful of the earth 

To make God’s image! the despised poor 
earth, 


. he has leaye to answer 
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The healthy odorous carth, —I missed, with jp 

The Divine breath that blows the nostrils 034 

To ineffable inflatus: ay, the breath 

Which love is. Art is much, but Love 
more. 

O Art, my Art, thou’rt much, but Love i 
more ! 

Art symbolises heaven, but Love is God 

And makes heaven. I, Aurora, fell frog 
nine : 

I would not be a woman like the rest, 

A simple woman who believes in love, 

And owns the right of love because she 

And, hearing she’s beloved, is satisfied 

With what contents God: I must analyse, 

Confront, and question ; just as if a fly 

Refased to warm itself in any sun 

Till such was ix leone: I must fret 

Forsooth, because the month was only Mar; 

Be faithless of the kind of proffered love, ~ 

And captions, lest it miss my dignity, 

And scornful, that ny lover sought a wife 

To use . . touse! © Romney, O my love, 

T am changed since then, changed wholly 
for indeed, 

If now you'd stoop so low to take my | 

And use it roughly, without stint or spare 

As men use common things with more behind 

(And, in this, ever would be more behind) 

To any mean and ordinary end, — 

The joy would set me, like a star in heaven 

So high up, I should shine beeause of livigl 

And not of virtue. Yet in one respect, 

Just one, beloved, I amin no wise changed: 

I love you, loved you . . loved you first and 
last, 

And love you on for ever. Now I know 

1 loved you always, Romney. She who diel 

Knew that, and said so; Lady Waldemar 

Knows that; . . and Marian: I had known 
the same 

Except that I was prouder than I knew, 

And not so honest. Ay, and, as I live, 

I should have died so, crushing in my hand 

This rose of love, the wasp inside and 5 


Ignoring ever to my soul and 
I 


you 

Both rose and pain,—except for this great 
Oss, 

This great despair,—to stand before your 
face 

And know I cannot win a look of yours. 

You think, perhaps, I am not changed from 
pride, 

And that I chiefly bear to say such words, 

Because you cannot shame me with your 
eyes? 

O cali, grand eyes, extinguished in a storm, 
slown out like lights o'er melancholy seas, 
Though shrieked for by the shipwrecked, — 

O my Dark, 
My Cloud,—to go before me every day 
While I go ever toward the wilderness, — 
I would that you could see me bare to the 
soul !— 
If this be pity, ‘tis so for myself, 
And not for Romney: he can stand alone ; 
A man like him is never overcome : 
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man like me, counts him pitiable 
saints applaud him. He mistook the 


BT mistook my own heart,—and that slip 
fatal. Romney,—will you leave me 
here ? 
pRrong, So proud, so weak, so unconsoled, 
femere a woman !—and | love you so,—- 
[iste you, Romney.” 


We have quoted this fine passage 
wilength, because we felt that it 
guid not be abridged without in- 
jming the great lesson which it 
tgaches—the humble outpouring of 
m@ ingenuous womanly soul in the 
q@mfession of her errors. It has, how- 
ger, two faults to our thinking—its 

ion is somewhat marred by its 
, and it is too didactic in tone, 
these might have been avoided 
one so skilful incompositionas Mrs. 

Browning. Of course even the noble 
@i-denial of Romney yields, and 
mutual explanations, such as lovers 
wer make, whether in prose or in 
verse, take place. In these the 
uithor works out, to its full develop- 
ment, the truths she would teach 

her poem. In the calm beauty of 

moonlight, under an Italian sky, 
the philanthrophist and the poetess 
fview their past lives, detect the 
@rors they have committed, and eli- 
minate the true and the good from 
the mazes of the false and the evil 
tliat environ and mislead even the 
test intellects and the noblest hearts. 
Ai extract here and there from this 

meditative dialogue will show 
bow well Mrs. Browning has suc- 
@eded in this the great object and 
tid of her task. Romney says :— 


fod men who work, can only work for men, 
Aad, not to work in vain, must comprehend 
Humanity, and, so, work humanly, 
And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls, 
4s God did, first.” 
«But stand upon the carth,” 
Tisid, ** to raise them,—(this is human too ; 
There’s nothing high which has not first been 
low ; 
My humbleness, said One, has made me 
great!) 
As God did, last.”” 
*¢ And work all silently, 
And simply,” he returned, ‘‘as God does all ; 
Distort our nature never, for our work, 
Nor count our right hands stronger for being 
hoofs, 
The man most man, with tenderest human 
hands, 
Works best for men,—as God in Nazareth.” 
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He paused upon the word, and then resumed ; 

** Fewer programmes ; we who have no pre- 
science. 

Fewer systems; we who are held and do not 
hold, 

Less mapping out of masses, to be saved, 

By nations or by sexes. Fonrier’s void, 

And Comte is dwarfed,--and Cabet, puerile. 

Subsists no law of life outside of life ; 

No perfect manners, without Christian souls : 

The Christ himself had been no Lawgiver, 

Unless he had given the life, too, with the 
law.” 


T echoed thoughtfully-—“* The man, most man; 

Works best for men: and, if most man in- 
deed, 

He gets his manhood plainest from his soul: 

While, obviously, this stringent soul itself 

Obeys our old rules of development ; 

The spirit ever witnessing in ours, 

And Love, the soul of soul, within the soul, 

Evolving it sublimely. First, God's love.” 


* And next,” he smiled, ‘‘ the love of wedded 
souls, 

Which still presents that mystery’s counter- 
part. 

Sweet shadow-rose, upon the water of life, 

Of such a mystic substance, Sharon gave 

A name to! human, vital, fructuous rose, 

Whose calyx holds the multitude of leaves,—< 

Loves filial, loves fraternal, neighbour-loves, 

And civic, . . all fair petals, a!l good scents, 

All reddened, sweetened from one ecntral 
Heart !” 


We have, in the progress of sketch- 
ing the story of Aurora Leigh, been 
induced to quote more largely than 
we had intended; and so we have 
less space, and indeed less occasion, to 
refer to passages which in the course 
of our reading this volume we had 
marked for special notice. Let us 
now look at the work as a whole, un- 
affected if possible by the affluence 
and splendour of diction and imagery 
and thought which may be found 
throughout it. From what point of 
view are we to regard this singular 
production? In what category of 
writings are we to classit? Isita 
poetic novel of real life, or a poetic 
romance—fiction embodying and ex- 
hibiting mere theories of life and 
speculations upon art, in unrealactors? 
If we take the latter to be the true 
statement, we can bear with com- 
placency what is exaggerated, unreal, 
and extravagant, as we endure with- 
out complaint the supernatural he- 
roes and the mist-inflated, giant 
warriors of Homer and Ossian. But 
on the other hand, if we are to apply 
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to it the test of real life we are met at 
every step by eee The 
character of Romney Leigh is exag- 
gerated and unnatural ; weak and 
almost silly at times ; impractical in 
his schemes of social regeneration, 
and absurd in his theories ; a modern 
Quixote, more mad than the errant 
knight who assailed windmills and 
slaughtered sheep ; and with all this 
is mixed a nobility of nature and a 
deur of sentiment [that make 
im as a whole, a moral monster. 
Marian Erle presents, we believe, no 
true type of a class, either in the 
high moral or intellectual attributes 
with which she is invested, or in the 
sufferings which she endures. Un- 
doubtedly the character of Aurora 
Leigh is developed with more truth 
to nature than any other in the book. 
Here we have indeed the woman in 
the attainment of her full stature of 
mind ; but throughout the thoughts 
and feelings to which she gives ex- 
pression, there runs a jealous and 
morbid sense of the misappreciation 
of woman by man, a “ struggling for 
woman’s empery,” and evenfor some- 
thing beyond it. We have a thousand 
passages, such as the following, in 
which this feeling breaks out :— 


"Tis pitiful ; but women are so made: 

We'll die for you, perhaps, ——’tis probable ; 

But we'll not spare you an inch of our full 
height : 

We'll have our whole just stature,—five feet 
four, 

Though laid out in our coffins, 


Indeed in the effort to stand, not 
on a pedestal beside man, but actual- 
ly to occupy his place, we see Mrs, 
Browning commit grave errors. She 
assumes as it were the gait and the 

rb of man, but the stride and the 
strut betray her. She is occasionally 
coarse in expression and unfeminine 
in thought ; and utters what, if they 
be even truths, are so conveyed 
that we would hesitate to present 


Aurora Leigh. 
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them to the eye of the readers of h 
own sex. There is nothing tha 
detracts so much from the pleasuy 
which the perusal of this poem hy 
given us, as this conviction, that the 
authoress has written a book which 
is almost a closed volume for her ow 
sex. The days when such women 4 
Aphra Benn can hope to be palatable 
to the female sex are, we believe 
gone for ever. Woman must be eve 
true to her womanly instincts if she 
would be the meet helper as well a 
companion of man. We grieve to 
find such a woman as Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, even ina phrase or 
a sentiment, forgetful of that natur, 
Bating this, she is all that the high- 
est feminine intellect can attain to, 
Thoughtful, philosophic, vigorous and 
tender, with a passion and an earnest- 
ness that carry her right on to her 
object and sustain her throughout, 
Her criticism as an artist and a poet 
is rarely at fault ; her appreciation of 
natural beauties is intense, and her 
es of describing them as great, we 
lieve, asthatof any living poet. The 
scenes glow beneath her pencil. Nor 
is her power of tracing and exhibit- 
ing the intellectual processes inferior ; 
and one feels that the mysteries of the 
mind are as thoughtfully expatiated 
upon by her quick and _ sagacious 
spirit, as are all the poetries which 
abound in the material world. Be 
the faults what they may in concep- 
tion or in execution, we almost forget 
them in the charm of the language, 
and the thoughts which surprise and 
delight us everywhere; and we re 
spect the high purposes of the writer 
and the enthusiastic earnestness with 
which she has penned them. No 
book that we know of in modem 
days, with perhaps the exception of 
Bailey’s Festus, has more isolated 
a which the memory would 
1old enduringly for their excellence 
than this last and ablest work of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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TUTORS OF THE YOUNG IDEA, 


BY W. BLANCHARD JERROLD 


CHAPTER III. 


NOBODY'S EDUCATION. 


Tue boys of London are as peculiar 
to their locality as the palm is to the 
East. Delighting in fisticuffs ; fond of 
birds, and rabbits, and white mice ; 
knowing on the varieties of pigeons ; 
out at the elbows always; addicted 
to singing, whistling, and screeching ; 
early adepts on the Jews’-harp ; 
faultless at peg-in-the-ring; able to 
knuckle-down before all other boys in 
the universe ; fond, to destruction, of 
ere and pocket-knives ; tyrants 
over their juniors, but plucky to their 
seniors; born with a strong contempt 
for young swells, and old ladies of 
every description; witty beyond 
their years ; and as vagrant as the 
London sparrows for which they set 
traps upon the smoky house-tops ; 
they may be found in swarms where- 
ever there is a sight, or an accident, 
or a water-cock turned on. They de- 
light in everything dangerous. You 
may see them running their hardest 
along a parapet, or climbing over the 
spiked railings of the Park. Keen 
sportsmen, they wander, with anvld 
tin shaving-pot, a short stick, thread 
and hook, to enjoy a day’s fishing for 
stickle-backs in the Hampstead ponds. 
Theyare the mortal enemies of butter- 
flies and cockroaches. Democrats to 
the heart’s core, they keep up an in- 
cessant warfare against boys of gentle 
birth. They glory in their corduroy. 
The vagrant habit, that in after-life 
will prove their curse, and accomplish 
their fall, grows fast upon them. The 
wants of their parents make them 
old as soon as they can walk. Sent 
to fetch the beer, when other and 
more fortunate children are laughing 
upon gaily-painted rocking-horses— 
taught to look er upon the 
world, to see that they get good 
weight and full pints; cuffed for 
every fault, and rewarded for any 
service by the permission to play 
about the streets—they are as wild as 
offspring of the woods. 
Observe young Nobody. He is 


now eight years old. He wears a 
jacket much too large for him. He 
as shoes on, butno socks. His weak 
chest is bared to the cold. And then 
observe his head. Poor child! The 
bulged forehead, the sharp angle of 
the thick nose, and the blue pert lips, 
and the pale-yellow skin, smeared 
here and there with dirt, make up a 
picture of sorrow upon which it may 
not be well to dwell too long. The 
little fellow’s eyes are keen, however, 
and inquiring. All of the angel that 
is natural in the faces of children— 
the perfect confidence, the hearty 
friendship, aged five minutes; the 
full bright eyes that present them- 
selves, laughing and open as Ma 
mornings ; the sweet balm that per- 
fumes their rosy lips—all have fled 
from little Nobody ! How could it 
be otherwise? Think of his mother. 
Just glance at his father, reeling 
homeward from the Red Lion. Con- 
sider the mortal sickness that comes 
over you, as you stand in the fetid 
air of this court, where Nobody lives 
and sleeps, and your wonder must 
be, not to see the lank, ghastly little 
fellow before you, but to be certain 
that the little life, against which all 
these deadly influences have warred, 
still has a pulse at all. 

His poor mother was dead. To 
him she was not evenamemory. She 
left him before he could thank her 
for the heroic sacrifices she had made 
to cheer his infancy. She drugged 
him, that she might work for him ; 
but the content with which she bore 
the brutality—aye, suffered the blows 
—of her husband, and held the few 
pence from the public-house to buy 
the child cakes or food ; the delight 
with which she once put a cast-off 
red frock on him, that had been given 
to her by a distinguished friend of 
hers (a monthly nurse), and the 
agony with which she left him alone 
in the world—would have softened 
the boy’s heart often. If fathers 
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knew how solid is the good they give 
their children, in keeping their youth 
without a cloud, in bearing with infan- 
tile waywardness, in leading the little 
things firmly, by making their love 
the motive power ; in giving 4 glow 
of kindness for all created things, to 
their hearts ; and especially in being 
children with them—if fathers knew 
the solid good that springs from a 
childhood so warmed in the heat of a 
wise love, they would punish with a 
lighter hand, and bating somewhat of 
their parental dignity, would consent 
to become familiar with the mysteries 
of cat’s-cradle, or even hunt-the- 
slipper. To return to little No- 
body’s plight. 

His mother dead, his father—well, 
shall we say? married—a woman he 
had first met at the Red Lion. Little 
Nobody was of no account whatever 
inthe arrangement. Did his father, 
as he urged the woman to become his 
yartner, bid her also cherish the help- 
Sons little fellow, his wife had left to 
his keeping? Not he! He had little 
time, in truth, to think about his son, 
in the very brief interval that he al- 
lowed to elapse after he brought his 
barrow home in the evening, before 
he repaired to the public-house. And 
this time was generally devoted toa 
long and sharp quarrel with his 
yartner. There were times when No- 
Body" s father threw an apple to 
or gave him a halfpenny; for No- 
body senior, with all his br ‘utal man- 
ner and his ungovernable temper, 
had—and who has has not ?—short 
touches of good in him. He had, all 
through his life, stood at bay with 
the world : he had lived by cunning, 
and in-the whole scheme of existence 
he saw but this one quality. He sus- 
pected everybody. He could hardly 
understand an unselfish motive. He 
was one of those wretched wanderers 
from whose deadened sight all the 
beauties of life have passed away. 
His fellow-creatures were but so many 
instruments to be played upon for his 
own creature comfort :—for to him 
there was no other good. On one 
occasion, when he heard that his boy 
had succeeded in screwing a sixpenny 
boxer from a companion, in out lange 
for a penny peg-top, he patted the 
child on the head, and declared that 
he would make his way in the world. 
And so little Nobody was left to 
wander about his native - court, 
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steeped to the eyes in its mud, the 
playmate of neighbours’ children, 
schooled by degrees in their worst 
tricks, tutored by them to langh at 
the agony of animals, to become the 
born enemy of cats and dogs and 
white mice, to delight in an impaled 
eockroach, to tear the wings from 
flies, and watch them wandering over 
the dusty panes of the paternal garret. 
Happy to him was the day when he 
could steal an apple from his father’s 
barrow, or knock a sugar-stick from 
the fingers of a neighbour’s baby ! 
But young Nobody had a friend 
to him the best friend in the worl. 
Shall I recall the poor creature’s spare 
figure? The old brown-black worsted 
dress ; the faded shawl, with a few 
threads of fringe desperately clingin 
to it; the bonnet, of wondrous size, 
down the depths of which you gaze i 
at the face as through the black walls 
of a camera ; the sharp outlines of the 
knees against the scanty skirt, as the 
figure shuffles up the court ; and then 
the face, lined likea ground plan o 
great railway terminus ! tt is the 
very same figure that, on the night 
when little Nobody was born, helped 
the tottering mother to her bed of 
rags, and watched through her hours 
of suffering. She had remained the 
mother’s firm friend to the last ; 
and was, therefore, the avowed nt 
of the somewhat questionable subst 
tute for a mother whom Nobody 
senior had received into his garret. 
Every cuff given to our little friend 
by the mother-in-law , and which sent 
him howling along the court, was cer- 
tain to bring forth Mrs. Clarke, and 
to win from her tenderness the con- 
soling influence of a pinch of brown 
sugar in a screw of paper, or a spare 
slice of bread and butter. There is 
goodness everywhere. ‘ Methinks,” 
wrote good Sir Thomas Browne (who 
was Sir Thomas, by the way, because 
when Charles the Second was passing 
through Norwich, the mayor declined 
the honour of knighthood, and the 
king wished to knight somebody as a 
remembrance of his v isit), “ methinks 
there is no man bad—no man’s mind 
of so discordant and jarring a temper 
to which a tunable disposition may 
not strike a harmony.” Mrs. Clarke 
was Nobody’s good angel. Occa- 
sionally she was more than usually 
unsteady in her walk and thick in her 
speech, andthe unmistakable fra- 
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of the juniper pervaded the 

here of her room now and 
then ; still nobody—save a model 
igetotaller —would have the audacity 
to pick up the first stone and turn 
towards her. She has been known 
to usé those very bony fists of hers on 
rare occasions, and with considerable 
effect; upon the faces of certain neigh- 


} hours: the rent that went long un- 


mended in that prodigious bonnet, 
was the effect less of time than of an 
accident of civil war. Still there was 
solid gold in the filth, and tainted 
breath, and hideous head of Mrs. 
Clarke. How scornfully did the world 
by her! Even the cheap butcher, 

on Saturday nights, refrained from 
calling her, “‘ My dear!” If she pur- 
Ghased meat, the atom was so worth- 
jess that it was cast to her as to a wild 
animal, and her copper money tossed 
upon the butcher’s greasy board, as 
though it were hardly fit to pair off 
with the pennies of her fellow-cus- 
tomers. She lived by selling stay- 
Jaces, balls of cotton, darning thread, 
hooks-and-eyes, &c., whichshe hawked 
about the streets in a little basket 
suspended before her. Mrs. Clarke 
had been a widow some ten or twelve 
ears, even when little Nobody was 
m. Still she had clung to her 
widow’s weeds, not perhaps so much 
inhonour of the dear departed, as in 
recognition of the value weeds are to 
thefemale hawker. She had disposed 
of worthless balls of cotton at high 
prices, by bidding her customers not 
to be hard upon a poor “ widder.” 
That roll of yellow muslin under her 
bonnet, which sharp-sighted persons 
might see in the deep depths of her 
head gear, had won over many a ser- 
vant girl to appreciate the strength of 
her stay-laces. So you see that Mrs. 
Clarke was a woman of business. If 
she had had a good day’s work —if the 
areas had been more than usually 
soft-hearted—she would bring home a 
farthing sugar-stick for young No- 
body. She was pious, too, in her 
Way, and was full of odd old maxims, 
some of which did not prove her or- 
thodoxy. If she declined to attend the 
prayer-meetings, held by the parish 
eurate in a carpenter’s shop, or a place 
very like it, not a stone’s throw from 
hier door, it was not, she assured her 
neighbours, because she didn’t fear 
God, nor wag it because she didn’t 
love her neighbour, but simply be- 
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cause, for the life of her, she couldn’t 
understand a word the parson said ; 
more, she didn’t believe half the people 
who did go, came back a bit the wiser. 
Yet we remember having noticed 
Mrs. Clarke at one of these meetings. 
The few lamps hanging from the beams 
of the roof certainly gave but the 
faintest light to the dark mass of 
people huddled together in the centre 
of the room, leaving the ends of the 
front formsand the whole of the back 
forms bare. Still we are convinced 
that the bonnet, the outline of 
which we caught distinctly, could not 
belong to anybody save the widowed 
stay-lace seller. She was curiously 
surrounded. Nearly all her neigh- 
bours were women, and children, held 
tight, to hear the minister’s lesson, by 
their mothers. A stray costermonger 
and poor artizan strolled in as the 
curate’s discourse was proceeding ; 
but the position they generally took, 
on the very corner of the hindermost 
form, and the restlessness with which 
they twisted their caps upon their 
knees, very plainly indleated their in- 
tention of remaining satisfied with 
the most moderate instalment of the 
reverend gentleman’s peculiar elo- 
quence. 

This eloquence, it must be owned, 
took a singular turn. Without paus- 
ing to touch upon practical Christi- 
anity ; without descending to familiar 
images ; without taking into conside- 
ration the stuff of which his congre- 
gation was made, the Reverend 
Timothy Cantilupe proceeded with 
his discourse. He talked about the 
blood of Christ; of the sins it 
cleansed. He drew a vivid picture 
of hell—so vivid that his hearers 
must have smelt the brimstone; he 
waved his white hand over the shi- 
vering congregation, and told them 
all that sin brought death into the 
world, and that they would die, be- 
cause they had sinned! He worked 
up their fears to turn them from 
evil. He appeared to have no sense 
of the virtue that was its own re- 
ward. The wondering, half-fright- 
ened, half-stupid little faces of the 
children who listened to him—and it 
was certainly our little friend No- 
body whom Mrs. Clarke clutched at 
her side—should have told him that 
he was on the wrong ground. The 
poor and ignorant, reverend gen- 
tleman, cannot be touched by expo- 
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sitions of passages from the sacred 
writings, divided mathematically 
into three heads, and treated with 
the average amount of Biblical learn- 
ing and pulpit tautology. Let me 
recommend to you a sentence.from 
Jean Paul’s Levana. It runs thus :— 
“ A great misfortune, a great bless- 
ing, a great crime, a noble action, are 
building sites for a child’s church.” 
Herein you may find the germ for 
noble sermons to the poor, if you can 
fairly place yourself beside them. 
Raise no ghastly visions of hell to 
affright them—strivenotto whip them 
on their road to heaven—for this is 
not Christianity. Show them rather 
how content is the heart that does 
good. Raise up before them the mild 
figure of Howard ; draw pictures for 
them of the heroisms of humble life ; 
aint gawky Goldsmith, improvident 
in his infinite charity ; call up the 
Ramsgate boatmen, tugging through 
the mountainous surf to garner hu- 
man life from the dripping splinters 
of aship; paint the figure of Grace 
Darling ; show them the St. Ber- 
nard’s dogs searching for frozen tra- 
vellers. If you would teach them 
patience under trouble—perseverance 
for a noble end—show them brave 
Columbus, with his ship’s prow 
turned to the unknown wilderness of 
waters; or point out to them how 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel rose from the 
modest proportions of a cabin boy to 
wear the gold lace of an admiral. 
Tell them that some of the wise and 
good men, whose names sweeten the 
history of the world, worked through 
poverty, and want, and neglect, in 
garrets and dirt, to their splendid 
goal. Give a full-length of the itine- 
rant minstrel who wrote the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Teach them faith in 
their own right hand. Paint the 
verty and humility of the Saviour ; 
is infinite charity beside the impe- 
nitent thief ! 
A certain preacher now enjoys a 
Snead almost unparalleled in the 
glish church. From far and near 
_ flock to hang upon his words, 
as he taken high honours at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford? Has he accepted 
the trust which he holds, because to 
him fell only the scant portion of a 
patrician younger son? Has his 
voice music so magical in it, because 
it is laden with learned doctrine for- 
tified by choice quotation? We need 
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not discuss whether or not this spirit. 
ual potentate be sound or unsound; 
whether his images be in good or bad 
taste; whether his syntax be faultless, 
or his intonation correct to the ears of 
professors of elocution. It suffices for 
our argument that he is popular, be. 
cause—whether correct or incorrect 
—he is thoroughly comprehensible, 
He never wearies the attention of his 
listeners. He gives them illustra. 
tions which they can understand. He 
refers to common images about him, 
and from them evolves his meaning, 
He may occasionally degrade his sub- 
ject by a familiarity of figure that 
jars upon attuned ears; but watch 
his influence, analyse it, and set it 
broadly before you. You will find 
that the result will reward your 
trouble. You will take a lesson, 
dainty Mr. Cantilupe, and perhaps 
condescend hereafter to be intelligi- 
ble to the free sittings. You will 
return to the carpenter’s shop—a 
suggestive subject, by the way—and 
preach, not learned dogmas beyond 
the sympathies, because beyond the 
comprehension of your ragged con- 
gregation, but household morals—a 
very sound soil, be assured, for Chris- 
tian precept. 

You see little Nobody there, in the 
corner of the room, held tight by Mrs. 
Clarke. Why he fairly yawns in 
your placid face. He is bored utterly. 
True, he is almost too young to be 
appealed to at all; but he is not too 
young to form a distaste. “ Play,” 
said Jean Paul, “is the first poetry 
of the human being.” You aspire to 
teach the poor young of your dis- 
trict. We shall see how you set 
about it, in due course. 

It was only a few nights ago that 
we met the well-intentioned Canti- 
lupe on other ground. We were ina 
dark building, from the door of 
which troops of little girls were pour- 
ing. It was nearly nine o’clock at 
night ; and as the little things went 
chattering away, far into the dark- 
ness, amid the boardings and fences 
of a broad black road just cut through 
one of the more notorious slums 
London, we watched them, won- 
dering what their histories had been, 
and what they would be. 

“Well, children,” said we toa 
group, as they emerged from the 
yuilding, “ what have you been do- 
ing to-night ?” 
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Chapter III— 


“Sewing, please, sir,” was the 
at reply of the foremost child. 

“Early to put the needle in the 
shroud,” we thought. Can the vast 
activities of London life offer to 
female hands no more grateful scene 
than the seamstress’ room? The 
catacombs that lie under the splendid 

jets of Moses and Son, and another 
tradesman (one of whom, by the way, 
offers to do England the signal honor 
of representing a borough in the 
House of Commons), are silent—very 
silent now. But shall there never be 
an echo along their hollow sides? 
Hood’s song of the “Shirt” is, per- 
haps, chorussed there by ghostly 
voices, but they are too faint to reach 
the ears of London life—ears tuned 
chiefly to the ring of silver and gold, 
and to the rustle of notes. Yet here, 
where we stand on this keen March 
night, we see long lines of little be- 
ings, who, as we think, become very 
ghostly presences. W hy do they not 
cheat misery of the long hours it 
hopes to hold its claws in their 
sides, and find the peaceful cata- 
combs at once? Itwillbe said, “Aye, 
but all these little ragged needle- 
women are not destined to become 
seamstresses. Surely, every work- 
ing-man’s wife should be able to make 
clothing !” They should—but will 
these little children be working- 
men’s wives? The chances appear to 
us—as they go trooping off,all mixed 
together—the vicious with the well- 
inclined, the contaminated with the 
pure—the chances, we say, appear 
to us a thousandfold against them 
all. Turn up any of the dark courts 
at hand, and watch the boys who are 
waiting about. Will the companion- 
ship of these little imps be compati- 
ble, for these forlorn girls, with a 
pure youth? Will not the girls who 
stumble in their difficult way bring 
down with them the rest, about 
whose slender necks—all unconscious 
of the future—they now press their 
little arms? As the last of the chil- 
dren was taken up by the darkness, 
the experiment, in course of trial 
upon them, appeared to us a very 
daring one. 

Philanthropic gentlemen—bishops, 
earls, civic dignitaries—had thrown 
open their palace doors to wander 
forth in the slums of London. They 
hadclubbed money ; and had gathered 
together these poor, ragged little girls, 
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from courts and alleys. They had 
packed them ina room, and taught 
them to sew; of course, to sin 

psalms, and read the Bible. One of 
these little girls belonged to Nobody’s 
native court. She went, not regu- 
larly, but occasionally to the school. 
At other times, when not employed 
by her mother, she ran about the 
streets. She was a fair type of the 
ragged school girl. Patient and 
tractable when in the school-room ; 
she went singing home from it 
through the dark streets, wholly irre- 
sponsible ; open to every temptation, 
and in a hot-bed of vice! “Yet, 
piously enough, her patrons strive to 
make her a decent member of so- 
ciety—while her every day life, the 
wild liberty she enjoys, the awful 
words that are familiar to her ear, 
the scenes that have seared her mo- 
ral sight, mock their endeavour. Let 
us say more—the question whether 
these pious efforts do not do injury 
to these female children is not set- 
tled. In childhood, it certainly is 
not the tendency of the good to raise 
up and purify the bad. The chances 
are, that a young pickpocket, cast 
among innocent boys, will contami- 
nate them—not that they will reform 
him. This undoubted fact is one that 
has already been urged against Rag- 
ged schools ; and I ‘confess with dis- 
appointment, after investigation of 
the subject, that I feel convinced of 
the truth of the objection, even when 
applied to boys’ schools. But when 
it is applied to ragged schools for 
girls; when these Tittle creatures 
have been watched on their lonely 
way at night through a bad neigh- 
bourhood, from a place where they 
have been learning to spell, and sew, 
and sing psalms—the responsibility 
assumed by the gentlemen who have 
called them out at this hour appears 
appalling. Caught up recklessly from 
every slum—their rags their pass- 
port—simmered in a hot room for two 
hours, to be turned afterwards loose 
upon the streets; what hope can 
there be for the majority of them ? 
No ; either gather them up from their 
native courts and alleys altogether, 
and hold them till they become re- 
sponsible creatures, or find out their 
homes, and give honest counsel, and, 
if need be, aid, to their parents ; but 
don’t lose ten in the hope of reform- 
ing one, by hob-and- natbing the lit- 




























































































































































































































































































tle criminal with the cliild that is yet 
comparatively pure. This applies, of 
course, to the herding of boys as well 
as of girls ; but with tenfold force in 
the lattercases. Be assured, Mr. Canti- 
lupe, a child may go wrong even 
though it sing the Old Hundredth in 
perfect tune and time, as we shall 
presently make bold to. demonstrate 
to you; for you, sir, all unconsci- 
ously, we believe, have done much 
to nullify the huge efforts of charita- 
ble England to cleanse her leprous 
members. Our way now lies into the 
Refuge, upon the threshold of which 
we have too long lingered. 

The Refuge is a spacious room, the 
ground of which is covered by rows 
of sloping boxes. A lanky iron stove 
tapers in an unsteady line from the 

“entre of the floor to the roof. The 
atmosphere is warm, and indescriba- 
bly close—there is a perfect still- 
ness in the place. We are accosted 
by a busy little gentleman in specta- 
cles, who very courteously becomes 
our guide. He points to sundry 
dingy heaps that fill many of the 
boxes. On a nearer inspection, we 
find that they are sleepers, rolled 
like mummies in the dingy flannels 
provided by the institution. A few 
stragglers loll about the stove. As 
we walk between the boxes, a sly eye 
now and then peers from the folds of 
the dun blankets at us, and then 
closes faintly in search of precious 
rest. Here and there some hungry 
fellows, perched up in their boxes, 
are munching the little loaf of bread 
with which they are regaled on their 
admission to the Refuge. Near the 
door is a little desk for the visitors’ 
book ; and the fair page of the volume 
has, we perceive, been ornamented 
with the neat autograph of Canti- 
lupe. The Lord Mayor, too, has 
been here. 

“Well now, there must be some 
restrictions in the admission of out- 
casts, even to the luxuries of these 
deal boards to lie upon,” said we, ad- 
dressing our guide, as he showed us 
the baths, etc. 

“Oh! dear, yes,” was the reply ; 
“ those who attend the Bible-class on 
Fridays are allowed to sleep here on 
Friday nights ; while those who at- 
tend the Bible-class and the R tagged- 
church on Sundays are allowed to 
sleep here all the followi ing week.” 
The poer wretcliés here congre- 
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gated—and poor little Nobody, whom 
we saw only a few months before, 
lies at our feet, shivering under his 
blanket, among the rest—are forlorn 
creatures, with no choice between 
these eleemosyn: ry deal boards and 
tlie nearest door- -step. Whether by 
folly or misfortune, they have fallen 
to ‘the lowest level of the social 
scale, is not a point in question, 
They are beings to whom the Spital- 
fiells weaver, desperately working 
against time, is a prince to be envi d 
day and night ; they are the scarred 
human atoms upon which fate has 
played her most savage tricks ; they 
have fallen from various estates to 
their present horror. Crawling about 
London bye-ways all day long, to 
clutch a crust from the world’s h: urd 
fingers, they have reached the four 
ounce loaf and the deal board this 
night, as a luxury. Bitter must be 
the dreams over which we stand ; 
still bitterer the waking thoughts of 
these sixty sleepers. Mr. Cantilupe 
looks upon them, we believe in all 
honesty, with a most compassionate 
eye. ‘And how does he propose to 
achieve a hold upon their wild 
sions—to tame them, and rule then m 
for a regular and an honest life? By 
making religion a lip-worship—the 
price of the four-ounce loaf and the 
deal-board ! He will not say to 
them, “Come with me and learn the 
secret of success—learn the holy in- 
fluence of patience—listen to the 
achievements of men who have be- 
gun as low as you are now, and 
have achieved success and honour. 
I know that your gipsy life, with all 
its horrors, has its attractions; that 
work is almost insufferably irksome 
to you, but make a beginning, and 
we will encourage you. Every day 
that you can show me that you have 
made some good endeavour to get 
work, or that you have obtained an 
honest job, you shall have a welcome 
and a shelter here. Learn to look at 
this place as a starting point, from 
which you are determined to leave 
the streets. If you fail to find the 
work you seek— and how difficult itis 
with your rags and want of character! 
still come here; and by gentle 
lessons and easy stages we will en- 
deavour to show you the wrong to 
yourself and to society you commit in 
following vicious courses. Religion- - 
the religion of heart and of work-day 
















TH 
life—shall crown the reformation. 
First of all, learn to see in us, more 
happily placed than yourself, only 
so many people willing and able to 
serve you. Work is the lot of all 
men; it may be a curse, but rightly 
geen it isa blessing. You see it asa 
cutse, because you have never tasted 
of the sweets that flow from it.” 

But no ; Cantiiupe has a notion 
that human wisdom and human ac- 
tion are summed up in the Thirty- 
nine Articles ; and so he sings and 
preaches over the heads of London 
outcasts, and teaches them to go 
hypocritical and sleepy to bed. 

Ve have already noticed poor 
little Nobody, in the deal box or 
compartment at our feet. There was 
a red patch on the boy’s yellow 
cheek. He lay sleeping, with the rug 
pressed closely round him. He was 
not more than nine years old, and it 
had come to this. We were inclined 
to wake him from his sleep, and ask 
him where his good friend Mrs. 
Clarke was, and how it came that his 
father had deserted him. But his 
sleep was so heavy and complete, 
that it would have been cruelty to 
disturb him. The news reached soon 
enough. Need the story be told? It 
is old enough. Take up the nearest 
copy of the Times or Daily News, 
and you will find it in the police 
columns. In little Nobody’s native 
court, it produced a sensation for one 
day, to be forgotten on the morrow. 

* Little Nobody’s bolted,” saida wo- 
man, as she leaned upon her window- 
sill, and shouted to Mrs. Clarke, who 
occupied a room in the opposite house. 

“And no wonders,” replied Mrs. 
Clarke, “after the licking that wo- 
man give him yesterday. His father 
ought to be ashamed on himself—he 
ought.” 

“ He went off with Jem ; youknow 
Biting Jem !” 

“Poor dear soul ; then he’s up to 
no good.” 

This news had drawn Mrs. Clarke 
to her window, upon the ledge of 
of which she firmly deposited her 
elbows, as a preparation for a long 
conversation. 

“You see, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Clarke, addressing her opposite neigh- 
bour, who amused herself, as she 
listened to Mrs. C.’s remarks, feeling 
the dryness of the linen suspended 
from the bowsprit at her window— 
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“You see, ma’am, -I was with little 
Nobody’s mother, poor creature, when 
he was born ; so I’ve a kind of liking 
d’ye see for the child, and always 
have had, I may say. Many’s the 
slap of the head I’ve saved him ; but 
he never had no chance of doin’ 
good. There’s Bill Collins’s father 
sends him regular to the Sunday 
school; and Joe Abbott's mother 
thrashes him well every time he 
misses his school of a’ evening. That’s 
what I call takin’ care of children. 
But poor little Nobody—the dear 
child had sweet eyes !—was left to 
make mud pies from morning till 
night, and was more than half-starved 
—that he was. Many’s the time I’ve 
caught hold of him and gave him a 
good wash, up here.” 

‘Well, so he’s gone, and with Biting 
Jem—dear me! Mark my words, 
ma’am, we shall soon hear on him 
verysoon. His father may just have 
somethin’ extra to put in his pipe 
some day, when they’re a readin’ the 
paper at that Red Lion.” 

A very active body of short-hand 
reporters might have given a com- 
plete verbatim report of the debate 
these ladies indulged in on the flight 
of little Nobody ; whereas, a school- 
boy might have completed the re- 
marks of Nobody senior, on the same 
subject, with ease. The brat had 
gone, and the father simply pro- 
mised his dignity the satisfaction of 
inflicting a sound whipping whenever 
the truant returned. But as the pater- 
nal Nobody, shortly after his child’s 
flight, left the court with his partner, 
and was understood to have gone 
somewhere north, to some provincial 
town, little Nobody’s chance of a 
whipping became very distant in- 
deed. The more immediate chance 
was that he would become a “ wire,” 
or pickpocket, under the sagacious 
tuition of one of Biting Jem’s com- 
panions, or that for some petty theft 
he would fall into the hands of one of 
our many reformers. It is impossi- 
ble to ascertain how he fared, or 
where he went on leaving the native 
court. He probably experienced the 
joys and sorrows of the wild boys of 
London---consumed fatty-cakes ; in- 
dulged in the occasional luxury of a 
penny ice; frequented penny gafis ; 
learned to drink beer and smoke a 
pipe ; held gentlemen’s horses ; loiter- 
ed about the markets for stray apples ; 
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had several black eyes; walked va- 
liantly to and from Greenwich fair ; 
slept under dry arches, in stables, 

y in refuges of all descriptions ; 
and generally depended for his food 
upon what he could cozen or filch. 
It is certain, however, that on one or 
two occasions he found friends, only 
just less wretched than himself, who 
protected and fed him; that he dis- 
appeared from their control, and that 
he went to several Ragged schools. 
He was not, perhaps, an average 
scholar. The little manufacturer of 
mud pies had possibly, before he 
reached these akneh. so thoroughly 
vagabondised his nature, that the 
lessons of his teachers were powerless 
against its lawless impulses. But if 
we may take the picked boys of 
these schools for examples, that is, 
the prize-holders, we shall no longer 
wonder that our vagrant hero (we 
saw him lying almost naked beside a 
beggarman one night, in a two-penny 
lodging-house at Carlisle, that great 
tramps’ half-way house between 
Scotch and English cities,) was not 
among the hopeful little emigrants 
whom the Ragged school directors 
send on their way to Australia. 

We went to see prizes given to 
some hundreds of ragged scholars, 
boys and girls, in a great hall. As 
we entered the passage to the meet- 
ing place, we saw the pillars de- 
corated with the climbing vine, sur- 
mounted with an appropriate scrip- 
tural inscription. We recognised 
Cantilupe’s work at once. When we 
entered the hall, a crowd of boys, 
railed off in the centre, were turning 
over the tea boards and removing the 
trestles. They had just finished the 
tea their patrons had offered them. 
The hall was crowded ; the galleries 
and platform were black with visi- 
tors ; the front line of the platform 
was relieved by the white neckcloths 
of Mr. Cantilupe and brotherhood. 
Stewards were walking about with 
somewhat greasy wands. Ata given 
signal, and amid the hearty cheering 
of the boys, a noble earl took the 
chair. A very hearty, conscientious 
gentleman is the noble earl ; honest 
at the business in hand, if "clumsy. 

At a given signal a benediction was 
given, and the Lord’s prayer was said 
by the entire meeting ; and then came 
a psalm, which the children sang in 
excellent time and with good effect, al- 
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though the voice of one was, perhaps, 
marred by considerable bites at a 
huge piece of bread and butter. But 
then, observe the words the grateful 
recipients of tea and bread ml butter 
were taught to sing :— 


We thank thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But more because of Jesu’s blood. 


Does the candid reader believe 
that the poor children gathered into 
this hall from London bye-ways— 
penned up, as Sydney Smith said of 
charity children, “ full of catechism, 
and bread and butter, ’—could com- 
prehend the meaning of the words 
they had learned ; and even granting 
that they could comprehend, that 
they could be touched by them? We 
noted these prize children attentively 
—some highly washed, and even 
sporting black cloth clothes ; others 
honestly diffusing the odour of be- 
coming corduroy— and as they me- 
chanically sang the verses given to 
them, we noted a levity of behaviour 
for which we were well prepared. 
Only one boy, who came under our 
notice, appez ured to be in the least 
degree touched by the words he was 
uttering, or by ‘the speeches which 
followed. The earl, whom the boys 
cheered heartily, called them all, and 
with apparent sincerity, his “ dear 
children.” There was fervour in his 
exhortations ; but there was an entire 
ignorance of the means by which the 
young idea may be reached and go- 
verned. He was the echo of the 
conscientious Cantilupe. Still, his 
lordship, compared with the ragged 
boys’ friends who followed him, was 
an oracle of wisdom. 

An awkward gentleman rose to 
offer a few words, in a clerical cravat. 
He leaned familiarly over the plat- 
form railings, glanced untieie at 
his audience, and showed evident 
signs of a determination to be ex- 
tremely friendly. He told the boys 
that they were good fellows ;—that 
there was good stuff in them. He 
bade them be industrious ;—and find 
something to do always. ‘“ Better 
whitewash their aunt’s back-kitchen 
than remain idle.” But all this was 
only introductory. His advice to them 
was “to wash their sins every morning 
in Christ’s blood.” He would tell 
them an anecdote. He knew of a 
man who was wrecked. “He was cast 
into the sea, but he had his Bible 
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tied to his back, and as he struggled 
inthe water, he remembered this, 
and it buoyed him up and cheered 
him. Now, as far as we understand 
natation, we should think (and with- 
out irreverence,) that any reasonable 
man would prefer a pocket edition. 
The speaker would, however, evident- 
consider the Twelve Tables the 
possible material for a raft. 
But he was full of illustrations. 
He had often seen a man pass his 
window in a velocipede, working his 
own way, and he had thought that 
so the man who went with God trav- 
elled. The familiar gentlemen seat- 
ed himself amid general cheering, to 
make way for a comic philanthro- 
ist, who is said to be extreme- 
popular with Ragged-school 
ildren ; the simple reason being 
that they can understand him. Of 
course, Mr. Cantilupe would scorn to 
make his way on grounds so vulgar. 
This comic gentleman had come 
forward with a mass of written ma- 
terial. His previous oracle was un- 
derstood to be of Sheffield growth ; 
the comic gentleman opened his pie 
of pleasantries therefore, by describ- 
ing him as a “ sharp blade;” and 
then our good-humoured friend trip- 
ped lightly on his way. He had 
written some complimentary verses to 
the chairman, which he read, and 
which were cheered (we trust out of 
compliment to the earl only,) very 
vehemently ; and then he touched 
upon the immediate business of the 
evening—the prizes to be distributed. 
He, too, was going to reward the 
children by conferring upon them 
the degree of L.L.B., which meant : 
“Learn to Love your Bible—Learn 
to Loathe the Bottle.” The gentle- 
man was so pleased with these de- 
finitions, that he requested the boys 
to repeat them after him. And then 
the two sentences rattled like mus- 
ketry round the hall from two or 
three hundred throats. But this was 
not all ; he was going to raise them to 
the dignity of M.P.’s—*‘ Mind your 
Promises.” Apropos of this virtue, 
he vouchsafed a story of a gentleman 
who left half his fortune to a lad 
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because he respected, his promises. 
The moral was excellent. From this 
point the speaker turned to a con- 
cluding shower of fireworks, in the 
shape of moral puns on the Ragged 
boys’ names. He hoped that Gold- 
finch would always bein good feather ; 
that Wells would adopt the water 
cure or be a teetotaller; that Pegg 
would always have something to hang 
upon him. Nor should we forget to 
mention the happy anecdote with 
which the Ragged-school comedian 
illustrated the familiar injunction, 
“not to put off till to-morrow that 
which may be done to-day,” by the 
retort of a boy to his maternal parent, 
* Well, then, mother, let us finish 
that bit of pudding to-night, for I 
mayn’t live to eat it to-morrow.” 

So much for the “‘ mental food,” as 
the popular occupants of platforms 
describe the common-places and the 
cant generously offered to the people 
by crowds of men with hearts, but 
without heads. Let us take any of the 
illustrations offered to the children by 
the speakers ;—that of the Bible con- 
sidered as a life-preserver in cases of 
shipwreck, for instance. What isthe 
moral ? Why, that people should carry 
Biblesabout them ; if not toread them, 
at least as wonderful substitutes for 
swimming-belts. Cantilupe’s friend 
would have us abandon the barbarous 
system of paddle-box boats, and com- 
pel every navigation company to 
contract with the Society for the 
Diffusion of the Gospel.* The come- 
dian would have men be mindful of 
their promises, with an eye to half a 
fortune. The moral held up, and 
held up on sacred authority, was, Be 
religious, for religion pays. You 
may be saved from the boiling 
waves, when others are sinking about 
you, if you always carry your Bible 
upon you! You may have a for- 
tune left to you, if you be true to 
your word ! 

Let us see how the boys have been 
touched. 

“ Well, my man,” said we to a tall 
Ragged-scholar, (he was dressed in 
black cloth, by the way, and had al- 
together a conventionally respectable 


* Let the reader fairly understand that the author speaks these convictions with the 
utmost respect for, and admiration of, all the benevolent gentlemen who have in any way 
connected themselves with Ragged schools. He quarrels with the method they have adopted, 
even while he feels the highest admiration for their object, 
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appearance,) ‘* Well, and what is 
your prize for ?” 

The boy gave a knowing grin, and 
answered, to the admiration of his 
fellow-scholars who pressed around 
us, “ I don’t know. For kissing the 
girls, I suppose.” And then pointing 
to the gallery, he added, ‘‘ There are 
some pretty women up there.” 

The prizes consisted of emblazoned 
cards, which entitled the bearer to a 
money reward of seven shillings and 
sixpence. While we talked with the 
boys, the noble chairman was deliver- 
ing these tickets to the children. 
The girls passed first before his lord- 
ship, bobbing before him as they 
received their cards. When the turn 
of the boys had come, and some of 
them had received their emblazoned 
tickets, they returned to us and con- 
tinued the conversation. One little 

flat-faced fellow held it up before us, 
and said, grinning, and amid the merri- 
ment of his companions, “‘ My ticket 
of leave ! 

“ Yes,” chimed in the boy who 
first spoke to us, “ We’re all convicts 
here!” A burst of half-suppressed 
laughter followed this sally. 

And what do you intend to buy 
with your money ?” we asked, pursu- 
ing our inquiry. 

““A working coat,” 
mirer of the fair sex. 

One little fellow in corduroy talked 
of an apparatus to start as a shoe- 
black. An allusion to the tea which 
they had enjoyed called forth various 
remarks. The admirer of the fair 
sex declared that he had taken three 
slices of bread and butter, two slices 
of seed cake, and five cups of tea ; but 
he would rather have had some Irish 
stew and a pint of beer. A little 
fellow at hand asserted with a sneer, 
that the beverage distributed among 
them consisted of “ a thimbleful of 
dry tea to four quarts of water.” 
And then the young fellows indulged 
in a little joke among themseves, 
“* All ticket-of-leaves,” said one. Ano- 
ther could not tell why he had a 
prize, but perhaps it was for charac- 
ter. On a subsequent occasion we 
questioned a shock-headed little fel- 
low, who opened the door of a Ragged 
school to us, and proved to be the 
absent teacher’s son, on his accom- 
plishments. 

“ Please sir, I read my Bible,” was 
his first reply. On being requested 


said the ad- 
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to’ repeat the ‘commandments, he 
started off at a railway pace, but sud. 
denly losing the thread, came to 4 
dead pause. At this juncture his 
little sister came running to the door, 
and cantered easily to the last word of 
the tenth. 

“* And what is a ‘ graven image’ }’ 
we asked the spr ightly little girl, 
The two children looked in obvious 
embarrassment, and were silent. “Is 
it like one of those images men carry 
about upon boards ?” 

Yes, please sir,” 
brother and sister, delighted to be 
relieved of their embarrassment, 
They were the logical results of Mr, 
Cantilupe’s tender care. 

But it was as we looked over the 
heads of the four hundred ragged- 
scholars gathered together in that 
great hall, on the evening we have 
attempted to describe ; as we thought 
how they were presently about to be 
poured into the streets, with their jokes 
about tickets-of-leave, their aspira- 
tions after beer, and their admiration 
for the fair sex, expressed by one of 
them, but known to be the peculiar 
leaning of the majority of vagrant 
boys ; and as we reflected that here 
were the picked scholars produced by 
the ns efforts of ab ow 3 of con- 
scientious gentlemen, the cause of 
juvenile reformation appeared under 
its saddest aspect. Consider the awful 
absurdity, the gross ignorance, that 
could talk to this wild crowd about 
“* washing out their sins daily in the 
blood of Christ !” Do their patrons 
desire to rear a class of hypocrites and 
parrots? Do they stand the boy who 
knows the ten commandments, and 
repeats them with about the same 
emotion as the wizard’s automaton 
feels, when in answer to the necro- 
mancer’s questions it spe upon its 
gong ; do they place this boy, we ask, 
before the patient little “‘mudlark, 
who, ignorant of even the number of 
the commandments, picks his sister’s 
and his own subsistence from the 
pestilent mud of the Thames? We 
have heard the Old Hundredth sung 
in a loft, under the leadership of a 
city missionary, by the thirty or foaty 
select pickpockets of London ; but 
sung without a heart in any of the 
voices. 

Shall we despair therefore? By 
no means. Let us examine the re- 
sults of experience, calmly, impartial- 
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ly. Let us note the tutors of the 

idea who are on the right 
poad, giving credit to those who may 
be astray, for the motive that has 
cheered their pilgrimage. There isa 
part of the ragged school system with 
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which we have yet to deal, and which 
is, moreover, its better part. Mean- 
time we turn to tutors who teach 
none save the children of persons ac- 
customed to the dignity of—at least 


—a gig ! 


CHAPTER IV, 


SOMETODY S GOVERNESS. 


ntle was the hand that, when 
mebody was doomed to learn, 


How 
little 
pointed upon his golden primer, to 
the letters of the alphabet! Miss 
Walsh had strict injunctions not to 
fatigue the mind of her pupil. He 
was to flirt his way into the rudi- 
ments ; and he was to have proper 
respect shown to him by the nurses. 
Nicely were the shades of gentility 
balanced even in Somebody’s nur- 


The Chinese are mathematical in 
their degrees of politeness, according 
to the rank of their visitors—and 
travellers are facetious at the celestial 

se. But does not the baron’s 
K sy pointedly dispute the pas 
wi 


the baronet’s wife? Is it not 
by special enactment that the Prince 
Consort walks before his own son ? 
Do the Wholesales allow the Retails 
to stand on an equality with them? 
Will the wife of an alderman, who 
cannot master that touching melody, 
y with melancholy,” nor tell 
you where Turkey is onthe map— 
will she allow any person to rank her 
simply with Miss Bombazine, the 
lady whose vast accomplishments 
have secured her the honour of 
“finishing” the alderman’s daughters? 
Miss Bombazine smarts under the 
mdeness of her pupils and their 
Mamma, and retorts upon the lady’s 
maid whom she keeps “at her pro- 
per distance.” Nor is the lady’s maid 
without revenge—for are there not 
housemaids to bully? The unhappy 
lowest rail of the ladder is the “ but- 
tons”—the cuffed and abused of 
housemaids and cooks—the devoted 
head upon which the butler’s ire is 
expended; the father of all the 
household calamities—the slave of 
slaves! Clearly did the mind of the 
<7 Judge Talfourd shine, in his 
ying hour, when from his seat he 
touched upon the broad lines drawn 
by us between class and class; upon 
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the hard terms exacted by mis- 
tresses from servants, upon the 
complete divisions of interest and 
sympathy that exist in great houses. 
The death of the mistress seldom 
springs a tear in the kitchen; the 
pains and griefs of the kitchen seldom 
rise to the drawing-room. Out of 
doors, class stands aloof from class—- 
the merchant despises the small shop- 
keeper ; and the small shopkeeper 
has ineffable scorn for the hawker. 
It is the first lesson taught to pro- 
perly brought-up babies—to play only 
with their equals. Has not the nurse, 
giving the breast to royalty in swad- 
dling clothes, been warned against 
ae her plebeian lips against the 

lue blood in the cheek of her pre- 
cious charge? Yet how strong and 
how sweet is the native gentility of 
children, struggling against the pride 
of the world. With his broad, bold 
face, young Robert bounds to his 
mother’s knee, and swinging his cap 
upon the sofa, tells her—perhaps the 
wife of a court physician—that he 
has met a companion at last, with 
whom he intends to play every after- 
noon, in the baker’s son. How pleased 
is Robert, when the lady’s-maid’s lit- 
tle nephew spends the afternoon in 
the servants’ room, to escape from his 
own sphere, and romp with the 
vigorous little plebeian! There is no 
critic so honest as a child. Its in- 
stincts war manfully against the un- 
just restraints we impose upon them. 
You may teach it to be a tyrant 
easily, but you cannot limit its emo- 
tions at your will. You cannot de- 
stroy its familiarity with the hand 
that watches over it. You cannot 
prevent it from asking nurse to sit 
down in the parlour with mamma. 
Little Arthur, aged five, looked upon 
John, his grandfather’s foot-boy, as 
the most wonderful person living. 
His face would beam with pleasure 
when John entered the drawing- 
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room; and if he could, he would 
steal off from his relatives to enjoy 
an hour in the pantry with his fa- 
vourite. He learned John’s songs ; 
they were not classical compositions, 
called the maternal ear horri- 
bly. John’s opinions on men and 
things were law to him. Of course 
it was the business of the goveriyess, 
as well as the anxious care of his 
mamma, to point out to the young 
gentleman that it was not proper in 
him to be familiar with the menials. 
His sisters soon learned to observe 
that distance which, according to 
their mother, should separate them 
from their attendants. But boys are 
born democrats. 

Young Somebody, at a very early 
age, became the despair of Miss 
Walsh. The lady was a born go- 
verness; meek, patient, and ever 
cheerful. Her pale face had always 
a smile upon it; but you looked at 
her with a heartache, to think that 
the monotony of a nursery and the 
contrasts between her lot and that*of 
Somebody’s brilliant mother, could 
still leave her content with the world. 
Poor tutor of the young idea, born 
well and in comfort ; to whom want 
eame folded under the sable wing of 
Death, when Death struck her fa- 
ther—she knew, of course, little or 
nothing of the science of teaching. 
How should she? She had been to 
a boarding-school ; she had thumbed 
Mavor, and Guy, and Walkinghame ; 
poor child! She had been sorely 
puzzled by, and had often cried over, 
thoseabominable French participles in 
Noél and Chapsal. The castles with 
ivy over the buttresses, the milk- 
maids, and rustic cottages she had 
drawn upon Bristol-bvard, aided con- 
siderably by the master; thedreary and 
eold hours she had spent in the aca- 
demy drawing-room, without a fire, 
in December, practising scales, or 
growing desperate over the shower of 
pearls; the lessons in deportment 
she had suffered; and the moral 
maxims she had written in copy- 
books or worked in wool upon can- 
vas, justified her in advertising her- 
self as a nursery-governess, who 
eould impart the rudiments of a 
sound edueation,including French,mu- 
sic,drawing, and the use of the globes. 
She did her best for little Somebody. 
She taught him to believe that the 
horse was 4 noble animal; she fami- 


liarised his mind with the horroy 
of Blue Beard (a copy of which ele. 
vating and humane story, illustrated 
by the first artists, the child po. 
sessed as soon as he could walk) ; she 
spread toy letters in tempting array 
before him, and tried to make him 
spell words with them; but he was 
generally content with heaping then 
into a mahogany box for the simple 
delight of dashing them out again 
upon the carpet. Whenever his mo- 
ther entered the nursery to test her 
son’s progress, and took him upon 
her knee to ask him how he spelled 
“dog,” the young fellow would 
drive his legs violently into the air 
in his struggles to get away, and 
shout ‘‘c-a-t” of course, as he resumed 
the loading of a toy-cart with solid 
wooden casks, or proceeded with the 
washing, in saliva, of the active and 
black-striped animal that, in Noah's 
ark, represented the tiger. These 
displays were, of course, to the disad- 
vantage of Miss Walsh. The mother 
who spoiled her child by cramming 
his nursery with toys ; by telling the 
servants to give him everything 
he desired “in reason”—because 
in his passion when he was resisted 
he might burst a_ blood-vessel; 
and thus cultivated, to the highest 
degree, the selfishness of his nature, 
chided the governess for the slow- 
ness of his progress. The little imp 
soon saw his power, and was not 
slow to profit by it. He domineered 
over his nurses, kicked their shins, 
and tugged their cap-strings, as 
thousands of boys had done before 
him. If they complained to Miss 
Walsh, she drew little Somebody to 
her and gently remonstrated with 
him ; but his appeal was always to 
his mother. He would most unhe- 
comingly exhibit his tongue to his 
governess in token of his scorn, and 
declare that he would tell his mo- 
ther she had scolded and-punished 
him for nothing. It was, perhaps, 
only natural that when these com- 
plaints were addressed by the little 
tyrant to his mother, sheshould gather 
him to her bosom, and tell the gentle 
Miss Walsh that she did not wnder- 
stand the child’s nature. Somebody's 
father was, however, less lenient with 
his son and heir, and expressed his 
sense of the child’s waywardness and 
his cruelty.to Miss Walsh, by admin- 
istering a sound thrashing to him. 
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This paternal severity only aggra- 
yated the pain of Miss Walsh’s posi- 
tion, since the mother of her charge 

ed her as the cause of young 
Somebody’s chastisement. 

The boy’s education was begun. He 
was learning very slowly, and with the 
aid of all kinds of pictorial books, puz- 
gles, &c., to real and write; he was also 
learning to regard the world asa place 
which he was to enjoy at the expense 
of others. The little autocrat knew 
yery well that socially his teacher 
was his inferior. He saw that if, on 
rare occasions, she was admitted to 
dine with his mother and father, she 
oecupied the worst seat at the table ; 
that if the servants left the room, it 
was she who rose to ring the bell ; 
that the servants paid her very little 
respect, and that she seldom or never 
entered the maternal carriage. Now, 
although Somebody dearly loved to 
spend a little time in the company of 
one of the man-servants, or to let the 
lady’s maid’s little boy-cousin play 
with him in the nursery, (on which 
oceasion the young patrician would 
load the budding “pleb. with toys, 
which his relative took care to take 
back from him before he went away 
en his road home, at Islington,) he 
never cared to romp with Miss 
Walsh. Poor woman! She was to 
him the representative of all his 
duller moments. In her anxiety to 
make him learn, and so to earn his 
mother’s good-will, she had created 
in him an inconceivable disgust for 
books and pens. The only attention 
he willingly paid the former was when 
they were illustrated. He would 
then retire to a corner of his nursery, 
and deliberately cut the pictures fr om 
the volume, declaring th at he didn’t 
want the reading part. When he 
went for a walk in the square enclo- 
sure, if Miss Walsh wished to turn 
f the right, he insisted upon turning 
to the left. If she endeavoured to 
force him to the right, he would kick 
and scream till he gained his point. 
There was no pity in his nature 
when dealing with the governess. 
We have seen him coax his old nurse 
when she had the tooth-ache ; or de- 
clare that when he grew up he would 
marry one of the housemaids; or pull 
the whiskers of the powdered foot- 
man in the hall ; but he pursued his 
teacher—encouraged too often, it is to 
be feared, by his mother—with re- 
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lentless dislike. He played practical 
jokes upon her which she bore as well 
as she could, because she knew that 
an appeal to the youngster’s father 
would result in a thrashing, and an 
appeal to the mother was out of the 
question. 

Yet deeply was the bad seed tak- 
ing root in the child. It is the first 
secret in all education to cultivate the 
emotions. The natural keenness of 
observation in the child, will for a 
long time enable it to pick up sufti- 
cient knowledge without weighing it 
down with rules, and overcharging 
its. memory. Is there, under the 
bright sun, a more melancholy pic- 
ture than an infant prodigy? We 
have all come across one or two speci- 
mens. Mere flabby little atoms— 
confident as men, glib as parrots, 
and vain as peacocks. They stand 
upon the maternal knee ; tell you 
where Lisbon is situated ; volubly 
recite : “‘ Calypso ne pouvait se con- 
soler du depart d’ Ulysse,” &e. ; gab- 
ble Watts’ hymns, are amusing, for 
the, to them, incomprehensible words 
they use; and have the vices of 
selfishness and vanity so largely 
developed in their over-hanging skulls, 
that they scorn other children of their 
own age, and disdain the natural 
attractions of peg-top or rounders. 
Watch them through their gloomy 
youth. Apt worms, they deaden as 
they weave a cocoon of the threads of 
knowledge about them. And when 
you unwind them, their work com- 
plete, you see the length of the 
thread, but find the moth that should 
have sparkled in the sun, a dead 
chrysalis ! No—the best way tomake a 
wise man, is to rear a good child; a 
child delighting in the sun-shine and 
the green fields ; open as the day 
that captivates it ; lively as the 
pulse that flutters under the firm 
flesh of its pulpy hand. Take it into 
the fields, and find the means of di- 
recting its emotions nobly ; make 
tears glisten in its eyes over stories 
of misfortune ; guard it with a mailed 
hand from the vulgar distinctions of 
the world ; place it beside the boy in 
rags, and make its heart glow with 
pity for the little pauper, and with 
thanks for the enjoyments it pos- 
sesses ; teach it, above all, to be 
gentle and kind to all who come.near 
it ; to see in the attentions of nurses, 
not the paid servicesof flesh-and-blood 
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machines, but acts of friendship ; 
let it learn the good of self-sacri- 
fice ; be heartily glad when it with- 
draws a pleasure from its own en- 
joyment to cast it into the lot of 
another ; show that this instinct isin 
harmony with your own; call up to 
its mind the noble actions of men 
who have passed away ; exercise its 
fancy with images of tender purport ; 
bear away carefully from the even 
sunshine of its youth, all forms of 
horror and of crime, and let its morn- 
ing give promise of an unclouded 
day. But by the palpitating hand of 
the deepest love alone can this holy 
mission with a child be accomplished. 
It must be a hand that has never 
struck a blow—that has been a shield 
yather. The eyes of such a teacher 
must be soft as Mercy herself; the 
voice must be warm and genial as 
the southern wind. This first and 
best teacher, after whom all the rest 
are unimportant, must be the parent. 
Upon this primary tutor depends the 
helpless child’s fate 
the parental frown and the hand 
lifted to strike, it shall quench the 
nobility of its infant soul, by a deep 
and bitter draught of fear and hate, 
or keep the sweetness of heaven to 
the close of its story. ‘‘ There are 
two things,” wrote D’ Alembert, “that 
can reach the top of a pyramid—the 
eagle and the reptile.” Shall the 
child’s soul soar boldly on its way in 
the pure light of day, breasting the 
breeze with a noble pinion, or—wal- 
lowing in congenial dirt—shall it 
reach its goal, having left a trail of 
slime behind it ? 

Such a view of education may as- 
tonish the Government Board, that 
pretends to deal with the infant 
minds of the poor throughout the 
kingdom ; it may raise the eyebrows 
of seminary professors. Still, I would 
exhort the men to whom the care of 
children is committed, to reconsider 
the mode of education adopted in 
this country. Somebody’s mother is 
disappointed with Miss Walsh, be- 
because this excellent young lady 
has not more rapidy impressed upon 
the child’s mind, that A was an 
archer who shot atafrog! To the 
mother this knowledge is far more 
important than the emotious of a 
child. More important! The plain 
truth is, that the lady gives no 
thought whatever to these emotions, 
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She bids Miss Walsh, it is true, 
teach her charge the Busy Bee, and 
to kneel at his bedside every night, 
and repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Sweet 
are the words, dropping from the 
lips of children—surpassingly sweet 
the calm and rest that spread over 
the little worshippers’ faces a few 
minutes afterwards. But how often 
is not this form, tothe poor tired child, 
a parrot’s lesson! When _ throngh- 
out the day, hard lessons have been 
learned, when parental anger has 
clouded its close, when, perhaps, 
blows have fallen upon those rounded 
limbs, and there has not been a touch 
of kind counsel to help the stumbling 
child to think well—these prayers 
become but the last sad lesson of the 
day—the final mummery. Surely all 
this is wrong! ‘Truth, before all 
things, should be the example and 
the precept set before children. A 
promise made to a child and left un- 
fulfilled is a permanent wrong to it; 
for children are eminently observant 
and imitative. They love in play to 
act the parts of father and mother ; 
they can ride gaily astride walking- 
sticks for horses; they will play at 
shop, and vend pinches of sugar for 
imaginary money; they love espe- 
cially all games, in which they have 
a part to play. How proudly young 
Somebody puts a wooden bit in the 
mouth of his younger companion, 
and drives him round the nursery ; 
and how proudly, too, the mock- 
horse prances, and canters, and 
neighs ! Somebody’s sister sits in a 
corner scolding her doll, and putting 
answers, with some rough sense of 
ventriloquism, in the doll’s mouth. 
Then how stirred is a boy’s soul 
at a mock battle! How bravely 
will he gird on his wooden sword for 
the combat ! 


Then in uncouth array, his feats to crown, 
He storms some ruin’d pigsty for a town! 


He fights heroically. Napoleon, 
among his school-fellows, gave un- 
mistakable promise of the future 
general. Pope lisped in numbers. 
Wilkie and Lawrence, as_ babies, 
covered the parental hearth with 
chalk-drawings. The boy Fergusson 
turned, at his own untutored,will, his 
bright eyes to the stars. These were, 
of course, exceptional children. Every 
hearth has not an infant Shakspeare 
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rolling upon the rug. Still upon every 
hearth lies a child apt to receive im- 
ressions, by which its manhood will 
be shaped ; and the father makes it 
enerally little better than a parrot. 
if he happen to be by nature a kind 
man, he will take it often in his arms, 
and warm its heart towards him. We 
shall soon see. If the child runs to 
him when he goes home; if it plays 
boldly with his hat and cane; if, 
fearlessly, it throws its wealth of 
eurls upon his shoulder, and insist 
upon a game of “ Baa, baa, black- 
sheep !” we may be certain that it is 
not going far wrong. The child’s 
heart isopen, for it has free vent. And 
then, if taking advantage of this love 
and confidence, the father takes his 
child between his knees, and talks 
wisely and merrily to it, let him be 
certain that he is educating it on the 
noblest of all foundations. Under 
his genial influence the little thing 
will look out upon the world and see 
only its sunny side. Its little repub- 
lican nature will level many of our 
conventional distinctions—nor should 
this equal estimation of, and regard 
for all, be carelessly dealt with. The 
world will take care to part the ser- 
vant from the employer soon enough. 

The rule of the world is, and let us 
boldly face it, to make children 
little prodigies of school-book learn- 
ing at the earliest possible age. 
You see long files of school- 
boys, tapering from the van to 
the rear, and closing with two 
prematurely breeched babies, wend- 
lng their way about the suburbs 
of London and other large cities. 
The majority of these children should 
be, unquestionably, at home. Under 
the auspices of their masters they are 
dragooned into the mysterious laby- 
rinths of the Latin grammar, it is 
true. Some are in the rule of three, 
who have but the haziest notion of 
right and wrong. Some are firm 
in the elaboration of pot-hooks, who 
should yet be delighted with Noah’s 
ark. They are all, we hold, wronged 
children. Home is the first prepara- 
tory school; and it is one, the in- 
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fluence of which is so great over the 
destiny of the child, that the father 
should ponder well before he allows 
his offspring to pass from under his 
roof. The temptation to be rid of a 
constant care and trouble may be 
tested by the popularity of academies 
where there are no holidays. 

The father, having settled the 
school-bill, and having deposited a 
fair “tip” in his child’s pocket, returns 
serenely to his quiet fireside, assured 
that he has done his duty. His son 
is to have various extras—a bed to 
himself, etc. The mother weeps over 
the vacant stool at her feet—and well 
she may weep! Her child is proba- 
bly destined to grow up almost a 
stranger toher. If, when he becomes 
aman, he retains much affection for 
the home, the doors of which were 
closed upon him in his ninth year, 
assuredly it will be her image that 
will soften his nature. The memory 
of her letters, of the parcels she sent 
him, and the holidays she obtained 
for him—the tears with which she 
wrung herself from him, and the ve- 
hemence with which she bade the 
schoolmaster be kind—will linger in 
his heart, and be his best feeling. 
And it is precisely because this feel- 
ing is accepted by us all as the 
strongest which we attach to home, 
that it becomes our duty to inquire 
whether, by strengthening it, and 
giving it a wholesome and wide ap- 
plication in youth, we may not rear a 
race of gentler natures than those 
which govern the world at the pre- 
sent moment. 

“You would rear a set of milk- 
sops !” cries some man of the world. 

We answer that a gentle heart go- 
verning a wise head gives the best 
courage tomen. The man who pauses 
in the battle-field to staunch the 
wound of an enemy is not the soldier 
who will first turn his back to the 
foe. The master who is interested in 
the plans and lives of his servants— 
who talks to, and sympathises with 
them—is a better gentleman than the 
sabreur who dismisses them from his 
presence with an oath, 
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’Tis pleasant, stretched on grassy lawn, 
Or ocean summit grand and grey, 
To watch the change of sun and sky, 
The shadowy shapes that voyage by— 
Rich golden fleets along the dawn, 
Proud pageants in the western day. 
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Lone clouds that move at set of sun 
Like pilgrims to some sacred star ; 
Long moonlit hosts that seem to bear 
White banners through the waste of air ; 
Like steeled crusaders marching on 
Through deserts to some field of war. 
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But sweeter still to ponder o’er 
The wonders of the visioned vast ; 
In History’s argosy to sail 
The seas of time, in fancy’s gale, 
Along some bay, or fruitful shore, 


Or noble headland of the Past. 
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In trancéd muse to charm the hour 
From dawn ‘till summer dark, and gaze 
On pictures wrought in gold and gloom, 
The fleets of Tyre, the wars of Rome, 
The pomp of old Venetian power, 
The brightness of Britannic days :— 
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Bright days, like golden bells that rang 
A poean o’er each sun’s decline ; 
When Shakspear shaped his world of dreams, 
When Bacon moulded mighty themes 
To rule the future ; Spenser sang, 
And gallant Raleigh sailed the brine ! 
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O gallant figures, souls sublime, 
Who in the camp or council stood 
The paragons of Life, and wrought 
In noble spheres of force and thought, 
Adventurous on the western flood 
As on the spacious seas of Time. 
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Come, let us choose from soldier, sage, 
And poet spirits bright and ripe 
Who moved along the ample ways 
Of rich Elizabethan days, 
The tall Sir Walter; he, the type 
And blossom of th’ Adventurous Age. 
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But not while fortune’s splendour pours 
Around him, shall we hover nigh ; 

3ut while within his prison gloom 

He hears the muttering tongue of doom ;— 
When life drifts on to sullen shores 

Black with the wrath of destiny :— 
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He thinks upon each vanished day 
Before adventure stormed the west ; 
Of nights beside his student hearth, 
When whitely spaced the snowy earth ; 
Ambitioned hours of courtly play, 
And sunny morns of rural rest. 
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He sees the grey ancestral hall 
In thickest girth of woods withdrawn ; 
The leafy shadows round the door, 
The seats of stone that stretch before— 
The dim old mirrors on the wall, 
The moon-lit deer upon the lawn. 
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Sweet days that make his pulses beat, 
Rise in the calm, Once more he gives 
A blue ring to a lady fair, 
His best beloved, his only dear, 
As under sycamore boughs they meet 
In moonlight by the thymy hives. 
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Old scenes of voyage and of strife 
Shape in the shadows of the room ; 
And while the mournful winds enfold 
His midnight turret, dark and old, 
The gloried pictures of his life 
In drifting pageants fire the gloom :—- 
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Where bugled troups of gallant men 
A hunting went with dawning’s light, 
Or prancing back through sunset trees 
Beheld the ladies’ balconies 
Alive with smiles; and feasting then, 
With masks, and dances closed the night. 
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’Tis now an eve of moonlit March, 
When issuing through the portal broad, 
Girt by a train of captains, he 
Rides from his mansion toward the sea, 
Between old rows of oak and larch, 
Along the well-remembered road. 
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Beneath, his oaréd galley lies, 
Prow-stranded on its chalky bed : 
From the dak deep along the shores, 
The billows burst in stormy roars, 
And far away, against the skies 
His tall ship’s beacon glimmers red. 
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And fast away through foam and breeze 
His galleon cleaves the ocean’s breast, 
Toward regions of a mightier mould, 
Thick fruited woods and lands of gold ; 
Passing through tempests on the seas 
To combats in the crimson west. 


17 
The vision melts along the gloom, 
And forms another ; swift beside 
The summer-shining river’s flow 
His comrades of the tournay go ; 


While brassy harness, spur and plume 
Fall mirrored on the glittering tide. 
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Now groups of maids and gallants gay 
Come trouping down each avenue : 
Minglings of armour, scarf and blade 
Flash through the moving cavalcade ; 
The glossy chestnut coursers neigh, 
The silver clarions storm the blue. 
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And now the lists are opened—lo ! 
The knights with bended crests advance : 
Rich plumes and swords of diamond hilt 
Gleam through the dust clouds as they tilt ; — 
The gallop quickens——mark the blow— 
The falling form—the splintered lance. 
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But hush ! the Queen draws near the while ; 
The jewels spark each yellow tress ; 
As ’mid the bowing courtiers there 
She moves with cold grey eye of care, 
And slender lips with settled smile 
Of vanity and stateliness. 
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Or girt by trains of page and maid 
All homage-hushed, erect she stands ; 
Chats with the knights, laughs loud and long, 
Or through th’ ambassadorial throng 
Airs with a peacock-like parade 
Her language store of foreign lands. 
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Now, seated on a royal bed, 

Beneath her aureate tasseled tent, 
With Cecil or proud Essex, she 
Holds large discourse of policy ; 

Or, with her rich fan sidelong spread, 

Takes in some dizzying compliment : 
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Fut now the knights have sprung to hoise, 
The tournay and the feast are o’er, 
And brightly sword and stirrup gleams 
As townward by the moonlit Thames, 
In misty gallop, glade and gorse 
Sweep past them, holding by the shore. 
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And fast away through gloom and gleam, 
By proud domain, and peasant’s door, 
*Till by the stretch of forest brown, 
They spy the towers of London town ; 
The snowy sails upon the stream, 
The flitting lights along the shore. 
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And now beneath a gateway bends 
His plume, and from the drowsy throng 
A varlet leaps, and takes the rein, 
Aground he springs, and off again 
Along the silent city wends, 
" . . ig : : 
Trolling a jocund Spanish song. 
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But whither wanders he? The night 
Is waning, and the streets are thin. 
Mark where yon tavern’s portal wide 
With welcome glows above the tide, 
Where flames the flambeaux’ smoky light, 
And streams a sound of jovial din. 
27 
Oh, when did such a cluster meet 
To charm the hour with richest moods ! 
There Ben and Beaumont flash their wits, 
There fancy-fronted Shakspear sits 
With auburn curls, and eyes as sweet 
As moonlight on the hazel woods, 
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In language gravely pruned to please, 
And brow in meditation bent, 
Sir Francis, -with a mien as bland 
As fruitful summer, airs a hand 
Enjewelled, while he turns with ease 
The wards of some great argument. 


Now round the bounteous claret bow], 
A ruby sea in silver shrined, 
They cluster ; brightly burns the hearth, 
And o’er the space of quiet earth 
The ringing chimes of midnight roll, 
And passing, perish on the wind. 
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Bright thoughts unsphere, rich fancies shoot 
From brain to lip, from lip to brain : in eve 
Experience scatters wisdom’s wealth, Is i 
Wit winks, and humours slide by stealth, 
As through some orchard dropping fruit 
Falls sweet the autumn sunset’s rain. — 
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Fade, pictured memories, fade! ‘The light 
Is sinking, and the room is dim : 
He hears the grey and testy rain 
Fretting against the window pane, 
Aud rising, Jooks across the night 
Upon a world that fades for him. 
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For through the stillness long and loud 
Grey Paul’s has tolled the hour, and toward 
The east, a glimmer red as blood, 
Severs the darkness from the flood, 
And slanting o’er an ebon cloud 
Falls night’s last moon-beam like a sword ! 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. 2SOP SMITH.—(CONTINUED). 

AMUSEMENTS. the Honourable George; and _ that 
the champion batters on either sideare 
avowedly Dick Jones the tanner, and 
George’s elder brother, Lord Goyle. 
I’m heartily glad of such a mixture ; 
and the only possible word against 


Cricketing ! all alive on Mudford 
Common; a great match going on ; 
booths, flannel-jackets, and plenty of 
bad beer. 


No doubt it is a noble game, that 
samé cricket ; a masculine, healthful, 
and exciting, and all the nobler for 
its intimate mingling of class with 
class ; that Jem Bent the huntsman’s 
son, young Jem, the best overhand 
bowler we have, has just stumped out 


cricket is that it’s too hard work for 
sport, especially to the labouring 
man, with his daily bread to be dug 
to-morrow; the more if, as usual, 
there has been too bountiful libation 
of aforesaid bad beer. 

To my mind, an even better mode 
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both of class-mixing and of manly re- 
creation is to be found in the rifle- 
dub; incidentally training thereby 
our people to be ready against possi- 
ble invaders; and giving them the 

ysical advantages of drill, and the 
moral qualities involved in military 
obedience. I wish our rulers would 
only trust the people with their un- 
doubted magna-charta privilege, and 
not be suspicious of an Englishman 
who can handle his weapon skilfully. 
Iwish that, as of old with Archery 
Butts, every county had its rifie- 
range, every landlord kept an ar- 
moury for his tenants starred on the 
walls of his great hall, and all the 
gentlemen subscribed together for 
prizes to be shot for at monthly 
meetings, by duly-taught neighbours 
in every rank. 

Is it not a shame that we alone 
among the nations should remain un- 
armed? that the self-relying sons of 
our imperial three kingdoms should 
be dependent for protection upon the 

rilous, centralizing, despotic expe- 

ients of paid policemen and a go- 
vernmental army ? that the descen- 
dants of England’s bowmen shouldn’t 
know how to shoot ? and that—solely 
from lack of rifles and the skill to use 
them-—our well-inclosed country, 
with every lane a possible Thermo- 

le and every hedge-row converti- 
tie into a Torres Vedras, would be 
safely open to the first horde of 
irates who thought fit to scare our 
elplessness ? 

Again—and with less allusion to 
the bugbear—is it not a sad omis- 
sion in our Protestant patriot islands 
that we consider so little our hum- 
bler sort in the matter of systematic 
recreation ? Popery has its holidays, 
and despotism knows how to amuse 
serfs cunningly; but there is nothing 
beyond the tipsy clubday, or profli- 
gate fair, or boozing pothouse for our 
poor man’s holiday. Unless a young 
squire comes of age once in a plough- 
man’s lifetime, poor Thomas may 
never have a chance for wholesome 
fun or undrunken jollity. Holidays 
are the great want of our toiling 
classes ; real uncareful holidays, I 

mean, wherein poor folks should not 
feel they were starving themselves by 
the loss of a day’s work ; but wherein 
fas in my rifle-club) every unsub- 
scribing free-member is paid by the 
club for his orderly following, as well 
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as iuspirited lo super-excellence by 
the hope of a prize. And what non- 
sense it is to say that all this would 
multiply poachers ; as if every plough- 
boy, searing birds, didn’t know how 
to load his gun; and as if our mano- 
rial rifles were available against 
pheasants, even supposing they were 
not always housed in the great hall, 
and only handed out to the trust- 
worthier. 

And there are other recreations 
which a wise government (if ever we 
are to have one) will encourage. The 
Maypole dance, the race, the wrestle, 
the pole-climbing (ungreased though, 
for filth is a degradation, and we 
would elevate our rustic athletes), 
the quoit, the hurling, the leaping, 
the honest humour of any sort that 
is not loose nor cruel—these ends, 
great rulers, are quite as worthy of 
your high-mightinesses’ wisdom as 
sharpening wits with Russia or try- 
ing to browbeat Naples. The real 
reformer has yet to be found, who 
will dare to make rational recreation 
a national institution. Schools are 
all very well, and so are sermons, 
and so are lectures on dynamics or 
geology ; but dull Jack pines for fun ; 
and the greatest philanthropist that 
ever has been (say, John Howard, or 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell), will yet be 
extinguished by any jovial minister 
who will practically adopt Alsop 
Smith’s suggestion of WHoLEsomE 
AMUSEMENT FOR THE PEOPLE. 


RUST 5 AND CUCKOOS, 


Once upon a time,—but not many 
hundred years ago,— a locomotive 
engine resolved to strike for a 
month’s holiday. It was _ hard 
worked, it said,—ill-used, perpetually 
sworn at; and was determined ona 
good long rest : if only to prove to the 
directors in general, and to that per- 
secuting blasphemous stoker in parti- 
cular, that it was after all of some use 
in the world, and would have a will 
of its own. Accordingly, the engine 
being entirely wrongheaded and can- 
tankerous, they gave it the month it 
struck for. 

Meanwhile the directors provided 
a less reluctant substitute for the 
public use ; and meanwhile also, our 
striker improved its month of. idle- 
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ness by growing so perilously rusty, 
that when the month was over it was 
fit for nothing but to be broken up. 

I wonder, thought sop within me, 
as I crossed therailsone day,—whether 
the men of Preston, and other such 
obstinate strikers, had anything in 
common with that rusty engine. 

At any rate, I think I can discern 
in that bird yonder (a blueish half- 
pigeon half-hawk that greeted me with 
* cuckoo !’ as it flew by) the character 
of their arch deluders. 

The poor humble hedge-sparrow 
finds a speckled largish egg miracu- 
lously dropped among her half-dozen 
little coerulean nurselings : she fosters 
it, hatches it along with them, feeds 
the greedy stranger ; and, when too 
late, repents the credulous hospitality 
that has pampered such a selfish, pe- 
rilous glutton : for the demagogue, to 
feed his own maw, has starved out the 
hedge-sparrow and her children. 


NEXT-DOOR. 


Miss Miggs, an ancient spinster, 


lived a most cleanly and exact exist- 
ence at No. 12, Paradise Row, a recent 
suburb of our county town. No, 13 
unluckily became vacant, and the new 
neighbour from the very hour of his 
occupancy seemed to be her ‘ crook in 
the lot.’ He was that perilous cha- 
racter, an improving tenant. His 
first act was ioielekion his chimneys : 
filling Miss Miggs’s tidy sitting-room 
with smoke ; his next, to deepen his 
well: draining hers effectually ; his 
third, to build out agreat bow-window: 
destroying her view down the road ; 
his fourth, to lay on gas fromthe main: 
which vexed Miss Miggs with the per- 
petual fear of fire and explosion. In 
short, No. 13, with the very best in- 
tentions, continued to make No. 12 so 
miserable, that by the next quarter- 
day the Paradisaic abode was broken 
up ; and when I last passed by—there 
was a bill ‘ To Let’ in the window. 

Yes, Miss Miggs,—I soliloquized, 
you thought to live alone in a blessed 
isolation, entirely independent of your 
neighbours: but it will not do; we 
are too gregarious not to be for ever 
at the mercy of Next-door. 

And how loudly this ccnsideration 
preaches brotherly kindliness even to 
the most selfish natures; nobody can 
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long continue to hold aloof, and be 
the quiet unit amidst our universal 
chaos of cares, and schemes, and 
disturbances. Manage as we may, 
we are mixed up with other people; 
and what they do, and what they are, 
are matters that re-act upon our hap. 
piness. 


WOMAN’S RIGIITs. 


I have introduced you very slightly 
to Miss Miggs. You will now bk 
called upon to make that distinguished 
woman’s more particular acquaint. 
ance. I say, Woman’s, advisedly, 
not Lady’s. Aspasia Miggs is proud 
of being a and affects 
to be offended when addressed even 
by the common title of Miss—‘ af. 
fects” being here again uttered most 
advisedly, seeing that her secret soul 
rejoices in the youthful imputation. 

That love of juvenility crops out in 
the Miggs’s Bloomer costume ; which 
(I will do her the justice to say, with 
no small courage) she dared to adopt 
some two years ago, and persists in to 
this hour. It is an amusing, if not 
exactly a pleasing, spectacle to see 
the fair creature, as I have often seen 
her, marching in our High-street; 
where, folks having at length become 
accustomed to the sight, she now 
daily masquerades unmolested. Time 
was when there were titters, though, 
and rude boys would follow in her 
wake, as the virgin of fifty-five trotted 
manfully along in shortest skirt and 
trouserettes ; while her severe fea- 
tures, intellectually lamped with spec- 
tacles, and flanked by flaxen plaits 
of purchased hair, were topped and 
shaded by that most hideous of hats, 
a whole Leghorn. And then the com- 
manding elevation of her angular 
figure, and the sepulchral depths of 
her voice, and the mysterious rude- 
ness (she remembered once to have 
heard it called bya sarcastic flatterer, 
majesty) of her manners ; and altoge- 
ther, the all-overishness (English for 
tout-ensemble) of Aspasia Miggs must 
be admitted, as above, to be more 
amusing than positively pleasant. 

My heading will have prepared you 
for the great Miggsian hobby, glory, 
and vocation—her championship of 
woman’s rights. She did not at all 
hold with a certain excited poetess, 
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who thought fit to depose before the 
magistrate, some while ago, that 
she had “ no rights—nothing but 
wrongs ;"—whereat the crowd ac- 
daimed immensely. No! the Miggs 
stood up stoutly for her sex’s public, 
te, political, and universal equal 
ights with man. She wasn’t to be 
off with such shams as the wo- 
man’s special sphere of home, mo- 
therly duties, wifelike affections, 
pursing the nasty sick, or teaching 
stupid children: delicacy is an im- 
, retirement a cowardice, re- 
fnement hypocritical, and gentleness 
. Active duty, sir, for the 
citizen ; mental discipline, sir, for the 
moral being, &c., &c., &c. I never 
could stand Aspasia’s eloquence. 

Once, however, and very lately, I’ve 
had a full feed of it; and I really 
think it has extinguished all hope, 
even in the Miggs’s mind, of a resus- 
citation of the woman’s rights’ topic 
in our country town for all time to 
cme. Hear what has happened. 

That naughty flatterer alluded to 
above— Charles Larkins,—persuaded 
our fair champion to give a lecture in 
ow Music Hall on her favourite 
theme : a little soft-sawder as to the 
hereditary genius of an Aspasia, a 
few delicate hints about the grandeur 
of her personal appearance, a respect- 
ful approbation of her views, and a 
warm appeal to her manifest respon- 
sibility as her sex’s champion in the 
premises,—and actually the wicked 

had succeeded in getting Miss 
Miggs to exhibit her beauty and her 
doquence before that most critical 
ad unpleasant of all audiences—one’s 
friends and neighbours. 

We all went; and such a crowd 
was never before seen in Milford, nor 
sich an evening’s discordant enter- 
tainment ever provided in that hall of 

ony. 

The Miggs,—I will be just,—stood 
up like a hero ; the bare platform (for 
larkins had feloniously removed the 
wual table, substituting asmall dumb- 
Waiter at side, with a water-jug and 
glass on it)—that bare, green-baized 

orm had not a shred of charita- 
screen to hide the masculine 
habiliments. The strong gas-lamps, 
just over her head, shed a ghastly 
glare on those stern features, reveal- 
tah every imperfection all too faith- 

y; the crowd, breathlessly hushed, 

wd (I will say) respecting her 
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courage as more than they calculated 
on, were nevertheless quite up to the 
fun of the thing; and the orator, no- 
thing daunted, with a proud gleam 
upon her lips as master of the posi- 
tion, firmly and sepulchrally began 
thus, with occasional glances at a 
manuscript on the waiter :— 

“Citizens of Milford,” said she— 
*fellow-beings ! I stand here to vin- 
dicate my sex’s honorr, to claim of 
tyrant man the long forgotten rights 
of woman (hear). Too truly has he 
styled himself her master, degrading 
into his domestic drudge, by the 
merest brute force, her lofty spirit 
and her mind superior (hear, hear). 
What? Does he not demean her noble 
moral power and intellectual might 
by the cares of his cookery and the 
bringing up of his babies?) What? I 
say, does he not deny her that highest 
prerogative of humanity—a seat in 
Parliament ? (hear, hear, loudly, from 
Larkins, and universally great en- 
thusiasm)—a seat in the glorious halls 
of Parliament, I say, where, with the 
greatness of offended majesty, she 
might legislate for nations yet un- 
born, in all the dignity and grandeur 
of calm womanhood, and in the self- 
controlling, self-forgetting moral” —— 

“Twig her trousers !” squealed a 
little boy. 

Instantly, like a shell from a mor- 
tar, the elevated Aspasia had hurled 
the heavy water-jug, tantalizingly too 
near her offended right hand, in the 
direction of that small offender ; but, 
missing aim, it lighted on the reverend 
baldness of her most enthusiastic vo- 
tary, Dr. Newsaw, cutting his head 
open ! 

Such ascene of mingled terror, and 
laughter, and utter confusion as en- 
sued passes belief. The Miggs, fran- 
tically excited, leapt upon the crowd 
like an amazon of Dahomey,and allthe 
male philosopher was merged in the 
feminine fury. Right and left she 
dealt no bloodless blows, thoroughly 
roused to a tornado of passion by the 
shouts and jibes and tumult; and 
finally made her way through the 
mob, with her torn garments fluttering 
behind like a Red Indian in his war 
gear,—so rushing homewards, the 
unvanquished champion of woman’s 
rights. 

** Rsop,” whispered Charles Lark- 
ins to me, “what a splendid com- 
panion-picture in history for the 
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justum et tenacem oe virum 
Miss Miggs’s self-controlling woman- 
hood suggests, eh ?” 

“My mischievous friend,” said I, 
* Brutus’s dignified death was nothing 
to this finale. How much the gentle 
sex must feel obliged to sweet Aspasia! 
I'll tell you a very short story in 
point, Charles. My sister’s lap-dog, 
a long-eared little female spaniel, was 
ambitious of succeeding to old Thun- 
derer, the yard-dog mastiff, lately de- 
ceased. His bright brass collar, his 
rattling chain, his extensive kennel 
had attractions for self-confident Fa- 
tima; and, through the mediation of 
nephew Robert, who intuitively per- 
ceived the spaniel’s whim, and al- 
ways likes to be kind to his mo- 
ther’s pets, the candidate was success- 
ful, and duly installed, however ri- 
diculously. But a poaching felon 
who robs henroosts hereabouts, and 
whom Thunderer’s deep-mouthed bay 
had often diverted from felony, 
watching his chance, coaxed Fatima 
with a merry-thought, wrung her 
neck, and safely cleared the hen- 
house.” 


DRESS. 


When, if ever, is the grand pictu- 
resque revolution to come about in 
our male attire? When ever again, 
as erst in the Pamela days, will noble- 
men and gentlemen be privileged to 
wear their own heraldic colours, or 
otherwise appear garmented more 
gaily for social seasons, than in the 
** niger, vel subfuscus” of modern 
fashions? I protest, ata recent male 
dinner party, each of us looked like 
an undertaker, all in black with a 
white choker ; and I took a marquis 
for a waiter. innocently and ignorant- 
ly claiming of him in the hall my hat 
and cloak. How should my rusticity 
have discerned his lordship? Let us 
wear our crests for some token of dis- 
tinguishment—gold bullion waistcoat 
buttons surcharged with the Smithian 
gritfon will do for me—and not be 
afraid of coming out in our family 
colours ; this puritanical perpetual 
black, however suited to a funeral, 
should be excluded from our festival 
occasions. We laugh at vain little 
Noll Goldsmith’s peach coloured suit, 
and think scorn even of a more 
modern blue coat with brass buttons ; 
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but verily we must quickly 

back to some such livelinesse 8, or thd 
whole civilized world will go mela 
choly-mad. Why don’t our lad 


command us to dress less gloomily 
I will say, though, the fair butterfj 
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Tailors and hosiers should invent$ 
model man, a model case I meanfy 
man, something gayer, more cony 
nient, more distinguishing than oy 
modern garments. How needlessif 
we are bridled up about the neck 
how straitened tight in every oned 
our four limbs ; how be-chimner 
potted above, how beheeled beloy 
how begirt and _ be-buttoned 
around! Everything ’s wrong if yo 
come to judge it rightly ; and in the 
free days, when a tyrannical Brun 
mell is an antiquarian impossibility 
we want the bold inventor to ari 
who shall find us fitting garments. 

First, however, let us claim tl 
natural honours of the beard—thd 
noble, masculine, becoming, comfort 
able beard. O, the mean flunkeys d 
custom we have all been these many 
gene rations, to have shaved all sorely 
away, and endured to look like sneaks 
rather than men, all because a Frend 
king couldn’t grow a beard, ands 
set the false fashion of smoothness 

England is always a century behint 
the continent for fashions. 

Some of us will live to see great 
changes, and for my part, the simply 
comfortable is my law. If my nephew 
Robert, as more juvenile, thinks fitto 
consult the picturesque also, he is 
quite right, and I hope he'll invent 
it. 

And how about our ladies? 
pily, the short red petticoat move 
ment does restore to us Astrea’ 
sweet suggestive ancle, and redeem 
our fairer moieties from the unworthy 
work of scavengers ; but that redur 
dant crinoline is the feminine absurl- 
ity of the day. However, what ca 
one expect from those picturesqut 
martyrs who prefer head rheumatisil 
to wearing abonnet ! Or, even less be 
comingly, who earry an extinguisher! 
There are a thousand graceful and 
convenient head-garnitures,  whicll 
none of our modistes are classical 
enough to remember, nor sufficiently 
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tasteful to discover. But beauty re- 
mains beautiful anyhow, and that’s a 
comfort at all events. 
Then for our poor artizans and 
rusticals, how much better and wiser 
way were the blouse and old 
Detoworked smock-frock, than, as 
now, the affectation of a higher class 
guit in our cast-off garments. Till you 
gme to the vulgar face and coarse 
hands, and note the general awkward 
bearing, our ploughmen of a aeneey 
might, for cut and broadcloth, be mo- 
mentarily taken for gentles ; but it 
is all a bad sham, and they’re not 
emfortablein such a dishonesty. It’s 
no charity in a gentleman, giving 
away his old clothes to the country 
; there are plenty of seedy gentle- 
men—honest poor clerks in especial 
—to whom such gifts would be more 


welcome as more fitting. J, fac stile. 


FASHION, 


Who on earth can this be, sailing 
down the town, in all the last ex- 
tremes of feminine fashion ? 

Our strong-mind friend, Aspasia 


Migs Impossible ! 
et, as usual in such cases, our 


moral impossibility is a physical fact, 
nevertheless. 

She has utterly abjured Bloomer- 
ism ever since that luckless lecture :; 
and behold her now in the most ex- 
tensive crinoline, sweeping the streets, 
while her stern facial outline with 
the yellow locks is exhibited in fear- 
ful prominence, backed by the ghost 
of a bonnet ! 

Miracles 
and fact is, 
than fiction. 

What an extraordinary thing fash- 
ion is, to be sure! How could a 
lover’s eye have ever tolerated his 
beloved’s beauty in the hideous high- 
waist and coal-scuttle head-dress of 
the Regent’s day ? Or later, in the 
Waspish boddice and _ shoulder-of- 
7 sleeves of our fourth Wil- 
lam? And what will our grand- 
thildren think of our taste now, in 
destroying all proportions of the fe- 
male form, and makiug of our charm- 
ers a mere mass of distended milli- 

? 
« We males usually consult the com- 
fortable, or the useful, or the cheap, 


do sometimes happen ; 
now and then, stranger 
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or the unobtrusive in our garments ; 
with, of course, a sprinkling of ex- 
ceptional cases, which, however, never 
become to usarule. The follies and 
affectations of a few tailorized effemi- 
nate youths die out with men. But, 
so far as I can judge, extremes are 
absolutely and always epidemic with 
our weaker moieties, and no absur- 
dity has been invented which has not 
been followed by them universally, 
and pronounced the very flower of 
fashion. If a foolish young fellow 
chooses to sport a red waistcoat, we 
do not find all his friends, the sur- 
rounding clerks and counter-jumpers, 
robin-breasted too; but let one fe- 
male innovate in the matter of a 
scarlet petticoat, and forthwith the 
whole sex affects the livery of Baby- 
lon. Certainly, this abject imitative- 
ness is the creditable to 
ihe mental capacity of our fair en- 
slavers ; arguing the dependent spirit, 
gregariousness, love of praise, fear 
to stand uncircled by the multitude, 
&e., &e. 

I’m afraid Aspasia’s hobby of wo- 
man’s majesty is as much scandalised 
by her present vain-gloriously in- 
flated muslin, as lately by those 
3loomer continuations, and the hur- 
ricane of temper that blew up her 
eloquence. 


reverse of 


THE NETTLE iN THE NOSEGAY. 

A nettle asked the gardener to put 
it into a nosegay. Our learned Scot 
(with an early dram of whiskey dis- 
sing him to good-nature) remem- 
oad kindly how his childhood had 
liked it as green-meat in his mother’s 
kail-pot, considered medicinally how 
good its yellow roots are against spr ing- 
rash, and looked back antiquarianly 
to the primeval days when the 
Romans warmed their Italian hides, 
by rubbing themselves hot with net- 
tles, against our chilling British fogs. 
The nettle had many excellent and 
interesting qualities, so as gardener 
wanted a bit of lively green just 
there, and was slightly obfuscate das 
usual, he placed a tidy leaf or two at 
the apex of his young mistress’s 
bouquet. The consequence may safely 
be predicted : a stung nose, the then 
reigning Anastasia’s own ‘imperious 
Roman, in the middle of a ball-room 
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too, looked to the irate young lover, 
De Solus, so entirely a premeditated 
outrage, that the peccant nosegay was 
forthwith burnt; and, no doubt, 
Macdougall got his discharge next 
morning. , 

Aye, put dandelion into your salad, 
on the plea of wholesomeness, or a 
little pinch of rue to be tonical ; and 
see how you inevitably spoil the mix- 
ture. 

And now, after the fashion of those 
antique pictures which have legends 
dotted over them to describe what’s 
what, let us clumsily interpret our 
parable. How many schools are 
spoilt by one loose boy; how many 
youngsters in the 10th Buffers have 
een corrupted by its incorrigible 
major; how many small social clubs 
owe their rude bad character to one 
overbearing bully; how many home- 
circles are vext and every disposition 
therein soured by some one uncon- 
genial ingredient. The nosegay is 
utterly spoilt, in spite of its many 
other beauties; the salad must be 
flung away, with all else of excellence 
quite wasted. Be it from nettlesome 
irritability, or the calumniating tooth 
of constitutional uncharitableness in 
a frequent dent-de-lion, or the hope- 
less neighbourhood of a rueful melan- 
choly—that “ broken spirit” pro- 
nounced upon the highest authority 
to be intolerable ; the whole mass is 
made unpleasant by one morsel, 
whereof the evil influences pervade 
its every part. That school becomes 
tainted throughout ; the 10th Buffers 
is the most dissolute in the service ; 
those R.R., ze. rough-rider, club- 
members, carry with them into every 
circle the manners of their over- 
crowing bully-president ; these home- 
circles are thoroughly infected by the 
ill-temper, censoriousness, or selfish- 
ness of some one presiding evil genius 
in each. 

Alas ! that good is never so catching 
as evil: alas, that bad examples are 
ever so prolific of imitators, while the 
better breed but few disciples. 


THE JAY AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Millions of ages ago (for I suspect 
all this sort of thing took place some- 
where about the just-hither-side of 
Never), the little bird we now calla 
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nightingale had a bright blue tuft 
upon its head and no idea of singing; 
while the jay was robed all in russet 
as a thrush, but sang far more 
sweetly. One day, in a great assem. 
bly of the birds, the jay fell in love 
with that same skyblue bonnet of the 
nightingale, and the latter being 
wise rather than vain (qualities re- 
versed in jay aforesaid), it was mu. 
tually agreed after the meeting that, 
in consideration of nightingale’s tuft 
being grafted into jay’s wings, their 
voices also should be interchanged. 
So it comes to pass in these latter 
days of creation, that the nightingale’s 
song is so sweet, and the jay’s wing 
so gay. And wisdom ever since has 
justified the modest little brown 
bird's choice, making her sought out 
by princes; casting scorn upon the 
silly jay, who for all her gaiety is but 
counted as one among the vermin 
nailed upon barn-doors. And I think 
I know a certain Swedish nightingale, 
and a certain Spanish jay, whose 
guardian fays at birth must have 
similarly interchanged advantages ; 
the one taking all hearts with her 
sweet song, the other, with her 
cachuca, luring eyes only ; the one 
lovable in plainness, the other having 
blue feathers in her wings enow, but 
voiced and charactered like yonder 
jay. 

Out of a gigantic holly on our 
downs, a pair of jays sprang croak- 
ing as I trotted by ; whence this 
fable : and the next was born of the 
same ride ; for I crossed the Ripple- 
burn, and, in doing so, nearly rode 
over a swimming water-rat, 


TICKET-OF-LEAVERS, 


Modern naturalists (teste Professor 
Bell, British Quadrupeds, page 321) 
vindicate the common water-rat from 
the ignominy of being a rat at all, 
vowing that it should be called the 
“vole,” and giving it credit for belong- 
ing absolutely to the Beaver family, 
the Castoride, and not at all to that 
of the Rat, the Muride. It is harm- 
less, cleanly, and lives upon a vege- 
table diet. After, then, this learned 
preface, hear a short fable for the 
times. 

A poor little persecuted Vole came 
to the only known representative of 
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ing Lion now recognized in England, 

fe ast and complained before 
viceregal throne of the evils it 
wasundeservedly suffering, from being 
gamfounded with the foul land-rat ; 
body, cats, dogs,and men, andall, 
ed at its destruction, and sins 
laid to its charge whereof it was 

ite innocent. 

But Viceroy Mastiff, gazing full at 
the complainant, said, ‘ Really, Mr. 
Vole, I don’t see what can be done 
for you; we are certainly bound to 

leye you not a rat upon such 
most respectable testimony ; but, as 
gertainly, you look so like one, that 
] myself for instance can scarcely 
pegist the pleasurable duty of nipping 
youon the spot. This is a world 
Wherein appearances go a very great 
way ; and as you are so like the real 

e, our common filthy scavenger 
;80 very like, that only scientific 
qyea can tell the differences between 
twain ; my best advice to you is get 
gut of the way as soon as possible. 
We cannot pause for nice distinctions ; 
war is proclaimed universally against 
tats ; and if you are so hardly distin- 
guishable from that vile race, you 
must take the consequences, or make 
urself scarce at the speediest.” 
hen I heard Lord Mastiff deliver 
that judgment, I wondered whether 
it might not be quite as applicable to 
reformed Ticket-of-leavers, and their 
dbyious wisdom as to emigration forth- 
With. No one doubts there may be 
voles among the rats, but seeing that 
they all, the yer ougeet no less 
the incorrigible, bear that foul 
mat-like badge of convictism, society’s 
wndiscriminating prudence resolves 
to banish them all wholesale ; only 
favouring the reformed by giving 
them a new colonial home, while the 
hopelessly incurable shall get only a 
new colonial prison. 


DOCKING. 


Time was when your farrier docked 
your horse’s tail, and time is when 
ou yourself with suicidal hand still 
a. off the honours of your own 


beard ; both being manifest bar- 
Darisms, as shall be seen anon; but 
the horse has had natural justice done 
his proportions before his rider. 
Man’s turn will soon come too, 
VOL, XLIX——NO, CCXCII, 
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In the Sir Charles Grandison era 
of novels, one reads of the hero, re- 
markably enough, “ wearing his own 
hair ;” and that, by way of mystery, 
“in a buckle.” And, now-a-days, if 
a scamp is taken up for swindling, 
his appearance before the beak is 
pretty usually announced in the Herald 
as “wearing his moustachios,” as if 
that should be any way more scampish 
or wonderful than wearing his eye- 
brows ! I hope to live to see the day 
when men may really look masculine 
without attracting notice, and Anglo- 
Saxondom universally assert its 
ancient privilege of a thatched upper 
lip instead of the conventional bare- 
ness, fit alone for eastern eunuchs. 

How foolishly, too, and in what 
strange diverseness have men shaved 
in all times and places ! Tartary and 
the Red men nourish exclusively the 
scalplock ; just where Popish priest- 
oe as exclusively shaves. The 
Medicean fashion was to clear away 
all but a round poll-cap ; while friars 
suffer only that same circular fringe 
to stand: all the East honours the 
beard and cherishes it, even in hot- 
test climates ; all the west and 
northernly scrape and hew it away, 
to the manifest consumptiveness of 
nations ; who, b millions, make 
necks and noses bare against our 
wintry rheums and catarrhs — an 
especially English folly, now in slow 
process of dying out. 

Combing and trimming with all 
duteous care in cleanliness, and some 
reasonable change in the fashion of 
vestments,—and really for health’s 
sake, and for more or less of manly 
dignity and decoration, the beard 
movement ought rapidly to swell toa 
revolution, But we are a very slow 
people ; and a cowardly too, as to im- 
puted affectations ; so (except in the 
rarer cases of moral courage or its 
brassy imitation, impudence) every- 
body still goes on sorely shaving 
away his neck-and-ear-glands’ com- 
forter, his natural respirator, his 
chapt-lips’ protector, his toothache’s 
anodyne ; and all this not for good- 
looks’ sake, but just the opposite. 
Foolish fashion ! Louis was beardless 
by nature, and so the cringing cour- 
tiers shaved ; and my great namesake 
must have had premonition of all this 
when he wrote his parable of the rat 
that had lost his tail. Do let us all 
abjure docking ; AZsop’s precept 

It 
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herein shall not, at all events, be quit 
of Smith’s example. 


THE LITTLE WORLD. 


When astronomers calculate an 
orbit, they take all due account of 
rturbations. The little world, newly 
ound out by them, ought (they know 
it exactly) to travel just in such a 
curve and just at such a pace, but it 
doesn’t ; in spite of weights and mea- 
sures and forces and quantities and 
vities, and all, it doesn’t ; simply 
use those petty independent ar- 
rangements are constantly being dis- 
turbed by the influence of other bigger 
worlds all round it. 

Now, I wish biographers would act 
upon the same true principle. The 
judge the certain little world which 
their telescopes are prying at far too 
strictly as a self-poised, untrammelled, 
unvext sphere ; answerable inexcusa- 
bly for every halting and hastening, 
for every liability to attraction and 
repulsion, for every inclination to the 
right hand or to the wrong; taking 
no account of the strange combina- 
tion of influences, good or bad, which, 
after all said, go far to make each one 
of us what we are. 

O, friends ! let us not judge hastily 
nor harshly; the Omniscient alone sees 
truly of us all: He only can discern 
how different we might each be under 
other skies and mixt with other men : 
He can make allowance for the 
wretched offspring of depravity, 
swaddled in ina want or wanton 
drunkenness ; for how can that poor 
infant help its evil growing-up? He 
can calculate advantages showered on 
the child of wealthy piety; for it 
were shame and sin, indeed, to coun- 
teract such happy influences. 

Well, thought I, jogging home late 
one night, with the breathing earth 
fast asleep all round me, and the 
bright eyes of the star-lit heaven wide 
awake above—I wonder whether any 
one of my friends takes any such 
kindly wise count of Alsop; and I 
wonder whether! myself ever thought 
of any one so reasonably. 

Consider perturbations: rank, pride; 
infamy, hate ; wealth, inordinate self- 
indulgence; want, theft, meanness, 
and misery ; peace, an efflorescence of 
all the virtues ; worry, an irritation 
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boiling up all manner of bitternesses, 
These, as persample, are in each case 
cause and consequence. 

Consider perturbations. Every man 
is his own little world—a fearful 
whole, but inextricably bound, and 
meshed, and netted up with others, 
Talk of liberty! As well might one 
of those stars up above waltz out of 
its orbit, as one of us escape from the 
fetters of circumstance. And there 
is a spiritual circumstance, quite as 
trammelling as the physical: not to 
rise to highest themes, as graces, 
ministrations, inspirations; nor to 
dive down to lowest, as evil eyes, 
magisms, or magnetisms: not to 
trench also on such material physics 
as influences of health and complexion 
and weather, wherein thedigestiveand 
meteorological forces stand the far-off, 
nay, the very present causes of most 
present consequences. There is also 
and ey about every one of 
us an atmosphere of spiritual circum- 
stance centrifugally or centripetally 
all but omnipotent in matters of hu- 
man affection. 

How different in the way of per- 
turbation is the intimate companion- 
ship of a calm, good, loving friend, 
from that of one, however affection- 
ate in his way, contentious, irritable, 
selfishly impulsive ! How many 
wives, how many husbands, how 
many fathers, how many children, do 
not at once perceive (if only the dis- 
contented fancy strikes them) that 
they would as individuals be entirely 
different in spirit and in life, but for 
their constraining bonds of spiritual 
circumstance : for good, or for evil, 
there would be wondrous changes, 
were such influences otherwise. 

O the unwritten martyrdoms of pa- 
tience of many holy wives, of many 
duteous children! And let not com- 
mon gallantry be false enough to 
flinch from testifying also to some 
small patience of the men. My hump, 
and other sorts of luck, have merci- 
fully saved shrewd A®sop hitherto: 
but he has heard of and believes in 
wonderful exploits of temper. Some- 
body has somewhere suggested the 
expediency of writing (by way of 
counterpicture to the lives of great 
men) the lives of the wives of great 
men. For the honour of woman- 
hood—and Atsop dearly prizes it, 
and loves it, and esteems it highly, 
when, and as, and as much as he pos- 
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sibly can,—I implore that mischievous 
ter to hold his stupid tongue ; 

for I would not have the sex dis- 
; seeing that however for- 

we are "30m to suppose ordi- 

nary men may have been in wedlock, 
geniuses, at all events, have proved 
milucky. Have we not proverbially 
on our tongues the furious Xantippe 
of noble old Socrates, the capricious 
Powell of Milton, Richard 
Hooker’s wicked wife who burnt half 
the Ecclesiastical Polity for spite, 
Palissy’s plague, and Wesley’s,—ay, 
and Job’s, and Moses’, and David's, 
and Abraham’s too, and Adam’s? 
Why did Shakspeare, think you, 
leave to his wife, in his last will and 
testament, nothing whatever except 
“my best brown bed with the furni- 
ture?” A barren jointure, it would 
gem; but inquire of Mr. Caudle. 
It was a biting legacy that, suggestive 
of a thousand curtain-lectures happily 
then relinquished to the enemy— 
where, all alone, she might lie awake 
¢@ nights, and ruminate on the glorious 
‘achievement of Shakspeare’s great 
love killed by Ann Hathaway’s vo- 
ciferated logic! O yes—truly yes,— 


all these great names, as well as 
sundry others not entirely so famous, 
were verily most great in this ; that 
each of that highly respectable mul- 
titude had thecontinuous perturbation 
of a terrific wife—a more frightful 
comrade than my happy bachelorship 


knoweth. And yet, as I jog along 
musing, my thought can easily real- 
ize such weaied worry ; and my 
charity may well account thereby for 
divers aberrations as to social amia- 
bility and usefulness among some cer- 
tain of the many little worlds I wot 
of. Even as nothing is nearer Para- 
dise than married happiness—the 
gentle, loving, pure, and sensible wife, 
mated with the noble, kind, honest, 
and wise husband ; so can be nothing 
be liker to its hot antithesis than 
wedded worry ; the loud, uncharita- 
ble, jealous, and silly woman, or man 
‘or there be such in the male, too, I 
bt not), linked with all sorts of the 
Opposite qualities. A true and ex- 
quisite martyrdom this; for if both 
are bad, and therefore neither cares, 
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there is less worldly misery, though 
more other worldly punishment : for 
in that case both go to the devil se- 
parately or together. 

My “little world,” however, is 
oe to be a redeemed one, and 
subject only in its tidal and such 
lunatic affairs to a lost and rebel 
moon. I would judge, therefore, fairly 
of itshindrances, itsimpulses, its many 
variations only under influence. 

What, AXsop! would you be the 
quiet, well-conditioned, true-hearted, 
and right-minded fellow you are, if 
your midnight couch were scared by 
ying jealousies, or your waking pil- 
low made headachy by worries, repe- 
titions, and tempers? Could you be 
wise, if perpetual tongue made study 
impossible, or holy, if ditto banished 
quiet, and caused prayer to be im- 
practicable ? 

I am not a father-confessor ; but 
my humpbacked shrewdness discerns 
without a wink that many of my 
married friends could (but they won’t) 
acknowledge to at least as much as 
this; but, as I said, they won't. 
There is a league. Not a man among 
them, nor woman either—(honour to 
the martyrs—honour to such holy 
men and women—patient, patient, 
often beyond endurance !) not one will 
turn queen’s evidence. Their loyalty 
is silent. 

However, remember, every one of 
you, that I, AXsop Smith, am but a 
snarling re whom the girls de- 
spise, full of riddles, fables, and other 
silly matters nobody listens to, and 
of not even common sense. O dear,no ! 
having neitherexperience, nor worldly 
wisdom, nor discernment. Judge me, 
ye that to superadded money cares, 
and haply toothache, or dread of dis- 
grace, or sense of responsibility, or, 
worst of all, the over-wrought literary 
brain, with touches of angina pectoris, 
have, moreover, and as an additional 
cross to bear, the excruciating ap- 
pendix of a bed-and-board companion, 

rivileged to worry without stint. 

udge old AZsop, and say whether he 
can be right or wrong in his estimate 
of unqualified charity with reference 
to the perturbations of most men’s 
little worlds, 
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“WHO WROTE THE EARLIER WAVERLEY NOVELS ?”* 


To the question propounded by Mr. 
William John Fitzpatrick, we reply, 
‘Most unequivocally, Sir Walter 
Scott.” Sir Walter Scott claimed 
the sole and undivided authorship of 
these celebrated works. That he was 
capable of writing the disputed no- 
vels is demonstrated not only by his 
poetical and historical works but by 
those splendid works of fiction the 
authorship of which is not made the 
subject of dispute. The circumstances 
of their composition are fully detailed 
in his Life and Letters, while all the 
traditions and facts upon which they 
were founded are related in the His- 
torical Introductions to the works in 
question. These novels, moreover, 
are the express image of the mind of 
Sir Walter Scott, the exact reflec- 
tion of his experience, his studies, 
and his tastes. Add to this, that all 
the original manuscripts were in his 
handwriting, all the proceeds of the 
original copyrights were appropriated 
to his use, all the glory of Wa- 
verley for a quarter of a century 
has been centred exclusively in him ; 
and we shall have an accumulated 
presumption of authorship, which 
cannot be rejected without throwing 
doubt and suspicion over half the 
authorship in our literature. 

All these presumptions Mr. Fitz- 
patrick proposes to set aside. He 
professes to haye shown “on evi- 
dence amounting to moral demonstra- 
tion, that Sir Walter Scott’s relation 
to Waverley, Guy Mannering, Rob 
Roy, the Antiquary, and the ‘Tales of 
my Landlord, was that of an editor.” 
What Mr. Fitzpatrick’s notions of 
‘moral demonstration” may be, we 
cannot tell; but this we know, that 
if evidence, such as that on which 
he relies, were tendered in a crimi- 
nal prosecution the bill would be 
instantaneously ignored by the com- 
mon sense of every grand jury in 
the realm. Before entering on the 


analysis of this evidence, however, 
we cannot refrain from animadvert- 
ing on the utter insensibility which 
Mr. Fitzpatrick displays as to the 
grave importance of the fact which 
he professes to have established. The 
works of a man of genius arenot only 
a monument to his own glory, they 
area monument of the intellectual 
dignity of the human race. <A man 
of genius, whatever his intellectual 
eminence, is after all a man, and any 
diminution of his glory is pro tanto 
a lowering of human nature in its 
own estimation, a sinking of the 
standard of itscapabilitiesand powers. 
The applicability of this remark to 
the present case is obvious. Deny- 
ing that Scott was the author of the 
Scotch novels is denying that Shak- 
speare was the author of Lear, oi 
Hamlet, of Othello, and Macbeth. 
At one stroke we deprive him of half 
his glory, and that, the better half. 
Nor will the analogy insisted upon 
by Mr. Fitzpatrick endure inspec. 
tion. “ Canova,” he says, “‘ always 
employed a workman to execute in 
rough whatever piece of sculpture his 
fancy planned. It was the statu- 
arist’s finishing touch that gave life 
and spirituality to the conception.” 
But the two cases are widely dif- 
ferent. In the case of the statuary 
the material is supplied by nature; 
and the conception once formed, all 
the preliminary operations on the 
block might be performed by mere 
mechanical appliances. In the case 
of the author, on the contrary, if we 
may employ the language of the me- 
aphysicians, both the matter and the 
form of his conceptions must be sup- 
plied by his own genius. The rich 
and luxuriant fancy which detects a 
thousand subtle analogies, the genial 
wit and humour which develope a 
thousand unexpected contrasts, the 
quick observation, and the retentive 
memory which note a thousand 
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An Essay, showing on evidence amounting to 


moral demonstration, that Sir Walter Scott’s relation to Waverley, Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, 


the Antiquary, and the Tales of my Landlord, was that of an editor. 


patrick. Second edition. 
startling, and well-authenticated facts. 


3y William John Fitz- 


Completely re-written, and strengthened by a mass of new, 
London, 1857. 
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t traits of character, and repro- 
ce a thousand interesting facts ; 
ese are powers as essential to the 

tness of an author as the creative 

oo ation which combines the ma- 
terials supplied by wit, fancy, and 
observation, and developes an ideal 
world. In the case of the Scotch 
novels, indeed, regarded as mere 
works of art, the conception is in 
the highest de gree crude and inart 
ficial ; it is the humour, the slo. 
quence, the descriptive force of the 
successive chapters in which all our 
wonder and admiration are concen- 
tred. Once grant that the materials 
were supplied to Scott, once grant 
that Scott was merely the editor of 
these delightful works, and you leave 
him no property in their glory. Sut 
according to Mr.Fitzpatrick, even the 
neral conception of these fictions, 
such as it is, was the work of others, 
and Sir Walter Scott is thus de- 
ed from the rank of the greatest 
writer of his ¢ age to that of some ob- 
scure “reader” on the provincial press. 
But this is not all. if the intellectual 
glory of a great man is a bequest 
committed to the guardianship of 
terity, much more is the moral 
dignity of his character the care of 
succeeding ages. Of all the literary 
imen that have illustrated this cen- 
tury, Sir Walter Scott alone, as faras 
his moral character is concerned, has 
hitherto esc: wea ifts of calumny 
ind scandal. While Byron was de- 
hounced as a libertine ; while Words- 
worth and Southey were reviled as 
fenegades ; while Shelley was hunted 
downas Pantheist and Atheist; while 
even the genial and inoffensive cha- 
racter of Moore could not preserve 
him from bei ing sneered at as a lac- 
ey ; Scott, by the manliness of his 
Character and the chivalrous eleva- 
tion of his mind, not only attracted 
Kboubdless admiration for his wri- 
tings but evoked an enthusiastic sen- 
timent of personal regard. How will 
that character be affected in the eyes 
of posterity, if the “ ioral denionstra- 
tion” of Mr. Fitzpatrick be once ad- 
mitted? In an assemblage of all that 
Was distinguished for rank and intel- 
lect in Scotland, Sir Walter Scott 
eee himself the sole and un- 
ivided author of those immortal 
works to which his only relation, if 
we may believe Mr. Fitzpatrick, was 
Strictly editorial. If Mr. Fitzpatrick 
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is right in his hypothesis, never was 
a more impudent claim advanced 
since Bathyllus claimed the author- 
ship of the celebrated verses of Vir- 
gil..- Never tas: there ¢ ‘éléarc? ‘cise 
of the ale ves h 102 Bdhis: * "The bee, th’s 
bird, the ox, and the dlisep, alluded 
to in the lines’ which re familiar 16 
evetv schodliboy, revtit wdrkkeda mtore 
exclusive ly for the benefit of others 
than the author of these Scotch 
novels laboured for the benefit of 
Scott. Scott is thus not only de- 
graded from his literary eminence—he 
is degraded to the level of the most 
itiful_plagiarist that ever invested 
finns lf in foreign plumage and arro- 
gated to himse lf the glory of another. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, indeed, seetiis to be 
aware in some measure of the legiti- 
mate results of his imagined disco- 
very. “Query,” he says, with re- 
ference to Sc ott? 8 reported speech at 
the celebrated theatrical dinner, 
“ were these and other words ever 
used in the original speech?” He 
suspects not, and professes to’ have 
** discovered an important corrdbora- 
tion” of his suspicion in a letter ad- 
dressed by Sir Walter Scott to the 
editor of the Edinburgh Weekly Jour- 
nal, But why make a mystery of 
this letter, or found any suspicion 
upon its contents? The letter is 
given in an Appendix to the Intro- 
duction tothe Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate, and Mr. Fitzpatrick’s suspicion 
is negatived by the fact, that Sir 
Walter Scott deliberately incorpo- 
rated into the collected edition of his 
works the newspaper account of the 
theatrical festival, containing as it did 
the emphatic words—“ he meant seri- 
ously to state, that when he said he 
was the author, he was the total and 
undivided author’—“ with the ex- 
ception of quotations, there was not 
a single word that was not derived 
from himself, or suggested in the 
course of his reading.” The infiuence 
which this declaration is calculated 
to exert upon the public mind is so 
manifest that Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
recourse to a variety of expedients in 
order to evade its force. “ Were a 
dispassionate tribunal to investigate 
this question,” he says, “I cannot 
think that Sir Walter’s assurance to 
Lord Meadowbank would be en- 
titled to greater credence than his 
reiterated denials, extending over 
fifteen years, that he had any ‘ lidiid, 
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act, or part’ in the composition of the 
novels.” Is it possible that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick can be sincere in making 
such a statement? That he himself 
attaches no credence to these. re- 
iterated genials is’ ¢tidéat from the 
fact ‘that’ he bélievés: Scctt«to have 
Betr the eiiiter'of the works ia .ques- 
tiot, © Put'iot t¢ insist on so palpable 
an argunientum'’ ad hominihem; “what 
are we to say of the principle 
which Mr. Fitzpatrick lays down 
for the guidance of a dispas- 
sionate tribunal? The man who 
repudiates the authorship of a work 
of which he is in reality the author, 
is guilty of falsehood, it is true, but 
he inflicts injury on no one but him- 
self. The man, on the other hand, 
who claims the authership of a work 
in which he has no interest but that 
of an editor, is not only guilty of 
falsehood—he is also guilty of a 
species of robbery the most con- 
temptible ‘that can be imagined. To 
say that an honourable man would 
be equally likely to be betrayed into 
either of these two courses, is an 
insult to the common sense of man- 
kind. Scott’s vindication of his con- 
duct in denying the authorship of the 
earlier Waverley novels is too well 
known to be reproduced in these 
pages. He plainly regarded the 

averley secret as a species of pro- 

rty which was exclusively his own, 
and which he had a right to defend 
as best he might against the invasions 
of unauthorized curiosity. Whether 
veracity is but a modification of a 
justice is an ethical point which we 
need not stop to determine. The 
question is not whether the course 
adopted by Scott was right, but 
whether it might not be considered 
right by a strictly honourable man. 
This question is easily determined. 
Deviations from veracity similar to 
that which Scott was not ashamed to 
avow have always been regarded as a 
sort of debateable ground between 
the frontier boundaries of right and 
wrong. They were recognized among 
the controversa jura of the inflexible 
Stoics, as well as among the casus 
conscientie of the Schoolmen. Paley 
pronounces them right—Smith admits 
them to be legitimate—all moralists 
since morals were a science have de- 
clared them to be venial. Nor is the 
common sense of mankind in this 
matter at variance with the dictates 
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of philosophy. Evasion, equivoca- 
tion, mystification, are the expedients 
to which every man has recourse in 
order to parry inconvenient questions 
and baffleimpertinent curiosity. These 
expedients may be right or they may 
be wrong; but whether they are right 
or whether they are wrong is foreign 
to the question. Mankind invariably 
make a distinction between those lies 
which are conventionally designated 
“ white,” and those lies which are 
shadowed with a darker hue. The 
case of Scott denying the authorship 
of his own works comes under the 
one category—the case of Scott's 
claiming the authorship of the works 
in which he had no “ hand, act, or 
part,” comes under the other. In the 
former case the great novelist would 
be entitled to an indulgent construc- 
tion of motives—in the other he 
could only be regarded as the object 
of mingled abhorrence and contempt. 
In the one case, at the worst he could 
only be considered as guilty of a fault 
—in the other, he must be branded 
eternally with crime. To obviate the 
force of these remarks, however, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has one expedient 
left—Ramolissement of the brain. 
Scott, it seems, died of the disorder 
which proved uitimately fatal to 
Swift, to Southey, and to Moore. 
Ramolissement of the brain is a slow 
and insidious disease which pecu- 
liarly affects the memory, and when 
he made his celebrated declaration, 
Scott had forgotten his obligations to 
his brother and his brother’s wife. 
Is it possible that such an argument 
can prove anything but the worth- 
lessness of the cause which it is 
brought forward to support? Sir 
Walter Scott made his celebrated 
declaration in 1827. Subsequently 
to that declaration he wrote the 
first series of the Chronicles of the 
Canongate, the Fair Maid of Perth, 
Anne of Geierstein, Count Robert of 
Paris, and Castle Dangerous. Not 
only so, but he wrote his Life of Na- 

leon, his History of Scotland, his 

ales of a Grandfather, his letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft. Add 
to this that he contributed a number 
of detached essays to the Quarterly 
Review, superintended the republica- 
tion of all his works, and added his 
celebrated Historical Introductions. 
And yet in the presence of this ac- 
cumulated evidence of continued 
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memory, if not of continued mental 
, we are called upon to have re- 
course to ramolissement of the brain 
to explain away a fact, the only ob- 
jon to which is its inconsistency 
with a gratuitous hypothesis. This 
theory of ramolissement we may 
tch by the most summary of pro- 
. In the general preface of 
1829, Sir Walter Scott expressly 
alludes to the “‘ report which ascribed 
a great part or the whole of these 
novels to Thomas Scott, Esq., of the 
70th Regiment, then stationed in 
Canada.” And how does Sir Walter 
characterize this report? Mr. Fitz- 
patrick gives a portion of Sir Walter’s 
words, and omits the remainder— 
we give the suppressed declaration. 
He pronounces the report to be “as 
unfounded as the others,” to which 
he had previously given an explicit 
contradiction. If, therefore, it was 
Thomas Scott and his “gifted wife” 
who wrote the earlier Waverley 
novels, the reputation of Sir Walter 
cannot possibly be saved. No theory 
of “ ramolissement” will prove that 
he had forgotten the fact to which he 
expressly alludes—no “ suspicion” 
ill justify us in doubting the exis- 
tence of a claim which was deli- 
berately repeated. Let us, therefore, 
dearly understand what we areabout. 
“I do not aspire,” says Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, ‘‘ with rough unsparing hand 
t tear down the laurels which 
shadow the grave of Scott. My pur- 
- is mainly to collect some off- 
ts(which can well be spared), and 
having searched the churchyard for 
two unioscribed and forgotten graves, 
© set amidst their grass a simple 
Wreath to indicate that genius sleeps 
below.” We cannot accept this com- 
promize. If Scott was not the “total 
and undivided author” of the earlier 
Waverley novels, he was the most 
shameless liar and the most pitiful 
plagiarist upon record. If so let us 
not talk of collecting a few offshoots 
from the laurel that overhangs his 
_. us remove the whole tree, 
root and branch, and plant a 
gibbet in its place. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s answer to the 
mestion “ Who wrote the earlier 
averley novels ?” is, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Scott.” This he professes to 
have established on “ evidence 
amounting to moral demonstration.” 
It is true, he admits, that he possesses 
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“ no autograph dying confession by 
Mr. and ay lon Scott of their 
share in the Waverley novels ;” he ad- 
mits that he has “ no personal know- 
ledge of what, he sincerely believes, 
occurred.” His convictions rest on 
“along and a strong chain of striking 
circumstantial evidence.” Let us pro- 
ceed to estimate its strength. 

In the first place then, what are the 
antecedent probabilities with respect 
to this paradox? Of Mrs, Thomas 
Scott we know actually nothing, 
except that in society she seems to 
have borne the reputation of being 
a very agreeable and accomplished 
person. No admitted work of hers at- 
tests her literary genius; we have no 
evidence that she ever penned a single 
line intended for the press. Her very 
ability to have written a Waverley 
novel is attested by noliterary man--- 
by no man, indeed, to whose judgment 
the world in such a matter would be 
inclined to attach the slightest weight. 
Add to this that the Waverley novels 
are essentially masculine, and that we 
might as well conceive the character 
of Falstaff to have been sketched by 
a lady as the majority of characters 
created by the genius of the Great 
Unknown. With respect to Thomas 
Scott, the case is somewhat different. 
That he was possessed of great powers 
of social humour and a deep insight 
into human character, we tome the 
best of all testimonies—that of his 
celebrated brother. The trustworthi- 
ness of the testimony therefore, which 
has been needlessly accumulated 
upon this point, we at once admit. 

e admit that Tom Scott was a 
fellow of infinite jest—we admit 
that he was the Yorick of the 
mess table—we admit that he was 
likely enough to have been a univer- 
sal favourite in the regiment. But 
there are a few things which we must 
require Mr. Fitzpatrick to admit in 
return. We must require him to ad- 
mit that Tom Scott was one of the 
most desultory of mortals. We must 
require him to admit that Tom Scott 
was overwhelmed with “ the drudgery 
of the paymastership” of a regiment 
on foreign service—(Scott’s Life, page 
331). We must require him to admit 
that Tom Scott was “affected by bad 
health, which wholly unfitted him for 
literary labours even if he could have 
reconciled his patience to the task” — 
(General Preface). We must also re- 
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quire him to admit, what he admitted 
in his first edition but has thought 
proper to suppress in the second, that 
even on the testimony of Tom Scott’s 
friend and brother officer, Colonel 
Kelsall, “ for some years before he 
died his hand shook nervously, in part 
owing to hisfrequent indulgencein the 
pleasures of conviviality.” (First edi- 
tion, page 57 ; second edition, page 63.) 
Now before proceeding to analyse the 
positive evidence adduced by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, we beg to ask one ques- 
tion. Is it likely that this poor 
broken-down convivialist, overwhelm- 
ed with the business of a regiment, 
at a distance from books, cut off from 
intercourse with intellectual society, 
is it likely that this man, whatever 
the genius he had received from na- 
ture, could be author of works which 
Sir Walter Scott, a man of at least 
equal genius, a practised writer, a 
systematic labourer at literary tasks, 
surrounded by literary friends, in the 
centre of an intellectual capital, is 
declared incapable of having per- 
tormed? If we wish to know the 
origin of the report which connected 
the name of Thomas Scott with the 
authorship of the Waverley novels, 
Sir Walter has satisfied our curiosity. 
“ The report,” he says, “ might de- 
rive strength from my having occasion 
to remit to him, in consequence of 
certain family transactions, some con- 
siderable sums of money about the 
period. To which it is to be added, 
that if any person chanced to evince 
particular curiosity on such a sub- 
ject, my brother was likely enough 
to divert himself with practising on 
their credulity.” The first of these 
circumstances seems to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick to afford corroboration to his 
general theory. We can explain it, 
Eotever, by a simpler hypothesis. 
Shortly after the publication of the 
Antiquary, Sir Walter wrote to 
Thomas informing him of the death 
of their elder brother John, and giv- 
ing a formal statement of his pecu- 
niary affairs, from which it appears 
that Thomas Scott was entitled to a 
sum of £3000. If any one will take 
the trouble of reading the whole letter, 
he will see that so far from giving 
any countenance to Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
it directly negatives his hypothesis. 
The man of whom we are called upon 
to believe that his genius two or three 
times a year could throw offa “ crude 
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story” which “would be worth £500,” 
is recommended by his brother not to 
relieve himself from “ the drudgery 
of his paymastership” unless he could 
“ exchange it for something else.” 
But the second portion of the state. 
ment of the General Preface is still 
more worthy of our attention ; the 
more so as Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
thought proper to ignore its existence. 
If Thomas Scott was in the “ habit of 
amusing himself by practising on the 
credulity of his friends”—and_ this 
hypothesis is at least as natural as 
the hypothesis that Sir Walter Scott 
was affected by ramolissement of the 
brain, or that Thomas Scott wished 
to conceal his property from his cre- 
ditors, or that Mrs. Thomas Scott 
was so delicately fastidious as_ to 
shrink from the publicity of author- 
ship, or any other of the thousand 
gratuitous suppositions made in the 
pamphlet before us—if, we say, Tom 
Scott was in the habit of practising 
on the credulity of the military and 
colonial quidnunes by whom he was 
surrounded, the fact at once explains 
away the most startling portion of 
the positive evidence which Mr. Fitz- 
patrick has adduced—the testimony 
of Tom Scott’s brother officers 
and friends. It explains away the 
suspicions of Colonel Mac Donnell 
the testimony of the anonymous tutor 
in Thomas Scott’s family—the re- 
miniscences of “Dr. G - of Elm- 
grove, near Dublin,” the recollections 
of Colonel White—the opinions of 
Colonel Kelsall—the revelations of 
Lieutenant Edward Mahon, late 
the 70th—and the “ impressions” 
“ Peter Colles, Captain, unattached.” 
It explains away, in fact, every jot 
and tittle of the positive evidence 
which Mr. Fitzpatrick has adduced, 
with the exception of that supplied 
by Mr. James Hutton, who tells us 
that a Mrs. Hutton had told him, 
that a Mr. Mac Cullagh had told her 
forty years before, that he had “ re- 
ceived a letter from his sister, Mrs. 
Thomas Scott, in which she admitted 
her husband’s intimate connection 
with the authorship of the Waverley 
novels ; with the exception also of 
that supplied by “‘ a gentleman of the 
strictest honour and integrity,” who 
on one occasion peeped into a letter 
addressed to Captain Scott. 

But let us examine Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
argument more closely. In his 
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gitial commuiicationsto Notes and 
” reprinted “with some trifling 
jon” in the first edition of his 
gamphlet, Mr. Fitzpatrick most dis- 
uously, as we thought at the 
fime, gave a mutilated extract from a 
letter of Scott’s, which seemed to give 
gmme countenance to his theory ; 
dhitting the context by which that 
theory was directly negatived. The 
letter runs thus :— 


Dear Tom —A novel here called Waverley 
jas had enormous success, I send you a 

fy, and will send you another with the 
lard of the Isles, which will be out at Christ- 
fas. The success which it has had, with 
gome other circumstance, has induced people 
To lay the bantling at acertain door 
Where lying store of faults, they'd fain heap 

more.’ 
You will guess for yourself how far such a 
report has credibility ; but by no means give 
the weight of your opinion to the Trans- 
Ailantic public; for you must know there is 
a counter report that you have written the 
gid Waverley. 


Encouraged by the success of this 
fiovel, the third edition of which had 
recently been published, and in- 
flaenced by the high opinion he enter- 
tained of his brother’s talents, Scott 
then proceeds to advise him to write 
anovel embodying his Canadian ex- 
ope and promises, in case he 

id, to revise the MS. and ‘to dispose 
The letter 


of the copy-right. then 


continues : 


Keep this matter a dead secret, and look 
knowing when Waverley is spoken of. Ifyou 
are not Sir John Falstaff, you are as good a 
Man as he, and may therefore face Colville of 
the Dale. You may believe I don’t want to 
Make you the author of a book you have 
fever seen ; but if people will, upon their 
Own judgment,suppose so,and also on their own 
judgment give you £500 to try your hand on 
anew novel, I don’t see that you are a pin’s 
Joint the worse, 


To any unbiassed mind this letter 
is demonstrative of the fact that 
feither Thomas Scott nor his wife 
could have had any idea of the ex- 
istence of Waverley, till they re- 
ceived the foregoing communication 
from Sir Walter. Let us see how 
Mr. Fitzpatrick treats this letter in 
his ieond edition. His treatment of 
it will convey a just conception of the 
et species of ingenuity by 

hich his pamphlet is characterized 
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throughout. In the first place, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick omits the words “ by no 
means give the weight of your opinion 
to the Trans-Atlantic public.” He 
omits the words, “ look knowing 
when Waverley is spoken of.” He 
omits the words, “ I don’t want to 
make you the author of a book you 
have never seen.” But this is not all, 
“A novel here called Waverley,” 
says Sir Walter, “ has had enormous 
success.” “ Waverley at this period,” 
says Mr. Fitzpatrick, “had only medi- 
ocre success, and “ from the context,” 
he says, it is evidentthatthe letter was 
“sent to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott 
for the purpose of cheering and en- 
couraging them.” We canhot well 
imagitie a more gratuitous assertion. 
Scott’s letter was written “ on the 
publication of the third edition” of 
the novel. The first edition of 1000 
copies disappeared in five weeks after 
its publication on the 7th July. A 
second edition of 2000 copies was pro- 
jected by the 24th of the same month, 
and had disappeared by October, 
when the third edition was published. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s interpretation of Sir 
Walter Scott’s letter is too rich a 
treat to be withheld from the reader. 
“Tt is known,” he says, ‘‘ that Thomas 
Scott, like many other literary men, 
was so careless of his papers and of the 
account books appertaining to his of- 
fice, as on one occasion to have 
brought him into a temporary scrape. 
Through the medium of a guatdad 
and cautiously written letter, Walter 
apprised bis brother of the increasing 
sale of a book, in the profits of 
which, as Moore was assured many 
years after, it was designed from the 
first that Thomas Scott should parti- 
cipate. There was no knowing into 
what hands the letter would fall, 
either through the habitual careless- 
ness of Thomas Scott, the precarious- 
ness of postal transit consequent on 
the war then raging in America, or 
asa portion of the correspondence 
which posthumously would doubtless 
be sought to illustrate the life of 
Walter Scott. What man in his 
senses would act on such an interpre- 
tation of motives in the ordinary 
affairs of life ? Every thing is possible, 
as Macaulay says on a similar occa- 
sion, which does not involve a contra- 
diction in terms. This is the utmost 
that can be said in favour of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s hypothesis. 
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Nor is Mr. Fitzpatrick’s argument 
more legitimate or more convincing 
in the case of Guy Mannering. The 
scene of much of Guy Mannering, 
as every body knows, is laid in Gal- 
loway ; and in order to prove that Sir 
Walter Scott was incapable of sketch- 
ing the localities, Mr. Fitzpatrick tells 
us, with all the emphasis of italics, 
that “it is stated in Sir Walter Scott’s 
family, that he never was in Galloway.” 
But what is the real state of the case ? 
Lockhart tells us that in March, 1793, 
Scott proceeded to Galloway, where 
he had not before been, in order to 
make himself acquainted with the 
persons and localities mixed up with 
the case of a certain Rev. Mr. 
M‘Naught, who was about to be tried 
by the General Assembly of the Kirk 
of Scotland ; and he tells us also that 
the list of witnesses comprises several 
of the names of the minor characters 
of the novel (that of M‘Guffog, for 
example)—the very names to which 
Mr. Fitzpatrick alludes “en passant,” 
as exhibiting “traces of a thorough 

rsonal acquaintance with the Gal- 

ovidians.” It is true Lockhart says, 
“the research he had made, with a 
view to pleading this man’s cause, car- 
ried him for the first, and, I believe, 
for the /ast time, into the scenery of 
his Guy Mannering ;” but Lockhart 
does not seem tohave been then aware 
of a fact which he subsequently re- 
cords, that in the summer of 1807 
Scott took “a trip to Dumfries,” in 
company with Mr. Guthrie Wright, 
and spent “two or three days” in 
visiting ‘Sweetheart Abbey, Caer- 
laverock Castle, and some other 
ancient buildings in the neighbour- 
hood,” Caerlaverock Castle, as is ge- 
nerally supposed, being the prototype 
of Ellangowan. But Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
inferences are as solid as his facts are 
accurate. Mrs. Scott, it seems, was 
born at Dumfries--she was intimately 
acquainted with Galloway — the 
family names of some of her ancestry 
appear in the novel — therefore it 
was she who wrote the Waverley 
Novels! Such logic we had thought 
relegated to the domain of low 
comedy and farce. When Box in- 
quires of Cox, “Have you a mole on 
your left shoulder ?” and Cox answers 
the interrogatory with a “No,” Box 
exclaims, “ Then you are my brother.” 
For our part we can see little dif- 
ferenee between the logic of Box and 
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the logic of Mr. Fitzpatrick. Notions, 
however, differ as to what constitutes 
** moral demonstration,” and we leave 
the matter to the decision of the in- 
genious reader. But we have not yet 
done with the novel of Guy Manner. 
ing. Lockhart gives it as his opinion 
that no portion of Guy Mannering 
had been penned before the 25th of 
December, 1814 ; and yet he says that 
before the 18th of January, 1815, 
“two volumes of Guy Mannering had 
been not only written and copied by 
an amanuensis, but printed.” Now 
though no portion of the novel had 
been penned before the 25th of De. 
cember, it is certain that on the 7th of 
November Scott acknowledged the 
receipt of the communication from 
Mr. Train which supplied its ground- 
work ; and it is also certain, from a 
letter addressed by James Ballantyne 
to Miss Edgworth on the 11th, that 
Scott already contemplated the pub- 
lication of a new work of fiction. 
Scott’s mind, therefore, may well be 
supposed to have been brooding over 
Guy Mannering, although he had not 
as yet penned a single page. From 
the 25th of December to the 18th of 
January, Scott had upwards of three 
weeks to write two volumes of his 
novel. Now how does Mr. Fitzpatrick 
discuss this question? “ We will allow 
him, I suppose,” he says, “ at leasta 
week of repose after the intellectual 
labour described by Mr. Lockhart.” 
The remainder of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
argument may be anticipated. ‘‘ Two 
volumes of Guy Mannering,” he ex- 
claims, “composed, written, trans- 
cribed, and printed in sixteen days ! 
The printing and proof correcting 
alone could hardly have been accom- 
plished in twice the time.” Is it pos- 
sible that Mr. Fitzpatrick should have 
undertaken the settlement of the 
authorship of the Waverley Novels, 
without knowing that, in the case of 
all Scott’s prose works, transcription, 
printing, and proof correcting pro- 
ceeded pari passu with composition ! 
The only question to be decided, then, 
is the time the composition would de- 
mand. Instead of the sixteen days 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick conceded, let us 
take the twenty-four which we are 
equally entitled to assume. That 
Scott was able to write two volumes 
of Guy Mannering in twenty-four 
days is proved by the fact, that on his 
own testimony, he wrote two volumes 
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of Waverley in twenty-one—during 
the whole of which he “attended his 
in court, and proceeded, without 

Joss of time or hindrance of business.” 
Or take another proof. In Scott’s 
diary, under the date of February 3, 
1826, we have the following entry 
with to Woodstock :—“‘ From 
the 19th of January to the 2nd 
February, inclusive, is exactly fifteen 
days, during which time, with the in- 
tervention of some days’ idleness to 
let i ination brood on the task a 
little, i have written a volume; I 
think for a bet I could have done it 
in ten days.” Now recollect that at 
this period Sir Walter’s fortunes were 
ruined, his health shattered, his ima- 
_ all but exhausted—he was a 
en and decrepit old man, and Mr. 
Thomas Scott was dead. If, under 
such circumstances, he could have 
written a volume of Woodstock in ten 
days, who can doubt that, when in 
the full vigour of his faculties, and 
with his genius a virgin mine, he 
could have produced, as his biographer 
says he produced, two volumes of Guy 
ering in twenty-four? Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s remaining argument 
may be disposed of with equal ease. 
There seem to be some casual coinci- 
dences between the story of Harry 
Bertram, the hero of Guy Mannering, 
and the history of James Annesley, as 
recorded by Smollett in his Peregrine 
Pickle. Scott makes no mention of 
this story in his historical introduc- 
tion; and Mr. Fitzpatrick thinks 
“there is only one solution of the 
mystery.” ‘A proverbially retentive 
memory like Scott’s,” he says, “could 
never have forgotten the obvious 
groundwork of his best novel ;” and 
therefore, that groundwork must have 
been supplied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Bott. Mr. Fitzpatrick here 
seems to have forgotten the “ distinct 
line of argument” which was to 
“crush antagonism ”—ramolissement 
of the brain. This ramolissement, it 
seems, could account very well for 
his forgetting Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Scott, but it cannot be allowed to 
account for his forgetting Dr. Smol- 
lett. Such is the consistency of the 
“evidence amounting to moral de- 
monstration.” But what are these 
coincidences of which we have heard 
so much? Honestly we can find 
none more striking than that cele- 
brated one discovered by the in- 
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genious Captain Fluellen—“ There is 
a river in Macedon; and there is 
also, moreover, a river at Monmouth 
—and there is salmons in both.” 
With regard to the Antiquary, the 
Black Dwarf, and Old Mortality, not 
a particle of evidence is adduced to 
identify Mr. or Mrs. Thomas Scott 
with their authorship, unless we are 
toregard asevidenceananonymousand 
unauthenticated letter in a Canadian 
newspaper, the value of which may 
be estimated by the single assertion 
that “Flora M‘Ivor’s character was 
written by Mrs. Scott herself’—Mrs. 
Scott, who, as we have already shown, 
was not even aware of the existence 
of Waverley till she received the in- 
telligence from her brother-in-law ! 
Mr. Fitzpatrick quotes the advertise- 
ment to the first edition of Rob 
Roy, in which Sir Walter de- 
clares that, “six months previously, 
he received a parcel of papers con- 
taining the outlines of the narra- 
tive.” He omits the note appended 
in the collected edition, in which 
Sir Walter declares that ‘ the com- 
munication alluded to is entirely 
imaginary.” He adduces evidence to 
show that during the October and 
November of 1817, Scott was involved 
in a constant round of occupation and 
amusement. He entirely ignores the 
fact that Rob Roy was in petto as early 
as April; and that it was not published 
till the 3lst of December. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s arguments are worthy of his 
facts. Major M‘Gregor of the 70th, 
seems to have sat for his portrait in 
Rob Roy. Why? “ The appearance 
of the Highland chieftain as therein 
given was strongly suggestive of Ma- 
jor M‘Gregor.” In what respects? 
he Major, it seems, was “ a broad- 
shouldered, swarthy man, of stern 
aspect.” Why we had always thought 
that Rob Roy meant Rob the fed, 
and that he was constantly designated 
in the novel “the Red Gregarach.” 
It seems we were mistaken. We 
were mistaken also in supposing that 
Rob Roy was styled Rob Roy 
M‘Gregor because the clan Gregor 
was the sept to which he historically 
belonged. The name, it seems, was 
suggested to the novelist because it be- 
longed to Major M‘Gregor of the 70th. 
his brings to our recollection the 
list of names belonging to “ ima- 
ginary military characters,” on which 
Mr. Fitzpatrick insisted so strongly 
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iii his first edition, Among these 
imaginary military characters we find 
the Earl of Leven, the Covenanting 

eneral who was driven out of the 
field of Long Marston Moor by the 
charge of Prince Rupert. We find 
also Colonel Graham of Claverhouse, 
Colonel Kirke, and Colonel Gardiner. 
Nay, we find even General Harrison 
tle Regicide, and General Monk, the 
Restorer of the Monarchy. These 
names are omitted by Mr. Fitzpatrick 
in his second edition. We congratu- 
late him on the progress of his his- 
torical studies. We congratulate him 
also on the fact that he at length sees 
there is no force of argument in any 
of the eoincidences on which he for- 
merly so much insisted. “1 wish it 
to be distinctly understood,” he says, 
“that I look on them more as 
curious than important.” But is 
it, after all, so very curious that 
such patronymics as “ White,” and 
“ Black,” and “Smith,” and “ Brown,” 
and “Jones,” and “ Jenkins,” should 
occur both in a Waverley novel and 
in a Canadian regiment? Is it so cu- 
rious that among the names of the 
two thousand characters that figure 
in the Waverley novels, there are 
some half dozen which by distortion 
and forced analogy may be made to 
bear some resemblance to some half 
dozen extracted from the Army List ? 
Are we to believe that the author of 
the Heart of Midlothian could not 
have thought of the name of Dolly 
Dutton but for his acquaintance with 
Lieut. Dutton, or that the name of 
Jenny Dennison must have have been 
suggested by Captain Denniss? The 
type of these coincidences, and the 
type of the argument based upon 
them, is supplied by an example to be 
found in the first edition of the 
pamphlet, but unfortunately omitted 
in the second. Mons. Le Chevalier 
de Beaujeu is the keeper of the 
yambling house in Nigel—Beaujeu is 
air play—-fair play is play fair—Play- 
fair was a lieutenant in the 104th, and 
the 104th was one of the regiments 
stationed in Canada in the time of 
Thomas Scott. Zrgo “it must have 
been in Canada (which Sir Walter 
Scott never visited) that some person 
intimately concerned in the produc- 
tion of the Waverley novels mainly 
looked about for names.” If Mr. 
Fitzpatrick thinks there is any foree 
in such an argument, why does he 
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endeavour todisarm criticism by point. 
ing to the coincidences as merely 
“curious?” If he regards them as 
merely “ curious,” why does he devote 
four or five pages of his pamphlet to 
their enumeration? especially when 
he knows that there was no portion 
of his original pamphlet which at 
tracted such marked attention as this 
very list of names. 

But the most disagreeable portion 
of our task remains to be dchareed: 
“Tt is surely a significant fact,” says 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, “‘that the entire of 
Sir Walter’s letters to Mrs. Thomas 
Scott, and her letters to him, should 
have been suppressed by his literary 
executor.” This is a charge which, 
if substantiated, must load the me- 
mory of Lockhart with infamy. 
“Sir Walter Scott,” says Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, “loved his accomplished 
sister-in-law warmly. A true friend- 
ship existed betwen them; tlhiey 
regularly corresponded.” What proof 
has Mr. Fitzpatrick given of the 
existence of this regular correspond- 
ence? Absolutely none. From the 
very circumstances of the case, it is 
evident there could have been no 
regular correspondence. During the 
publication of “ the earlier Waverley 
novels”—and be it remembered, it is 
with these alone we have to deal 


Mrs. Thomas Scott was living 
with her husband in Canada, and 
all Sir Walter’s correspondence 


would naturally have been carried on 
with his brother. “‘Many of Sir 
Walter Scott’s letters to Thoias 
Scott,” says Mr. Fitzpatrick, “ are 
evidently suppressed.” Again we ask, 
what evidenceisadduced in support of 
this momentous charge? Again we 
have toanswer—absolutely none. Here 
again we have powerful presumptions 
to the contrary. From the very fact 
that the waters of the Atlantic rolled 
between them, the correspondence 


between Sir Walter and his brother 


could not have been frequent. The 
interchange of letters on the occasion 
of their mother’s death actually 
covered a space of more than seven 
months. But we have evidence on 
this point that is decisive. ‘I hope 
very soon to hear from you,” says 
Sir Walter, under the date of October, 
1819, shortly after the publication of 
the Bride of Lammermoor, and the 
Legend of Montrose—“ respecting 
our silence, [, like aghost, only waited 
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to be spoken to, and you may depend 
m me as a regular correspondent 
you find time to be one your- 
"And yet with this letter in 
gzistence, Mr. Fitzpatrick ventures 
to ascribe the authorship of the Bride 
mmermoor, and the Legend of 
trose, to Thomas Scott. Mr. 
trick’s next statement is one 
atthemention of which wecan scarcely 
our indignation. ‘“ Many of 
Sir Walter’s letters to Thomas Scott,” 
he says, “are evidently suppressed. 
A plentiful sprinkling of stars in 
those really printed, clearly intimates 
the obliteration of entire paragraphs.” 
What will be the feelings of every 
tleman and man of honour when 
e@ assert that in the whole of the 
Ietters addressed by Sir Walter Scott 
#0 his brother from the period of 
the publication of Waverley, there 
ig not a single one that contains a 
single star, with the exception of the 
letter in which he makes a formal 
flatement of the family affairs of 
Major Scott, and advises Thomas 
Scott if possible to get rid of the 
drudgery of the paymastership ? 
Such is a specimen of the “ evidence 
amounting to moral demonstration,” 
o the faith of which we are called 
m to believe that it was Mr. and 
. Thomas Scott “ who wrote the 
earlier Waverley novels,” and that 
Sir Walter Scott’s relation to those 
celebrated works was merely that of an 
editor. If we were to expose all the 
Mis-statements and gratuitous suppo- 
sitions into which Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
been betrayed in his effortsto establish 
his paradox, we should swell this 
article far beyond all legitimate 
bounds. From the specimens which 
we have adduced, the reader will be 
able to estimate the value of this 
“moral demonstration,” the strength 
of this “ strong chain of striking cir- 
gumstantial evidence.” When we 
consider the absence of all evidence of 
literary talent in the case of Mrs. Scott, 
when we reflect on the reckless, desul- 
tory, and convivial habits of her hus- 
band,when we remember the slowness 
of transatlantic communication at the 
period in question, when we add the 
utter absence of all direct evidence 
of co-operation on the part of either 
Mr. or Mrs. Thomas Scott in the pro- 
duction of these immortal works, we 
shall arrive at the conclusion that, of 
all SirWalter Scott’s contemporaries, 
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his brother and his brother’s wife 
were the least likely to have afforded 
him literary assistance. If Mr. Fitz- 
peerics had selected for the hero of 
iis discovery Lord Kenneder, if he 
had aaeated Sir Adam Ferguson, if 
he had selected William Laidlaw, or 
John Ballantyne, or the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, there might have been some 
plausibility, some prim4 facie evi- 
dence, in support of his view. In the 
case of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott 
there is absolutely none. 

Whether Thomas Scott and his 
wife communicated facts, traditions, 
and traits of character to Sir Walter 
is another matter. The genius, the 
originality, the authorship of Shaks- 
peare are notaffected by theknowledge 
that Hamlet was founded on the his- 
tory of Saxo-Grammaticus, or that 
Othello was based on one of the Heca- 
tommithi of Cinthio ; neither is theau- 
thorship of Scott affected by our know- 
ledge that Waverley was founded ona 
fact communicated by Invernahyle, 
or that Guy Mannering was based on 
a story told by John MacKinlay, 
or that George Constable was the 
prototype of the Antiquary, or that 
the materials for Old Mortality were 
derived from Peter Walker’s Life 
and Death of Three Famous Wor- 
thies, or that the Bride of Lammer- 
moor was a chapter from the family 
history of loot Stair, or that the 
best character in the Legend of 
Montrose was suggested by the Me- 
moirs of Sir John Turner. We may 
concede to Mr. Fitzpatrick that Sir 
Walter Scott did not disdain to em- 
ploy materials communicated by 
others. But the whole series of his 
Historical Introductions proves like- 
wise that he did not disdain to ac- 
knowledge the assistance which he 
received. How far he received such 
assistance from his brother is another 
matter. “There is no passage in 
any of Scott’s writings,” says Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, ‘“ which acknowledges 
having received from Thomas even 
materials” for his novels. But this 
is only another instance of heedless 
assertion. If any one chooses to read 
the introduction to Peveril of the 
Peak, he will find that, in the case of 
that novel, Sir Walter acknowledges 
his obligations to his brother in the 
amplest terms. If he did soin the 
case of one novel, why should he not 
have done so in all the earlier 
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novels? So anxious was Sir Walter 
to do justice to the memory of his 
brother, that he goes out of his way 
in order to append to his General 
Preface the story on which Thomas 
Scott proposed to found the tale of 
Canadian Life, which years before he 
had been recommended by his bro- 
ther to compose. Let any one read 
the pathetic language in which Sir 
Walter refers to “ the best loved and 
the best deserving to be loved” of his 
brothers ; let him remark the k‘nd- 
ness with which he recalls every in- 
cident connected with the “ loved 
and lost,’ who “died ‘ before his 
day’ ina distant and foreign land,” 
and he will find no difficulty in esti- 
mating at its proper value Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s contribution to the history of 
our literature ; he will find no difficul- 
ty in vindicating to his own mind the 
intellectual glory and the moral 
excellence of Sir Walter Scott. 

The disposition to disparage de- 
parted genius, the inclination to clip 
“the laurels that overhang its grave,” 
is no new phenomenon. It was thus 
that the most tragic of the tragedians 
of Athens was said to have been as- 
sisted in his literary labours by So- 
erates, It was thus that the Latin 
Menander was said to have been 
aided by Scipio and Leelius. It is 
thus that the voice of the greatest of 
epic poets is pronounced to be “ the 
voice of many waters.” In our own 
times this spirit of depreciation and 
disparagement has taken still more 
offensive forms. The question im- 
mortalised in comedy has been ele- 
vated into a literary question, and 
men gravely ask, “Who wrote 
Shakspeare ?” It is in the same spirit 
we are now asked to pronounce, 
“Who wrote the earlier Waverley 
novels?” “It has often seemed to 
me, and I believe to others,” says 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, “‘ that the seventy- 
four volumes of the Waverley novels 
could hardly have been the work of 
Sir Walter Scott’s pen exclusively.” 
But is the marvel diminished by 
supposing three Sir Walter Scotts, 
each with a spirit so marvellously at- 
tuned to symphony as to produce a 
single sound ? ‘Some of these mas- 
terpieces of fictitious narrative,” we 
are told, “appeared in such rapid 
succession, that the mere manual la- 
bour of transcribing could not have 
been accomplished by any ordinary 
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writer in the time.” Is the mystery 
solved by the supposition of a double 
voyage across the waters of the At- 
lantic? Written they were and 
transcribed they were, and in rapid 
succession they appeared. This is 
the undisputed fact. Why should 
we attempt to remove the difficulty 
by supposition heaped on supposi- 
tion, when the only effect of all these 
accumulated hypotheses is simply to 
double the difficulty that they were 
fabricated to explain ? 

In the case of Scott, the marvel- 
lous fertility which is the chief cha- 
racteristic of genius of the highest 
order, is perhaps less an object of 
marvel than in the case of any other 
author upon record. The works of a 
great novelist are the reflex of his 
own actual experience, and in the 
case of Scottwe know what his actual 
experiences were. His first con- 
sciousness of existence was identified 
with the old border fortalice of 
Smailholm. The stories with which 
his childhood was delighted were 
stories of Culloden, and the tales 
with which his grandmother solaced 
the winter evenings, were tales of 
Watt of Harden, and Wight Willie 
of Aikwood. While yet a boy, he 
had formed a juvenile intimacy with 
Captain Dalgetty, and paced along the 
shingles of Prestonpans in company 
with Jonathan Oldbuck of Monk- 
barns. He had enjoyed the society 
of men who had been out in the ’15 
and the °45, and fought duels with 
Rob Roy. In his father’s house and 
office he had met with all the charac- 
ters in Redgauntlet—nay, he himself 
had pleaded in the case of Peter 
Peebles. While yet a lad, he had 
gone through the whole cycle of Bri- 
tish romance literature—he had ex- 
hausted the Bibliotheque Blue and 
the Bibliotheque de Romans—he had 
acquired a similar intimacy with 
Dante, Boiardo, Pulci, and all the 
romance of Italy. Gentleman, law- 
yer, county magistrate, cavalry volun- 
teer, and solitary student, he passed 
through all phases of existence—all 

hases of experience were to him 
amiliar. Add to this, that so strong 
was the impulse to romance that ex- 
isted within him, that even in his 
schoolboy days his tales used to as- 
semble an admiring audience around 
the fire-side, and happy was he that 
could sit next to the inexhaustible 
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narrator. It was the same during 
the period of his apprenticeship to 
the law. It was his great amuse- 
ment amid the solitudes of Arthur’s 
seat and Salisbury crags to inter- 
change with one chosen friend a 
series of legends in which both the 
martial and the miraculous predomi- 
nated. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that in mature manhood the 
accumulated stores of tradition, read- 
ing, and imagination, preserved un- 
der the guardianship of a portentous 
memory, were poured forth with an 
inexhaustible profusion, at which the 
world was smitten with amazement. 
But the romances with which the 
name of Scott is imperishably iden- 
tified, were not only characterised 
by a large and diversified expe- 
rience—they were characterised be 
by a high and peculiar style of 
genius. Scott was “of imagination 
all compact ;” but his was not the 
imagination of Midsummer Night’s 
Dream—the imagination that 


Bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown. 


It was rather an imagination, which, 
if we may employ the words of 
Schiller, exerted itself in 


Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
In golden exhalations of the dawn. 


The great novelist, in fact, could 
have appropriated only one-half of 
the panegyric which Johnson passed 
upon the great dramatist. He “‘ ex- 
hausted old worlds,” but he cannot 
be said to have “imagined new.” 
The scenes of the actual world, whe- 
ther past or present, there was no 
one who could depict with more fide- 
lity and force. But he failed misera- 
bly when he aimed at the ideal. His 
Goblin Page is a mere abortion; his 
White Lady of Avenel, the shadow 
of a shade. Compare these with the 
Puck, the Ariel, the Oberon, and the 
Titania of Shakspeare, and the infe- 
riority of Scott is at once apparent. 
Hence it was that Coleridge said of 
the Undine of De la Motte Fouque, 
that it had given him what the Wa- 
verley novels had failed to give—a 
new idea. But to rebuild and re- 
people a feudal castle—to resuscitate 
ancient manners and ancient modes 
of thought—to develope the humours 
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of those with whom he was familiarly 
acquainted—to depict the habits of 
those by whom he was constantly 
surrounded—to seize on evanescent 
traits of character, and embody real 
incidents and traditions in a world of 
fiction—these were the feats in the 
performance of which his genius ex- 
celled, and in the execution of which 
he stands without a rival. Of the 
creative imagination of Shakspeare 
and Milton he had little; of the 
idealizing imagination of Shelley and 
Wordsworth still less; but of what 
we may call representative or re- 
productive imagination he possessed 
a power which has never been equal- 
a ys diversity and range, and if 
equalled in vividness and force, has 
only been equalled in the case of 
Homer. 

Scott, it is true, during the whole of 
his literary career was occupied with 
business and participated in the plea- 
sures of society. But his works are 
not only the triumph of genius—they 
are the triumph of systematic labour 
and indomitable will. Simple in his 
habits and rigidly moral in his life, 
no dissipation had power to distract 
his energies. Concentrating the 
whole force of his character on a 
given point, he was ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning to transfer it to an- 
other. In the cool of the morning 
before others had risen—in the in- 
tervals of business when others were 
unemployed—in the shades of the 
evening when others had retired to 
rest—such were the periods which 
even amid the distractions of busi- 
ness and the duties of hospitality 
the great Romancer was able to 
consecrate to the Genius of Romance. 
When dressing in the morning, his 
ever active mind was occupied with 
the literary task of the day. While 
superintending the progress of his 
plantations and reclining on some 
grassy bank, he had the new romance, 
to use his own felicitous expression, 
still “‘ simmering” in his brain. Even 
the lassitude of illness, the agonies of 
pain had no power over the iron will 
of this indomitable man. When 
racked with spasms and drugged 
with opium, he still had power, not 
to write, but to dictate to John Bal- 
lantyne or William Laidlaw that 
most tragic of Romances, the Bride of 
Lammermoor ; and we know fromthe 
testimony of his amanuensis that the 
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most impassioned scenes in Ivanhoe 
were extemporised while he walked 
up and down the room, overmastered 
by his own enthusiasm, till parox- 
ysms of pain compelled him for the 
moment to desist. 

But the phenomenon which ap- 
pears so marvellous to critics of a 
certain stamp is, after all, only in 
strict accordance with the general 
analogy of genius. It is scarcely go- 
ing too far to say that the greatest 
triumphs of contemplation have been 
effected by men who have been im- 
mersed in the distractions of active 
life. Take for instance, “ Rome’s 
least mortal mind,” the consul Cicero. 
No sooner had his education been 
completed under the philosophers of 
Athens, than he was at once preci- 
pitated into the vortex of the politics 
of Rome. As jurisconsult and advo- 
cate, no plodding lawyer had a more 
extensive practice at the bar. Step 
after step, each in its own peculiar 
year, he attained the highest offices 
in the commonwealth. He conducted 
state prosecutions that rivalled that 
of Hastings ; he was the soul of de- 
bates that exceeded the stormiest 
discussions in the British parlia- 
ment. He had been the chief magis- 
trate of Rome; he had quelled a 
great conspiracy against the state ; 
he had been hailed as the father of 
his country. During the whole of 
his mature manhood he had been the 
organ of a great political party, and 
finally he fell a victim to political 
revenge. No man in short ever lived 
a more activeor a stormier existence ; 
yet what secluded man of letters 
ever bequeathed to posterity a prouder 
monument of contemplative genius ? 
All that ancient philosophy can boast 
of lofty or profound is to be dis- 
covered in his philosophical remains. 
Not only did he reduce his own 
great masterpieces of political and 
forensic eloquence to writing—he de- 
veloped the theory of eloquence in 
his Dialogues on the Orator. He com- 
posed a treatise on the philosophy of 
politics; he composed a work on 
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natural Religion. Even poetry and 
criticism in turn engaged the ener- 
gies of his ever-active mind, anda 
history of his own times was one of 
his multifarious literary projects. 
Or take a still more illustrious ex- 
ample. No indefatigable schaolman, 
no phlegmatic professor of philology 
ever left behind more voluminous re- 
mains than Bacon. The De Aug- 
mentis and the Novum Organum, 
marking as they do an era in the 
history of human progress, might of 
themselves have constituted the la- 
bour of a life. His essays compris? 
all the curious learning of Mon- 
taigne, and all the acute observation 
of La Rochefoucauld, combined with 
a profundity of thought and an ele- 
vation of tone to which neither Mon- 
taigne nor La Rochefoucauld could 
lay the slightest claim. To recapitu- 
late all his other works—philosophi- 
cal, legal, political, and historical— 
would be a useless labour. Four folio 
volumes, the embodiment of the most 
extensive learning, the most pro- 
found meditation, the most brilliant 
wit, might well be considered as the 
measure and complement of a well- 
filled literary life. But this volu- 
minous writer was no mere man‘ of 
letters, no cloistered sage, no s*- 
cluded academic from the banks of 
the Isis or the Cam. From law stu- 
dent to Lord High Chancellor, he had 
gone through all the gradations of 
the most laborious of professions. 
Lawyer, courtier, statesman,and man 
of the world, he was essentially a 
man of action. How, then, did it 
happen that this man of action be- 
came the leader of the great intel- 
lectual reformation—the Luther of 
philosophy ? The question is easily 
answered. An active intellect can find 
no rest except in change of action. 
The alternation of action, instead of 
proving an impediment, in reality 
proves a stimulus and an excitement. 
A great intellect, in a word, is as 
restless as the sea, and its very calm 
has its own internal motion. 





